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A DANISH-AMERICAN PRODUCT, 


Among the various theories advanced to account for 
the wonderful growth of the United States since its be- 
ginnings as a nation at such a comparatively recent date 
in the world’s history there is one quite generally ac- 
cepted hypothesis that our national strength and virility 
are due largely to that admixture of various bloods, 
that blending together of the characteristics of all the 
nations, which under free environment upon American 
soil have produced what we are proud to term “the 
typical American character.” 


This wonderful power 
of assimilation has been shown in not only the fusing 
together in a common struggle for liberty 
of the people of various nationalities who 
were American residents at the time of the 
war of the revolution but also in the yearly 


receipt of large accretions in the migration 
to our shores of those seeking larger oppor- 


tunities than their own lands afforded. 
Indeed, the volume of this migration has 
been the cause of alarm to many people, 
and the need of some supervision of it has 
been upon various occasions pointed out. 
It is possible that there is need for the ex- 
clusion of certain classes, those of a mani- 
festly criminal character, those almost cer- 
tain by reason of physical infirmity or oth 
erwise to become a charge upon the state by 
reason of inability to earn their own liv- 
ing, and any, in fact, who from any abso- 
lute and definitely ascertainable cause are 
certain not to become useful and, in time, 
intelligent and loyal American citizens. It 
should, however, be remembered in this con- 
nection that many a young man or woman 
Ellis with no 
worldly capital, with only a vague knowl- 
edge of our political and social institutions 
and with no knowledge whatever of our 
language but who was, nevertheless, pos- 
sessed of those less obvious but more val- 
uable intrinsic qualifications of good health, 
perseverance and unlimited capacity for 
hard work, 


has disembarked at island 


These adopted sons of our re- 
public have earned places in our family by 
distinguished service in every department 
of business and public life. The AMERICAN 
IUMBERMAN has in the past reviewed the 
lives of various distinguished lumbermen 
born upon other soil, and this article is de- 
voted to a brief and imperfect review of 
some of the interesting phases of the career 
of such a man. 

In June, 1871, Arfst Frederich Frudden 
arrived in Clinton, Iowa, with a sack over 
his shoulder and 2 cents in his pocket. His 
first act was to look up a former school- 
mate, from whom he borrowed 5 cents 
which, added to his own capital, enabled 
him to notify his parents, in the little village of Tuf- 
tum, on the island of Fohr, in Schleswig-Holstein, the 
most northern province of Germany, of his safe arrival 
In the new land. 
The little island of Fohr is a summer resort, and on 
it our embassador to Germany spent all of the summer 
ok 1900. The island is only a mile and a half long, a 
mile wide, and prior to 1864 one-half of it belonged to 
Denmark and the other half to Germany. On Septem- 
ber 10, 1854, Mr. Frudden was born on the Denmark 
side of the line, where, as a special privilege, the peo- 
ple were exempted from military duty by the Danish 
government, After the war of 1864 Prussia came into 
eg of the Danish half of the island, and a rep- 
re nid Ive a sent to Bismarck asking him to accord 
thet “eu privilege in the way of military exemption 

at had been granted by the Danish government, a re- 
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quest that the stern old statesman and warrior re- 
fused. Prior to this time there had been little emi- 
gration from the island, but the men having been 
trained as sailors instead of soldiers had no affinity 
for Bismarck’s military ambitions, and in the spring of 
1871 a band of seventy islanders, young Frudden among 
them, sailed in a specially chartered steamer for the 
United: States. 

A cousin, living near Sabula, feeling an interest in 
his penniless relative, hired him out to an English 
farmer for $100 a year. At the end of the twelve 
months the young man had saved $84, $80 of which was 
sent to his parents. He rehired to the farmer, receiv- 





ARFST FREDERICH FRUDDEN, 
‘ of Dubuque, Iowa. 


ing $80 for six months, and this amount, too, was sent 
Following this he worked three months for $10 a 
month. His value as a farm: hand was increasing; still 
the work was not to his liking. Schoolmates of his 
were engaged in the sash and door factory of Curtis 
Bros. & Co., Clinton, and early in the spring of 1873 
he shouldered his sack and started for that Lowa town 
determined to find employment in the woodworking 
establishment. 

At this time the supply of men exceeded the demand. 
Every morning from twenty to thirty men offered their 
services and were turned away. Young Frudden was 
not that easily put off. Charles F, Curtis had been 
pointed out to him and he persistently followed him 
every time he had the chance, asking him for a job. It 
reached a point that when Mr. Curtis saw the German 
boy on the street he would eross over to get rid of him. 


home. 


This course, however, had no effect on the boy, except 
to increase his activity. He had no sense of what Mr. 
Curtis would undoubtedly call propriety. He shad- 
owed him in season and out of season, morning, noon 
and night, asking in his broken tongue for a chance to 
do something. This was kept up for two weeks, and 
to get rid of him he was set to carrying stock from 
the first to the second and third floors, elevators at 
that time not having been introduced in factories. Up 
and down the stairs he went, making two trips to the 
others’ one. The first night his shoulder was raw, 
and the next morning the only way he could get out of 
bed was to roll out. The superintendent knew he must 
do one of three things—discharge the boy, 
give him another job or be arrested for 
cruelty to his kind. After three 
days he was set to cleaning away from a 


two or 


saw, and when he had been doing this for a 
brief period he informed the superintendent 
he didn’t like his job. Well, what was the 
matter with the job? Why, there wasn't 
enough work to it! 

Rightly applied, hard work is the pen 
with which the individuaf makes his mark. 
Such an individual is ever in demand. There 
was no danger that young Frudden would 
be crowded out of his place in the Curtis 
He had been in the factory four 
years when he discovered that work was 


factory. 
not the only thing he loved. A woman fig- 
ured in the case. He was lonesome when 
away from her and she when away from 
him. Moreover she hailed from his own na- 
tive country, which made the tie doubly 
His wages had not been large, and 
he had remembered the dear parents back 
at the old home, but he had a cash capital 
of $35 and that surely would do for a start, 
he thought. His first house 
shanty species, unplastered, covered with 
common boards, for which he paid $50 by 
three months’ for that 
If was customary for the Ger- 


strong. 


was of the 


giving a note 
amount. 
mans to give an annual masquerade ball 
on Washington’s birthday, and this ball the 
young married couple desired to attend, 
but they could not see their way clear to 
raise the 50 cents admission fee. Yet it is 
Mr. Frudden’s testimony that the days 
spent in this humble cottage were among 
the happiest of his life. 

In 1879 he left Clinton for Dubuque to 
work for Carr, Austin & Co., and when he 
had been there four weeks the factory 
burned. This casualty left him without a 
job, and he returned to Clinton and con- 
tinued his former line of work in Curtis 
Bros. & Co.’s. By the coming spring the 
burned out Dubuque firm had reorganized 
as W. W. Carr & Co., and again engaged 
Mr. Frudden. Soon thereafter the factory burned the 
second time, necessitating another reorganization, the 
name becoming this time the Carr, Ryder & Wheeler 
Company. Mr. Frudden was with this company until it 
went into its present quarters, December 31, 1880. On 
the following day Mr. Frudden went to Wausau, Wis., 
as foreman of the new factory of Curtis Bros. & Co. at 
that point, remaining until August, 1884, when again he 
entered the employ of the Carr, Ryder & Wheeler Com- 
pany, Dubuque. He was there until the fall of 1888, 
when he organized a stock company known as the Frud- 
den Lumber Company, for the purpose of running line 
yards. Associated with him in this enterprise are two 
brothers and F. A. Rumpf and J. M. Fritz. The com- 
pany runs nine yards under its own name and is inter- 
ested in several under other names. In 1894 the com- 
(Continued on Page 20.) 
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_ Elsewhere in this issue of the LuMBERMAN is pub- 
lished an article treating in part of the remarkable 
growth of the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. The article is of timely interest to lumbermen 
generally, as is the current editorial on “Lumber and 
Coal, but it will prove of unusual interest to that large 
Proportion of the retail lumber fraternity—in some ter- 
Titory aggregating nine-tenths of the whole—combining 
coal and lumber sales, and to such its perusal is spe- 
cially commended. 
PAPO 

A decade ago $2 stumpage for southern pine lands 


Tepresented about the limit of expectation of timber 


holders for the then near future in the shortleaf dis- 
tricts. A recent million dollar Arkansas deal, recorded 
at length elsewhere in this issue of the LUMBERMAN, 
would seem to establish as a safe prophecy $4 stump- 
age as a standard price within less than half the com- 
ing decade. Timber as an investment becomes daily a 
proposition of increasingly substantial importance. 





A possible partial solution of the car shortage ques- 
tion is foreshadowed in action taken at a meeting held 
this week of the American Railway Association, when 
the proposition was advanced that interchange of cars 
be charged for against the receiving road on a per diem 
instead of, as at present, on a mileage basis. Under 
the present rule the expense to the borrowing road is 
so light that it is indifferent as to speedy return of the 
owning road’s equipment and restores it to its own rails 
only when it can be loaded in that direction; the ex- 
pense to the borrower under a charge per diem would 
be so much enhanced that its return would be hastened, 
giving the owning line, it is estimated, 20 percent more 
service than it now has under the mileage basis and 
relieving or preventing blockades and materially reduc- 
ing car shortage. The matter has been referred to a 
committee of the American Railway Association, from 
whom is confidently expected a report in favor of the 
new system and commending its rigid enforcement by 


all roads. 
AAAI Ow 


Advices to the LUMBERMAN would indicate that the 
Chequasset scheme has been imitated by various East 
End timber yard firms in London. 

PAPO 

Less than four years ago shipments of lumber from 
Washington to eastern markets did not average over fif- 
teen cars annually. Now more than 1,500 cars are 
shipped each year, and the indications are that the de- 
mand for lumber from the west coast, especially the 
Puget sound district, will increase as it becomes better 
known. 

Baltimore hardwood lumber interests are reported 
to have strengthened their indorsement of the rules of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association by recently 
‘soliciting the appointment of an additional inspector 
‘for that market, to act under National rules. These may 
‘be open to criticism in some of their details, but all 
indications seem to demonstrate that they are at least 
the leaven that eventually will produce the desideratum 
of uniform grades and inspection. 

BBP EEEEITIISOS 

Despite apprehensions that have been felt from the 
‘inception of the enterprise, the prospective disposition 
of the vast quantities of course lumber used in buildings 
at the Pan-American Exposition has not as yet had a 
perceptible effect on quotations on building lumber in 
the vicinity of Buffalo. It is to be hoped, and may 
within limitations reasonably be expected, that the 
throwing on the market of this quantity of second hand 
material will not result in any notable weakness. 





Our Canadian friends are boastful regarding their 
forest resources, but they are also wise in their day and 
generation in doing practical forestry work upon broad 
lines. It would be well if our government could be 
brought to the point of appreciating, understanding 
and promoting forestry operations upon a more ex- 
tensive scale than hitherto has been possible. 





By “veneers” was once generally understood veneers 
of high priced woods cut in this way for exterior appli- 
cation to cheaper woods. Veneer cutting is, however, 
now largely used in the working of cheap woods for 
cooperage, boxes and other purposes. . A large contract 
for three-ply veneer box shooks was recently mentioned 
by the AmericAN LumBeRMAN. A recent address by a 
cooperage expert prophesied that in time veneer staves 
will entirely replace the slack stave manufacturing 
methods of today. The large quantities of southern red 
gum, which up to the present have been utilized to a 
comparatively small extent, offer a promising material 
and have already been used successfully for veneer cut 
staves and box shooks. 





One of the most important things to be learned from 
the census is the rate of wages, but hitherto data regard- 
ing this subject has been incomplete or actually mis- 
leading. It is proposed that the census now being 
compiled will give some reliable figures along this line 
and so Director Merriam has appointed Dr. David R. 
Dewey, professor of political economy and statistics 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, an expert 
special agent of the census to prepare a report on 


wage statistics. This will be secured by copying the 
actual pay rolls of typical representative establish- 
ments in the different industries in all sections of the 
country, which, analyzed under Dr. Dewey’s super- 
vision, will enable the census office to show the actual 
rate of wages and what the trend of wages has been 
since 1890 with a degree of precision that heretofore 
has been impossible. 





The price list committee of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association on Tuesday of this week at 
St. Louis readjusted the list of July 20. This action, 
however, was more of a readjustment than either an ad- 
vance or shaving in price. A few items were increased 
in price, while others were leveled to actual market 
value. The demand for southern pine is large, and dur- 
ing the last ten days a considerable increase has been 
seen in the inquiry as well as in actual transactions. 

PAPAL IIIS IF 

The careful reader of reciprocity editorials in the daily 

newspapers can readily see the palp between the lines. 
BPP A PBDI LIL LILI 

With loggers’ wages 100 percent greater than during 
the so called “tariff reform” era, it would be a difficult 
task to get the labor vote when wanted on such lines as 
are dreamed of for a proposed treaty with Canada look- | 
ing to the removal of the lumber duty under which this 
increase of wages has taken place. 

SPADA 

As an index of trade activity the manufacture of boxes 
stands in the forefront, for reasons that are easily ob- 
vious. Commercial pessimists, therefore, will find little 
comfort in the report in our current week’s letter from 
Minneapolis, Minn., of the extraordinary activity of box 
manufacturers in that locality, a report which is sup- 
war weay by advices from other sections of the country, 

umber for box material being in unusual demand gen- 
erally. 


OPA DPD PPD PD DED 

Consul General Stowe, of Cape Town, Africa, has re- 
quested information from the shingle manufacturers of 
the Puget sound district as to the efficiency and lasting 
qualities of shingles, and there is a likelihood that the 
manufacturers in Washington will enter that market. 
For a number of years, excepting during the Boer war, 
the demand for Washington fir lumber has been growing, 
and with the cessation of hostilities there is no ques- 
tion that the trade from that direction will increase. 





The usual story of lumbermen killing vast numbers of 
deer in close time to supply the woods camps and thus 
save the price of beef is now going the rounds of the 
unsophisticated press of Maine. According to a Pine 
Tree State authority, as a matter of fact woodsmen care 
little for venison, having been used to it all their lives; 
and as to poaching, it would not be worth while for a 
man getting $25 to $30 a month to take the risk of 
almost certain detection and a fine of $40 for every deer 
killed out of season. In old times, before there were any 
railroads to the Maine timber country and when trans- 
portation of supplies was a slow, difficult and costly 
process, every camp had a hunter who killed venison 
and other game for the camp table; but that practice 
has gone out with the coming of the railroads and the 
erection of the game laws and the woodsmen now eat 
pork and beans, salt codfish and corned beef, any one of 
which is better than venison. 


STRENGTH OF THE WHITE PINE SIT- 
UATION. 


The price list committee of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association at a meeting late last sum- 
mer was concerning itself chiefly with the question as 
to what effect a crop shortage, which was then feared, 
might have upon this season’s lumber demand. A some- 
what striking comparison with the outlook at that 
time is the present concern of the lumber manufac- 
turers of the northwest, which is to get sufficient stock 
with which to fill orders. 

The present difficulty, it is true, has been largely 
over the better grade product as far down the list as 
No. 3 boards. Lower grades have been somewhat plen- 
tiful, but the present appearances suggest an early 
strengthening of the list upon Nos. 4 and 5 grades. 
The large stock in ‘these grades of sixty days ago 
has been much reduced by the special efforts to move 
other classes of stock and now there is no great anx- 
iety over these items of the stock list. 

Box makers of the country have recently been a 
considerable factor in the market for low grade white 
pine. This large lumber consuming industry was never 


more active than st the present time and is having 
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difficulte in finding suflicient low grade lumber out 
side of the white pine field, This affords a very sat 
isfactory outlet for much of this class of stock. With 
the close of the suwing season only about three weeks 
away, the stocks on hand in almost all lines are such 
as to vive concern by their deficiency rather than 
excess. It is now seen that the large white pine lum 
ber output of this season is none too large for the 
excellent demand in every quarter. Wholesale stocks 
in the white pine territory are very badly broken, and 
the statement is made that more than half the manu 
facturers are large buyers in various items ino order 
to even up their stocks. 

The settlement of the steel strike, the large volume 
of railroad building and the prosperous condition of 
farmers are all factors in the present situation, Crops 
have been much better than even the optimists antici 
pated during the summer drouth, and where the far 
mer has not harvested a normal volume of product 
the ruling high prices have usually compensated for 
the shortage, and he has on account of this) short 
ave been enabled to get through with his harvest: work 
and give his attention to building operations which 
may long have been needed but which have been post 
poned from time to time for much the same reasons 
which moved the Arkansas farmer in not) repairing 
his roof—when it rained he couldn't, and when it didn't 
rain it didn’t need it. When the farmer has been 
busy in past years he has often not had time to build 
unless the building was an absolute present necessity ; 
and when he was not busy, through crop failure ot 
otherwise, he didn’t have the money with which to 
build. 

The present situation in the white pine field suggests 
a probable increase in the price list at an early date, 
and by that time low grade lumber may so have strength 
ened its position that the increase will be practically 
horizontal, 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE MARKET. 


What is popularly called a “know how” is the key 
to the complete success of every undertaking. We may 
mean all right, we may be industrious and ambitious, 
but if we lack absolute knowledge of those things which 
we attempt there is at once a bar to accomplishment, 
What would we think of the lawyer who would take 
an important case before a court: without knowing the 
points of law involved, or a surgeon who would attempt 
to explore the human form divine without an adequate 
knowledge of anatomy? In common language we would 
look for them to make a mess of it, which surely they 
would, 

We need not confine our reasonings to these alleged 
important affairs, however. In oa like proportion. the 
principle applies to every effort: in life. The writer 
not long ago saw a limping horse, and when the shoe 
was removed it was discovered that the blacksmith, not 
understanding the form of the foot, else careless as to 
the result, had driven a nail into a tender part of the 
foot. The smith was either a buneler, or did not have 
the necessary knowledge, and owing to his incompe 
tency was crippling horses and causing his) customers 
annoyance, 

This same principle may be applied in the matter of 
trade. Other things being equal, he is by far the best 
tradesman who understands market conditions, It) is 
his business to know as much about the commodity he 
handles as he possibly can, He should know the his 
tory of the article from its source down, The ques 
tions of supply, quality, cost of manufacture, are among 
those which should concern him. If in’ this regard 
there is one missing link there is a like gap in the intelli 
vence of the tradesman, 

A retail dealer was heard to remark not long ago 
that the Realm of the Retailer department of this jour 
nal is the only part of the paper he reads. That de 
partment is no doubt widely read and from it the retail 
lumberman may receive suggestions concerning the con 
duct of his business which perhaps he cannot obtain 
elsewhere, but it is a serious mistake for this retail 
dealer or any other to confine himself to any one de 
partment of the paper. Neither does the up-to-date 
lumberman do this. A lumberman of the up-to-date 
type is interested in all lumber news for the reason that 
any condition is liable to have a bearing on his busi 
ness. Thus a large fire in Canada was conceded to 
have held the white pine market of the northwest. firm 
when but for that catastrophe it would have softened. 

What has the log supply to do with the interests of 
the retail dealer? Very much, indeed. It is one of 
the factors by which prices for the coming season are 
to be gaged. An unfavorable logging season, with a 
corresponding log cut, has a different significance than 





has a favorable season when every log within reach 


can be banked and driven. For a like reason the cost 
of producing lumber should be a matter of deep interest 
to every man who handles it. If wages in the woods 
are high, camp supplies expensive, the men in the mills 
paid a round sum for their labor, to expect cheap 
lumber as a result of such conditions would be no 
more sensible than it would to call twice two five. 

The thoughtful and successful dealer also keeps an 
eye on the lumber supply. He knows whether the 
markets are loaded to the muzzle or whether they are 
not. If so loaded he naturally draws a conclusion that 
somebody, in order to lower his piles, is going to make 
He argues, and rightly, that to take a 
big market as a whole not every member of it is in 
position to carry a big stock. The paper of some one 
will ery for recognition. There is this weak or halting 
brother in every market who must have or will have 
money, and if possible he is going to slip in a little 


ahead of his fellow tradesmen and make sales. If the 


concessions, 


stocks in the market are light, however, another fore- 
‘ast must be taken of its future. With a light supply 
the great law of supply and demand says that any 
break in prices is a remote possibility. 


To acquire this desired knowledge every possible 
source should be utilized. A visit to a market will 
oftentimes disclose its true inwardness. No class of 


men know more about market conditions than the 
traveling salesmen, and the lumber handler who neglects 
to make a confidant of one or more of these salesmen 
ix not pulling the right strings. There is here and 
there a dealer who reads no lumber paper, and of 
course the moss will continue to gather on that man’s 
brain. There is nothing like having a statement veri- 
fied— accumulative evidence as it is cdlled. The stories 
told by all should be compared, sifted, and if such pains 
be taken the true condition of affairs oftener than 
therwise will be made apparent. 

One of the highly successful retailers of the country 
suid; “Make me acquainted with the price of stump 
ave, the cost of manufacture, the supply, the general 
condition of the country, and To will fix a standard of 
values which will not) greatly disappoint me.” His 
meaning may readily be understood, With, say, a high 
cost of production, small supply and general prosperity, 
there could be but one reasonable conclusion, With 
general prosperity building operations would be exten- 
sive and, such operations calling for a large amount 
of Jumber, prices would take care of themselves. Re 
verse these conditions and a reversed conclusion would 
follow. 

It is this intelligent analysis of the situation that 
makes the successful) lumber merchant, wholesaler or 
retail dealer. Without it he may for a time sueceed, 
but it is that kind of success which luck brings; it 
nay be here today and absent forever after, 


YELLOW PINE READJUSTMENT. 


A conservative action regarding prices was that taken 
by the members of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at St. Louis this week. The stubborn fact 
was recovnized that there-has been of Jate some accum- 
ulation of low grade yellow pine generally through- 
out the south. Last year this No. 2 was sold actively 
in. the north for many purposes, but owing to the 
increased output of cull white pine this season the 
southern product has been neglected by northern buy- 
ers, With the natural result’) that there has been a 
troublesome accumulation of that grade. It may be 
that a reduction of 50 cents a thousand in No, 2 dimen 
sion and No. 2 boards will start the ball rolling to a 
more satisfactory extent than has been witnessed the 
past few months, but if there is any coaxing to be 
used by manufacturers in getting the trade to take 
hold of this stock more liberally it} will be found 
that 50 cents off the July list is an inadequate con 
cession, although the recent increase in’ demand may 
even up matters. 

One of the striking features of the situation was set 
forth in the figures presented by the secretary showing 
the cut and shipments of yellow pine during the first 
nine months of the current year, This demonstrated 
an excess of shipments over the production at about 
160 of the leading mills up to October 1 of 110,885,196 
feet, as against a surplus of cut over the shipments in 
the corresponding period of last year of 73,023,131 
feet. In September 168 mills reported 11,803,000. feet 
more lumber shipped than cut... Looking at these fig 
ures, the heavy inquiries and the broken condition of 
their stocks, no other stimulus was required to induce 
the manufacturers to advance the price $1 on clear 
finish molded casing and base and door and window 
jambs. In view of the low price of clear yellow pine 
when compared with clear white pine or clear cypress, 
the advance was but an earnest of what must inevit- 
ably occur in the future—the practical equalization of 
clear Jumber values of all northern and southern pines. 

At the meeting if was stated by a number of the 
delegates that the demand for special bills and railway 
material was of extraordinary volume, and prices, espe- 
cially for railway ties, were strong and advancing, so 
that the outlook for this class of material promises to 
hold up throughout the winter. 





PAPAPAAAAIO 


THE LIFE OF THE SHINGLE ROOF. 


Of late the question has repeatedly been asked of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to what is the most durable 
shingle in its resistance to rot. The most appar- 
ent answer is that any heart shingle will give way in 
other directions before it will rot. 

Modern roofs are ruined not by rot but by many 
other things. In the first place the very thin ‘shingles 
that are used now will often make a leak under the 
blows of a heavy hailstorm and ordinary walking over 
them will seriously damage them; but the particular 
thing that has cut the life of the shingle roof in two has 
been the substitution of the steel wire nail for the old 
fashioned iron eut nail. Examine almost any roof in 
course of repair and it will be found that the heads have 
come off the wire nails, apparently through the action of 
rust, so that any strong wind is likely to tear the 
shingles out of place and cause a leak, 

The life of a roof used to be estimated at from 
twenty-five to thirty years; many endured much longer. 
Now it is the exception when repairs do not have to he 
made in seven or eight years and a new roof put on in 
fifteen. That this short life is not due principally to 
decay may be safely asserted, although the quality of 
eastern shingles is not as good as it used to be. White 
pine shingles are largely sap and a poorer grade of tim- 
ber generally is being put into shingles than used to 
be the case. Sap wood rots quickly, but this influence 
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is comparatively unimportant, for it is found that 
woods that do not decay at all, like cypress, red cedar, 
white cedar and redwood, last no longer on roofs than 
any other kind. 

The wire nail therefore has been the ally of the 
shingle makers and from a purely selfish trade stand- 
point lumbermen probably will not object. Yet it 
would be difficult to find a Jumberman who would 
recommend a friend to use wire nails on a roof, showing 
that the cause of deterioration is recognized. Then 
again, Jumbermen are reasonably regardful of the in- 
terests of the community and are in favor of anything 
that is for the public good. Furthermore, the short life 
of shingle roofs is rapidly bringing in those of other 
It is getting to be a serious question with arch- 
itects and the better class of contractors whether slate, 
tin, tile or something other than wood is not cheaper 
than shingles as a roof covering. In the long run, 
therefore, it is for the interest of the shingle trade to 
provide durable roofs, and the most important means 
of accomplishing this end is to bring about again the 
use of the cut iron nail or of the newly introduced e¢e- 
ment coated wire nail if it shall fulfill its present prom- 
ises of durability. 

The shingle men themselves may have some reforms 
to make. It seems probable that the limit has been 
reached'in reducing the weight of shingles. A large part 
of those on the market are thinner than they should be 
and kiln drying has been carried to an extreme. In 
contrast to the present condition it may be stated that 
a roof laid with shingles cut from heart timber not less 
thick than five to two inches and air dried will last a 
lifetime without any important repairs. Such roofs 
would check the waning favor of shingles as a roof 
cover, 


sorts. 





LUMBER AND COAL. 


One acquainted with the retail lumber trade in certain 
sections would declare that lumber and coal are as in- 
separable as were the Siamese twins. In other sections 
this same observer would be obliged to go to other than 
a retail lumberman before he could buy a pound of coal, 
With the lumberman it depends largely, if not entirely, 
upon the way he has been educated in his) business, 
West of the Mississippi river, out through the prairie 
states, coal as a rule is considered a legitimate article 
for the yard man to handle, and probably nine-tenths 
of the yard men do handle it. Across the great river 
toward the east for a way coal and lumber are to a 
considerable extent found combined, but as we go on 
farther they become separated, there being a dealer only 
here and there who handles both commodities. 

In this last named territory there are various reasons 
given why there are no coal bins in connection with the 
retail yards. There are yard men who were graduated 
from their father’s vards, the fathers did not sell coal 
and by virtue of a parental example the sons are not 
disposed to sell it. Many of the questions of life are 
acted upon in this way. Then the argument is_ fre- 
quently heard that the coal business is distinet, that it 
should be let alone by the retail lumbermen as the lum- 
her business should be let alone by the coal man, There 
is fear on the part of the Jumberman that if he should 
dabble in coal the coal dealer would put in a stock of 
lumber, the result being a senseless and disastrous fight. 
There is a sort of unwritten law that they shall keep off 
one another's toes. 

"In the west, however, there are no arguments of this 

kind heard. By common consent coal and lumber are 
handled by the same dealer. If a man apens a_ place 
for the exclusive sale of coal he does so with the estab- 
lished conviction that he has no more right to sell the 
commodity than has his neighbor, the retail lumberman. 
Thus in one territory custom, which is nearly always 
a powerful ruler, says the selling of coal by the retail 
lumberman is right, while in the other if} becomes more 
a matter of policy. : 

As generally understood, the advantages of handling 
coal by the retail lumberman are several, one of the 
more prominent being the employment the traflie gives to 
the yard force during the dead of winter, In many 
towns for several months the lumber business is at a 
standstill. Often for days at a time not a board is sold. 
The buildings of the past season have been completed 
and no more will be under way until the coming spring. 
In some of the larger towns there is no building season, 
the entire year being one continuous season; but in the 
smaller towns it is different. Not infrequently in these 
smaller towns a foundation that was finished in the 
fall may be seen covered, awaiting settled weather for 
the sills to be laid in place. With coal as an adjunct 
to the lumber yard the yard foree can be kept together 
through the winter and the horses get enough exercise 
to keep their bleed in circulation. 

Another advantage is the acquaintance that 
from handling coal. Few people buy lumber in a com 
tinuous stream. He who builds a house or barn buys 
a bill for that purpose this year, and he may nevel 
again come into business contact with the yard man. 
The house erected may have been intended for a home 
and oftener than otherwise serves that ptrpose until 
the builder no longer needs a home, But in this climate 


results 


we all buy coal, not only this year but every year. We 
keep ourselves in touch with the man ol whom * 
purchased. It is generally a winter's suppl) m he 
fall and a ton or two with which to piece out In 8 
spring; and what is more natural, if we have a building 


project in mind, than to broach it to the coal man who 


is also a lumberman? This is one of the things fot 
which he is watching. There are yard men who — 
that this phase of the business amply ap ay cme : rc IM 
for handling coal, no matter if it does not pa) as a 
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cent profit. The assertion that many bad debts are 
made in the coal business will go without challenge. 
There is no lien law to protect the coal dealer. There 
are many small sales and not infrequently people of 
questionable responsibilits are given credit for small 
amounts as a result of the kindness of heart of the re- 
tail man. Should loss result from these sales it really 
should not be branded as such, but every coal dealer is 
aware there others. 





THE RECIPROCITY ISSUE. 


The subject of reciprocity has been somewhat promi- 
nent in Chicago since the last number of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN went to press, through two addresses de- 
voted to that issue. The first of these occurred on 
Thursday evening, October 24, before the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, when the Hon. John A. Kasson, 
formerly congressman from Towa and now a commis- 
sioner plenipotentiary and one of the three American 
members of the Joint High Commission with Canada, 
advocated the treaties now pending in the United States 
senate uniler the reciprocity provisions of the Dingley 
tariff bill. On Saturday evening, October 26, a gentle- 
man from Boston, representing the advanced reciprocity 
sentiment of the eastern New England coast, addressed 
the Commercial Club of Chicago, more especially upon 
the subject of reciprocity with Canada. <A report of the 
most important features of his address will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 

joth of these speakers maintained that reciprocity 
is a feature of protection rather than of free trade, 
as under free trade there would be no reciprocity, Mr. 
Howes also pointed out that it would be impossible 
to base reciprocity upon the giving of privileges only 
upon products not manufactured at home, as such prod- 
ucts do not come from powerful and civilized nations 
but consist chiefly in goods from tropical countries with 
which there would be no salient advantage in reciproc- 
ity. The assumption was made, therefore, that it would 
be necessary to yield benefits in order to obtain them. 

The late President McKinley’s utterances upon this 
subject in his last speech at Bulfalo have been taken 
by those in favor of radical reciprocity or so called 
tariff! reform as indicating that he had become a thor- 
ough convert to that policy in its broadest’ features. 
A significance has been placed upon his words which 
probably could net have attached to them had he re 
mained alive to work out a conservative application 
of the broad principles which he laid down and which 
conservatively administered would meet with unanimous 
approval. 

All that can be asked of the coming congress is the 
carrying out of the platform ‘of the last republican 
national convention, which with reference to this sub 
ject declares in favor of reciprocity so directed as to 
open our markets on even terms for what we do not 
ourselves produce in return for free foreign markets, 
A yeciprocity treaty for the purpose of admitting 
Canadian lumber free can by no stretch of imagination 
be brought within the meaning of this declaration. 
The most radical departure from the standpoint of 
principles of government represented by the present 
administration cannot exceed those represented by the 
declaration of our late president, who almost in his 
list speech declared himself in favor of reciprocity 
that would “afford new markets for our surplus of agri 
cultural and munufaetured products without loss to 
Imerican labor of a single day’s work that ii might 
hive otherwise procured.” In the last speech he ever 
made he declared in favor of “sensible trade arrange 
ments which will not interrupt our home production.” 
A most cursory examination of the labor conditions 
is attached to the American lumber trade today as 
compared with those preceding the Dingley tariff act of 
82 may abundantly show that in the opinion of the 
lramers—of both the last republican platform and the 
late president—this tariff should not be changed or 
amended, 

_Itis not unlikely that great stress will be laid on the 
fact that white pine production is rapidly diminishing 
and that hence the $2 tariff should be abandoned. This 
Was one of the foremost arguments made during the 
liscussion of the Dingley tariff act and will doubtless 
be advanced with much greater vigor during the cam 
pugn which may be inaugurated for the purpose of 
effecting a reciprocity treaty with Canada on_ this 
subject. During the discussion of the Dingley act, in 
the senate, Mr. Mantell, of Montana, led the opposition 
With this sort of argument, and at one time on the 
floor of the senate he said: “Lf ama protectionist and 
imly believe in protection of this country, and if the 
geal wigee \W isconsin, Mr. Spooner, can show me how 
‘tom $ protection foster the white pine business by 
‘ving this duty [ shall be glad to vote for it.” 


The idea that the $2 duty on lumber is a white pine 
measure is t« 


\ 0 absurd to merit any sort of pretension. 
te accurate view of the operation of the $2. pro- 
i : : 

sion In the Dingley act was expressed on the floor 


Dg Senate by Senator A. O. Bacon, of Georgia, who 
Said; 


Oe : 
ity is ore thing to do in order that there may be equal- 
there my distribute these tariff duties for whatever benefit 
only b hay be derived from them and may be enjoyed not 
materia) me man who puts the finishing touches upon the 
a ~tndllye-p by every man who has contributed his labor 
Shall he vente produce it so that whatever burden there is 

8 equally borne by all of them. 
F The real meaning of Senator 
indicated in this 
one of the 
lumber, 


he voted 


Jacon’s language is 
instance from the fact that he was 
staunchest supporters of the $2 duty on 
although from the standpoint of a democrat 
against the bill in its entirety. Among the 
at may be advanced in favor of the enact- 
® reciprocity treaty with Canada on the subject 


‘rguments thai 
Ment of a 





of lumber was that no restrictions whatever should be 
placed on raw material. It was the favorite Hobby of 
the anti-protectionists during the late tariff session to 
insist on regaxding lumber as a raw material, which 
in no sense it is. It has been claimed and is more or 
less generally acknowledged that the manufacturing 
interests and consequently the interests of a country 
are best served by practical access to raw material, 
which to a very large extent is granted. We, however, 
seriously object to lumber being regarded as a material 
of that class. It is to be noted that the opinion that 
lumber is a raw material is entertained only where 
there is an absolute lack of information as to what 
is necessary to convert forests of timber into lumber, 
and it is a coincidence, we have noticed, that the ex- 
pression of such a belief in a given locality is in pro- 
portion to the want of actual forest resources therein 
and the distance of such locality from lumber produe- 
ing sections. 

It has been abundantly demanstrated by the history 
of commerical industries and by the experience of indi 
viduals that the balance of advantages which, added 
to or deducted from (which may not be improperly 
defined as the requirement of proper maintenance), will 
result in prosperity or adversity is like all balance of 
power, very small in comparison with the whole. This 
very point was made by Mr. Howes in his address, 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue, In reference to the 
lunber trade of the United States the history of labor 
conditions as connected with the American lumber trade 
during the period covered by the Wilson bill, so called, 
and the period subsequent to the enactment of the 
Dingley act, shows conclusively that American labor has 
not suffered. We have no present information of any 
exodus from our lumber camps across the border. Among 
the evidence called for and submitted to the ways and 
means committee during their consideration of the 
tariff bill now in force was the report of the commis- 
sioner of labor, Carroll E. Wright, on pages 22 and 25, 
of which some pertinent information was obtained. 
From this report it will be seen that after the operation 
of the tariff law of 1890, when the duty on white pine 
was reduced from $2 to $1, and the more recent law 
of 1894, placing both spruce and white pine on the free 
list, a gradual reduction in the total wages of the 
American wage earner took place, while Canadians 
employed in similar labor retained their rate of wages 
practically unchanged for ‘the whole period, in’ some 
instances wages in Canada being advanced, as shown by 
the table of percentages. It will be remembered that 
it was only conservatively estimated that 25 percent 
of American mill operatives were idle during the latter 
months of this period, while Canadian mills increased 
their exportations to the United States, 

Among the various principles of reciprocity which 
have been discussed that which most directly concerns 
the Jumber industry is that reciprocity should promote 
the exportation largely of manufactured articles and 
permit the importation chiefly of raw products or of 
manufactures of a less highly finished form. The lum 
bermen of America are ready to concede the wisdom 
of this general principle, but in the specific case of 
reciprocity with Canada must contend that the low 
grade Jumber which Canada chietly furnishes cannot 
he considered a raw material. While wood enters 
largely into a very large proportion of the manufac 
turing processes of various kinds, this refers to the 
hardwoods used in furniture, agricultural implements 
and many other products and to the higher grades ot 
White pine used in sash and doors, mill work and 
things of that sort. Most of the himber importation 
from Canada offers no opportunities for further manu 
facturing manipulation. In the same state in which it 
comes to our shores it enters chiefly into building con- 
struction, as framing, sheathing lumber and similar low 
grade uses. To encourage a larger importation of this 
product would not stimulate any manufacturing activ- 
ity from this side, and it is net needed since we have 
a surplus in increasing proportion of these low grades 
in our own forest products. It would in no practical 
way conserve forestry, as inferior timber capable of 
producing low grade lumber if left in our forests would 
not improve in value but instead would under existing 
conditions fall a prey to forest fires and decay. Further- 
more, the present lumber duty is of direct benefit to 
5,000,000 people in the United States who are directly 
dependent upon our own lumber manufacturing and 
allied interests .for their livelihood—being nearly 7 
percent of our entire population and equaling the 
entire population of Canada. There is no good reason 
why the interests of this large body of our population 
should be in any degree sacrificed to conserve the 
interests of other departments of manufacture or of 
commerce. Such concessions as are made with Canada 
should be made horizontally. 

It may be a matter of surprise to those not conver 
sant with the details of the lumber business and real 
meaning of the effect of a $2 tariff on lumber to state 
that a tariff of this amount represents a percentage rate 
less than the average of both the free and dutiable 
imports and less than one-half the average on dutiable 
imports alone in force during any of the twenty years 
previous to the enactment of the Dingley bill, so called, 
notwithstanding that a portion of this period was 
covered by the “Wilson” bill, which was characterized 
as a free trade measure. Lumber, deals and planks 
imported from Canada during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1901, had a declared average value of $12.93 
a thousand feet upon the Canadian side, upon which 
value the $2 duty was only 15.4 percent ad valorem. 
These are considerations which should have just weight 
in the framing of any reciprocity arrangement, and 
the lumbermen of the country should take any needed 
action to conserve their own interests, in a spirit not 
of narrow selfishness but merely of fair play. 


Tales of the Trade. 


A Rough Experience. 





W. W. Dodd, a West Virginia lumberman, was taken 
to a hospital at Hinton, W. Va., several days ago for 
treatment after one of the most remarkable trips ever 
undertaken by a seriously injured man. Mr. Dodd 
had been caught between a log and a tree and suffered 
bad hurts. For a number of days he lay in bed unable 
to move. Realizing his serious condition, he decided to 
get his men, he being a large mill owner, to bring him 
to Hinton. The camp was thirty-three miles away. As 
the country is éntirely destitute of wagon roads _ it 
became necessary to carry the wounded man all the 
Way on a stretcher. With relays of six men each the 
task was begun. On the first day the party covered 
eighteen miles and on the second fifteen. At the hos- 
pital the flesh of one leg was found to have been torn 
from the bone in a number of places. Mr. Dodd, it is 
said, will recover. At the time of the accident ‘he 
weighed 234 pounds. 





How the Spikes Were Elevated. 


Most readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have heard 
extravagant stories of big western growths, relating 
how the pumpkin vines grew so fast that they wore the 
pumpkins out dragging them over the ground. This 
seems rather absurd as applied to pumpkin vines, but 
there are many people who forget that a tree makes its 
vrowth at the ends of the branches and not at the roots. 
A well edited and usually accurate contemporary de- 
voted to woodworking subjects publishes in a recent is- 
sue a contribution regarding “spiked” timber in which 
the following item occurs: 

Like so many pieces of Meanness to which is attached a 
saving clause, the spikes were all put in at a hight of about 
seven feet, but the difference in the growth of the trees upset 
this part of the calculation and the spikes were found at all 
hights, some of them as high as twenty-five feet from the 
ground, 

Of course any one acquainted with timber growth 
knows that no portion of the trunk of the tree in- 
creases its original distance from the ground with the 
growth of years, 
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A Floating Saw Mill. 

Charles L. Reeder, of Applewold, Pa., near Kittan- 
ning, is at work on a saw mill which when completed 
it is thought will be the only one of its kind in the 
world. It is designed to operate on the water instead 
of on the land, and will manufacture logs into lumber 
While floating on the Allegheny river. Mr. Reeder uses 
much hickory in his business, which has become a 
searce article in the country districts of Pennsylvania, 
and, in consequence, he has been compelled to move his 
mill every two or three weeks. After careful investi- 
gation he has found that. the high, wooded hills along 
the Allegheny river contain a practically unlimited 
amount of fine hickory timber. This suggested the idea 
of the floating saw mill. 


Modern Fables—XIll. 


On Kriowing Too Much. 

Once upon a Time there was a Rich Man in the Lum- 
ber Business who knew All about it. He knew so Much 
about Running a Planing Mill, Saw Mill and Box Fae- 
tory that he didn’t want to know any more. He used 
Machinery that his Father had used forty Years ago, 
and he insisted that what had been good enough for his 
Sire was good enough for Anybody. The Man thought 
he was the most up-to-date Gazabo that ever happened, 
-when as a Matter of Fact he was a Dead One. His 
Crank Shaft had been broken and he didn’t know it. 

His Methods in Manufacture were all Wasteful. He 
never learned that there were two Sides of a Log and 
that one was better than the other and it should be 
sawed with that Idea in Mind. He didn’t really know 
the Difference between an Endless Bed Surfacer and an 
Inside Molder, save from the Product that came through 
them. When it came to cutting up Lumber, his Waste 
Pile would make an Automobile shy and rear. He sawed 
Timber that he inherited from his Father, and thus 
the Sheriff never got on intimate Terms with him. 

The Man had many Employees who were on to their 
Jobs and knew how to save him Bundles of Money if 
they had a Chance. But when any one of them sug- 
gested any Change in Method, System or Detail looking 
to the Betterment of Product or Economy of Produc- 
tion his Scheme was promptly turned down as being of 
no Account. The Employee who had the Courage to 
suggest the Purchase of a Machine that would turn out 
Twice the Amount that an old one would stood a good 
Chance to lose his Job, and any Attempt at a Utilization 
of Waste was regarded as an Attempt at Robbery, for 
could not the Man sell Slabs at $1.55 a Cord? 

Eventually the Man died and his Picture was printed 
in the Paper, and the Editor told all about what an in- 
tellectual and commercial Colossus had gone to the Be- 
yond, and his Administrator found that the Estate 
would clean up just enough to pay his Fees. 

The Young Fellows who had married the Man’s three 
Freckled Faced Daughters as a Speculation and had 
been dogged about and cussed at by him for Years, now 
think they would have done better to have sold short on 
N. P. last Spring. 








Moral—The Glittering Freckles on the Faces of Rich 
Men’s Daughters are not always Gold. 
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A BOSTONIAN ON THE BENEFITS OF RECIPROCITY. 


rere" 


An Address Before the Commercial Club of Chicago—Reciprocity With Canada the Especial 
Theme—Free Lumber, Free Coal and Free Fish Advocated—Lumber Only 
Briefly Referred To—Reciprocity and Annexation. 





One of the Chicago clubs which is not so much in the 
public eye as some other organizations of that charac- 
ter but which, nevertheless, is a very strong organization 
within its exclusive field, is the Commercial Club of 
Chicago. It was organized in 1878 and its membership, 
always limited to sixty members, includes only those of 
the highest standing in commercial circles. It holds 
regular monthly meetings from October to April, which 
usually take the form of a dinner with the consideration 
of some one important topic. During the fourteen years 
of its existence it has thus considered a wide range of 
subjects, most of them relating either to commerce or to 
good government in its relations thereto. 

The 164th regular meeting of the Commercial Club 
last Saturday evening, October 26, at the Auditorium 


banquet hall, was a very representative gathering. The 
following members and guests were present: 

William A. Fuller. R. G. Chandler. J. J. Glessner. 
Osborn Howes. Cc, H. Hulburd. W. T. Baker. 
George K. Adams. BW. G. Keith. I’, P. Peabody. 
George P. Foster. Robert T. Lincoln. F. H. Head. 
Kugene Cary. W. J. Chalmers, T. J. Lefens. 
William H. Colvin. J. J. P. Odell. Rn. C. Clowry. 

W. RK. Stirling. Ik. A. Eckhart. B. BK. Sunny. 

John A. Spoor. I. M. Barton. ©. H. MeCormick. 
J. N. Faithorn. A. G. Becker. Dr. Henry Hooper. 
A. J. Earling. Cc. L. Hutchinson. Victor F. Lawson. 


I'rank B, Noyes. 
Hf. H. Kohlsaat. 
H. G. Selfridge. 
John M. Clark, 


George KF. Orde. 
J. W. D. O'Grady. 
Byron L. Smith. 
Krank L. Hankey. 


N. B, Ream. 

E. B. Butler. 
Frank B. Tobey. 
J. Harley Bradley. 


E. H. Valentine. Lawrence Newman. John I. Sabin. 
Christoph Hotz. A. C. Bartlett. Marshall Field. 
W. T. Chandler. Il’. L. Macomber. Dr, Norman Bridge, 


T. W. Harvey. 
James McAndrews, 
Louis F. Swift. 
James R. Mann. 
David B. Jones. 


Rollin A. Keyes. J. KE. Defebaugh. 
John H. Hamline, Leroy W. Fuller. 
H. J. McFarland. C. H. Wacker. 
rn. W. Cox. Clarence’ Bucking- 
Cc. ¥. Kimball. ham. 
Chauncey Keep. 

The speaker of the evening was Osborne W. Howes, 
of Boston, Mass., who had come upon invitation, at the 
suggestion of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Howes is not engaged in either commerce or manufac- 
ture, being the secretary of the Boston Board of Under- 
writers. He has, however, made some study of public 
affairs, and -some time since delivered before the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce an address upon trade rela- 
tions with Canada, which was so acceptable with the 
organization that through its influence Mr. Howes re- 
ceived an invitation to deliver the same address before 
the Commercial Club at its Saturday night’s meeting. 

In introducing the speaker the president of the club, 
William A. Fuller, for many years president of the 
well known sash and door firm of Palmer, Fuller & Co., 
made the following statement: 


Two years ago the Commercial Club received a communi- 
eation from the Boston Chamber of Commerce asking this 
club to discuss the question of reciprocal trade with Canada, 
The executive committee at that time considered the sub- 
ject and, according to the records, we have answered the 
communication, stating that compliance would be made 
with the request. It was intended to arrange to have this 
discussion in the near future, but apparently there has 
been no favorable opportunity to discuss this subject until 
this evening. 

The executive committee is of the opinion that this sub- 
ect is one of the leading live questions of importance now 
efore the country in connection with reciprocity generally, 
and in view of the conditions that seem to confront the 
export trade as well as the matter of our commercial rela- 
tions with other nations, which seem to need adjustment. 
The Boston Chamber of Commerce, as I understand it, has 
for the last two or three pears taken a pronounced stand 
in favor of the freest possible exchange of commodities be- 
tween the two countries through an international treaty, 
with reciprocal commerce, Of course, there are + yf peo- 
ple who think there are troublesome problems ahead before 
that can be accomplished. However, the gentleman who is 
to address us this evening represents a large body of in- 
fluential fellow business men of New England, and we are 
in hopes that he can this evening ‘ell us all about how 
we can overcome these perplexing questions, and if we can 
secure this reciprocal trade with the dominion of Canada 
without the sacrifice of the material interests of either 
nation. Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introducing to 
you Mr. Osborne W. Howes, of Boston. 


After. the usual preliminary introduction Mr, Howes 
opened up with the real subject of his address in the 
following words: 


In the commercial development of our country we have 
arrived at what may be fairly termed a parting of the 
ways. Up to a few years ago our industrial condition was 
largely that of commercial isolation. Although the most 
industrious people in the world, having within our borders 
unparalleled opportunities for production, our export trade 
was largely limited to those commodities which other na- 
tions did not produce, or produced in quantities insufficient 
to supply the needs of their people. Thus in the exports 
of cotton, corn, wheat and other great staples of agriculture 
we were simply supplying the outer world with what it 
needed and could not very well do without. We were not 
so much their trade rivals as the suppliers of their actual 
needs, and on this account the trade system which we estab- 
lished for ourselves and maintained through our protective 
tariff was not with them a subject for serious attention. 


Mr. Howes then stated that the growth of American 
exports, and particularly of American goods, which 
in many instances had. taken from foreign manufac- 
turers their own home products, had aroused a very 
considerable feeling of uneasiness and antagonism. As 
showing the rapid growth of our trade he said: 


In 1847 our whole foreign sales were less in amount than 
those for the single month of January this year. In 1870 
our entire fereign sales were less than our sales now of 
manufactured articles alone. 

Since 1895 our exports have increased in value from ap- 
proximately $800,000,000 to $1,500,000,000, and we are now 
sending to foreign markets American products which enter 
into competition with the home products of these various 
countries. * * This vast increase in our export trade 
has been one of the chief, and possibly the chief, cause of 
our recent industrial prosperity. It has meant to our agri- 
cultural population favorable markets with high prices, and 


to all classes of our manufacturers that opportunity to dis- 
pose of their wares that has enabled them to keep those in 
their shops and factories constantly employed. 


In various discussions of the $2 duty upon lumber 
from Canada the opponents of that duty complain that 
the small volume of lumber received from Canada in 
comparison with the total amount of our lumber con- 
sumption could have little effect upon the domestic 
situation. Mr. Howes, however, in his discussion of 
exports offered an argument which directly meets that 
condition when he said: 


Our home market is no doubt by long odds the best mar- 
ket. that we possess, but the productive power of the Ameri- 
can people is now such that if we simply contented ourselves 
with supplying our own needs our work shops would rest 
idle for quite a fraction of the year, while our farmers 
would be brought into a desperate condition by finding that 
their normal harvests were largely in excess of the con- 
sumptive power of our people. To cut our foreign trade 
down by four, five or six hundred millions of dollars a 
year, now that we have adjusted ourselves to an enlarged 
demand, would mean that the end of our recent industrial 
prosperity had come. It is the 10 or 15 percent of differ- 
ence between a large demand and a smali demand that 
makes industrial prosperity. 


“The Danger That Confronts Us.” 


And yet, unless we are willing to meet our foreign cus- 
tomers upon reasonable terms, this is the danger that con- 
fronts us. 

In Germany, Austria, Italy, France and Canada the 
agitation against us has begun, and unless we are pre- 
pared to meet the situation in a reasonable manner we shall 
find within three years that tariffs approximately the same 
as that which we now have in force will be raised against 
us on the borders of a number of the countries in which we 
row make our largest sales. In 1908 our commercial 
treaties with many of the nations will expire. Despite all 
the negotiations that have been carried on we have thus 
far taken no action to allay the hostility that has been 
excited against us. The senate has remained quiescent. 


Mr. Howes then referred to the late president’s last 
publie utterance in his Buffalo speech regarding reci- 
procity—sentiments with which every lumberman will 
readily coincide if the president’s words, “By sensible 
trade arrangements which will not interrupt our home 











Mr. Howe, of Boston, Lectures on Reciprocity. 


production we shall extend the outlets of our increas- 
ing surplus,” are so construed as not to call for the 
sacrifice of the American lumber interests, upon which 
a greater number of the population of the United 
States are dependent for their daily bread than the 
entire population of Canada. 


Discusses Canadian Reciprocity. 


_ Mr. Howes then turned his attention to Canada, giv- 
ing some reasons why Canadians are our best cus- 
tomers: 

Last year they purchased American products to the value 
of $20 per capita, which, with the exception of the English, 
was at a ratio more than four times greater than any 
other foreign nation with which we have dealings. These 
Canadian purchases, made by 5,500,000 people, were larger 
than all of the sales of American products upon the conti- 
nents of North and South America, from the Rio Grande 
to Cupe Horn, , 

_ In comparison with the $20 per capita purchased by 
Canadians, he said that the English purchased $13.25 
per capita, and that other nations ranged from $4.25 
for Germany downward, only about four in all being 
above the $1 mark. 

_ The reason for the heavy Canadian trade he found 
in the great similarity of the Canadians to ourselves. 
The Canadians, he said, were largely Americanized, and 
he said that trade was easy with them because they 
wanted our styles, and our manufacturers did not have 
to put goods in special packages and make them in 
special forms. Continuing, he said: 

Not only did the Canadians purchase thus largely of us, 
but about two-thirds of what they bought consisted of mer- 
chandise classified by our customs officials as manufactured 
goods. In a word, the Canadians bought more manufac- 
tured goods of us than any other of our foreign customers. 
This is the most valuable trade that an industrial country 
can possess. * * * On the other hand, our purchases 
from the Canadians, which form but about half of what 
they buy from us, have been, with a fractional exception, 
various kinds of raw materials. They have been selling to 





us what we need in the various processes of manufacture 
or as articles of food, but these in value not to half the 
amount that we have sold to them. , 


Mr. Howes did not bring out in this last statement 
the fact that the low grade lumber which Canada sendg 
to the United States must be considered a manufac. 
tured product, and not only that but such a product 
in practically its highest finished state as an article 
of commerce. This class of lumber is chiefly used for 
building purposes, and houses, barns and other struc. 
tures cannot be articles of either export or import. 

Regarding the conditions which threaten our relations 
with Canada he said: 


These conditions cannot long continue. If we wish to 
continue to hold our Canadian trade, which during the last 
fiscal year amounted in value to $110,000,000, we must 
find some way of meeting the reasonable wishes of the 
Canadian oe. otherwise it is only a question of a short 
time before they will either raise against us tariff barriers 
similar to those which we have raised against them, or 
will succeed through the development of the imperial federa- 
tion idea in incucing England, in compensation for a prac- 
tically free entrance into the Canadian market, to impose 
duties upon American ————. products that are now 
sold in the English markets in competition with Canadian 
products of a simila: character. 


An Incidental Reference to Lumber. 


Now what is the objection to reciprocity with Canada? 
TI have just stated that a part of it was due to the fact 
that the farmers have objected—that is, that it would in. 
terfere with the sales of potatoes, eggs, poultry and things 
of that kind. But the potent forces that have thus far 
been at work to prevent the establishment of reciprocal 
trade relations have not been the farmers but have been 
certain interests in the community, more potent forces in 
the affairs at Washington. One, for example, is the lum. 
ber interest, which I dare say may be to some extent 
represented here in Chicago. You all know that in the yearg 
ago the lumber business was done all along the northern 
border. ‘There was a _— lumber business in northern 
Maine, in northern New Hampshire, and in northern Ver. 
mont to quite an extent. This has passed pas. 

The introduction, or the use at least, of pulp paper hag 
led to a very general cutting off and the denudation of for. 
ests has been brought about very rapidly by that cause. 

Then, at one time Michigan was a great lumber produc. 
ing state. It does not stand in this category at the present 
time. The same to a less extent, no doubt, holds true of 
Wisconsin. Minnesota is, however, or has been until re- 
cently, a very large lumber producing state, and as a 
result up to the present time the lumber interests of Minne- 
sota and those who represent these interests in congress 
have been persistent in endeavoring to defeat any reasonable 
attempt toward reciprocal trade relations with Canada, 
Of course the same holds true of the state of Washington, 
although that has been less active; and a new opponent has 
arisen in the lumber interests that lie along what we usually 
term the “border states” and perhaps the northern southern 
states, where they are at some distance from the markets, 

This distance from the markets is a controlling factor in 
that it costs them more to purchase lumber in Minnesota 
than if they were closer to our eastern markets. On the 
other hand, lumber from Canada could be brought down 
from the lakes a great deal more readily, no doubt, than 
it could be brought from Minnesota or Washington or from 
the border states. So that the great question of railroad 
transportation is a prominent factor in the way of pre- 
vase what would be a reasonable consideration of this 
subject. 

hen we have the coal interest, and the coal interest has 
been perhaps more active in its opposition to legislative 
action by congress than any other one interest. ou are 
probably aware that we have no coal on the Atlantic bor- 
der—that is, bituminous coal. We are entirely denuded of 
coal there; and the same holds true of our Pacific coast. 
There are indeed coal mines on Puget sound, but while thé 
coal is good for domestic purposes it is not good steamin 
coal, and the manufacturers of California are compell 
to get their coal either from Nanaimo in British Columbia 
or from New South Wales in Australia. 

The Atlantic seaboard has no coal except the coal of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Here it is right upon 
tide water. We have, however, bituminous coal in West 
Virginia and western Maryland and from these sections it 
is brought down largel y way of Chesapeake bay and 
then by water to our New England coast, but the average 
cost of this Srenepertacion is about $1.25 a ton. Now 
there is no possibility of any particular lowering of that 
cost. No doubt it is a transportation cost that is a rea- 
sonable charge; but if we had no duty upon bituminous 
coal from Canada it would come to us i ix on the water 
free from this charge. This is not a political question in 
the slightest degree. Senator Gorman has opposes any 
effort to take off the duty from Canadian coal, while Elkins, 
from West Virginia, has joined with him and the two to- 
gether have been sufficiently potent factors in congress to 
prevent action in that direction. On the other hand, while 
we buy from Canada at a rate which has been about 
$4,000,000 worth of coal each year they have bought from 
us $4,500,000 worth of bituminous coal and $6,000,000 
worth of anthracite coal. When we put a high duty on 
they put a high duty on. If we take off the duty. they 
take off the duty. ‘They keep their coal duty precisely on 
a level with our own. The result of taking off the duty 
would, however, be a freer exchange on both sides. The 
coal interests in the central part of our country would find 
a larger market in Canada, while we'at the east and our 
fellow citizens at the extreme west would draw our Coa 
without duty of any kind from its natural sources across 
the border. 


Mr. Howes closed with a somewhat sentimental refer- 
ence to the desirability of wider commercial relations 
between the two countries as perhaps leading ultimately 
to Canadian annexation. 


Oooo 
A DISASTROUS FIRE AT DAVENPORT. 


On the morning of October 25 the lumber district of 
Davenport, Iowa, was visited by a severe fire which 
destroyed the saw and planing mill, boiler and engine 
house, stable, a large dry shed, shaving house and ma 
chine shops owned by Christ Mueller & Sons, entailing 
a loss that is estimated to be in the neighborhood of 
$100,000 and which is only partially covered by insu 
ance. The fire broke out about 2 o’clock in the mort 
ing and owing to a defective fire alarm box there was 
some delay in getting the fire department to the scene 
giving the flames a good headway, and it was with 
great difficulty that the fire was confined to the above 
named buildings, which were a total loss, Fortunately 
the yards contained but very little lumber, as owing to 
the heavy demand the stock had been run very close and 
the firm was preparing to meet the demands of the 
coming winter. It is reported that the company will # 
once rebuild its planing mill and be ready for busines 
in a comparatively short time. The company 
closed a deal on the evening before the fire for about 
7,000,000 feet of stumpage on the southern shore of 
Lake Superior and in northern Minnesota, 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





A Meeting With Congenial Fellow Travelers Abroad—aAn Interesting Interview with a Prac- 
tical Forestry Expert—The Biltmore Estate and its Forests—An Object Lesson 
of Value to the Entire South —The Biltmore Forestry 
School and its Advantages. 





A Noted German-American Forester.—43. 


I have previously referred to having met . Professor 
¢, A. Schenck and his party of forestry students while 
on my European visit of 1900 and the very pleasant 
time we had together at Munich. 

I was much impressed, however, with the idea that 
while Prof. Schenck and his party appeared to be enjoy- 
ing their trip as they 
went along they seemed 
nevertheless to be doing 
a prodigious amount of 
solid forestry work of a 
practical _— sort. Mr. 
Schenck is nothing if 
not practical, and his 
forestry school at Bilt- 
more brings the students 
into actual contact with 
the lumbering operations 
of the Biltmore estate. 

I have for some time 
had a standing invita- 
‘tion to visit the Bilt- 
more estate, but have 
up to the present time 
been unable to take ad- 
vantage of it; it is one 
of the pleasant anticipa- 
tions which the future 
still holds out to me. I 
have heard many inter- 
esting things regarding 
the forestry, work car- 
ried on there, and when 
I met Lieut. Schenck in 
the Fatherland I made 
mental notes of some of 
the interesting things 
which in response to my 
questions he told me 
about the operations 
there. I was reminded 
of this by the recent re- 
ceipt of some photographs which are herewith repro- 
duced, and take this occasion to say something regard- 
ing the Biltmore forests and the forestry school which 
is now being conducted there. 


A Brief History of Biltmore.—44. 


The Biltmore estate, near Asheville, N. C., famous all 
over America and well known abroad, is the creation 
of George W. Vanderbilt, one of the grandsons of the 
old Commodore Cornelius. While the task before the 
grandfather Vanderbilt was the making of a fortune, 
the grandson tries to solve the problem of safely preserv- 
ing it. No wonder then that he directs his attention 
to rea] estate investments in a locality that seems to 
him particularly enticing—western North Carolina. 
There are a number of so called “departments” on the 
estate. The chiefs of these departments are in charge 
of house building, which is conducted on a large scale; 
of churches and schools, of power plants, of landscape 
work, of farm work and of forestry. ‘The farms have 
been during the last year the prize winners on all cat- 
tle, swine, sheep, poultry shows etc. and are gradually 
influencing, by distribution of proper stock, the entire 
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southland. All work is conducted upon that scale which 
seems most remunerative. 

Of the greatest interest to lumbermen is probably the 
forestry department of the estate, in charge of C. A. 
Schenck, Ph. D. The forests forming part of the estate 
comprise 110,000 acres. There are three separate 
tracts—Busbee forest, which controls the water supply 





A GROUP OF AMERICAN FORESTRY STUDENTS ABROAD. 


of the estate and is dealt with accordingly; Biltmore 
forest, at the doors of Asheville, where almost Euro- 
pean conditions prevail, owing to the closeness of an 
ever ready market, and Pisgah forest, a huge, rugged 
track of Appalachian virgin forest, covering large sec- 
tions of four counties and drained by the French Broad 
river, which for some time has supplied the Biltmore 
Lumber Company’s plant with yellow poplar and other 
floatable hardwood logs. At the present time portable 
circular mills and stationary water mills are engaged 
in the same old task of converting trees into money. 
A system of roads is being developed, opening up the 
tract, increasing the productiveness of mountain farms 
and orchards and giving access to the lumber jack. The 
governing idea is the wish to devote every foot of origi- 
nal forest ground to that production of trees, tanbark, 
field crops, grass land, stock pasture, willows for basket 
weaving and fruit orchards under which the best re- 
turns from the investment can be obtained. 


How Forestry is Practiced—45. 


Tree planting is indulged in on a small scale only, 
i. e., on abandoned fields thrown away by the farm de- 
partment, close to Asheville. There are about 1,600 
acres of such fields, of which up to the present moment 
about 700 acres have been replanted with white pine, 
North Carolina pine, locust, cherry, walnut, yellow pop- 





1. Measuring Yellow Poplar in Yard. 
2. Hauling Yellow Poplar. 
3. One of the Portable Saw Mills. 


A FEW TYPICAL FORESTRY SCENES UPON THE GEORGE VANDERBILT ESTATE, BILTMORE, N. C. 


lar ete. In the forest itself the production of a second 
growth is entirely left to nature, which, if forest fires 
are prevented, gradually and free of charge reseeds the 
tracts from which the mature trees have been removed. 
The regeneration of yellow poplar, the most valuable 
hardwood of the tract, is especially promising. 
Biltmore as an Educational Factor.—46. 

George Vanderbilt, a typical, liberal minded Ameri- 
can, is opening the gates of his estate widely to all those 
who are or claim to be interested in the development 
of a large southern estate. Thus the grounds are con- 
tinually invaded by hordes of pleasure, health and 
knowledge seekers, who not infrequently badly inter- 
fere with the progress of the various works. in addi- 
tion the Biltmore Forest School offers the young man 
bent on forest work a unique chance of getting initiated 
into the secrets of true American forestry. 

Of the accompanying pictures one represents Mr. 
Schenck and his party, taken while upon their Euro- 
pean tour. Another shows a poplar yard at the Bilt- 
more estate, with a number of forestry students en- 
gaged in making individual scales of the logs, com- 
paring their figures with each other for mutual check- 
ing of errors. One of the portable saw mills used upon 
the estate is shown in another photographic gem, while 
still another shows a poplar log en route of such 
a size that the off ox may be excused his apparent grati- 
fication at the interruption of the journey during the 
picture making operation. 

While Mr. Shenck is a forestry expert and enthusiast, 
he has a keen realization of the practical limitations of 
forestry under present conditions in this country, es- 
pecially in relation to the management of private hold- 
ings, where fires and taxation often destroy faster than 
nature can grow young forests under the best efforts 
possible to private ownership. All the more important 
is it, therefore, that the sons of the lumbermen of to- 
day, if they purpose to follow their fathers in the busi- 
ness, have the best possible knowledge of practical for- 
estry, which is really synonymous with practical lum- 
bering, in order both that such conservation of our for- 
est wealth as is now possible may be practiced and that 
the co-operation of the state and federal governments 
may be intelligently invoked to that considerable de- 
gree that the community at large is interested in forest 
conservation. 


A St. Petersburg Saw Mill.—47. 


I have previously referred to the saw mills at and 
near St. Petersburg. One of the more important is 
known as the Neffsky mill, located on the Neva river 
about ten miles above the 
city. It is owned by Viladi- 
mir 8. Rssanoff, who in- 
herited the property a few 
years ago when 11 years 
old, and it has been ably 
managed for him under 
the guardianship of the 
late General Constantine 
Meybaum, and since his 
death by his son, Peter 
Meybaum. It cuts 12,000 
to 15,000 St. Petersburg 
stand hundreds annually 
(24,000,000 to 30,000,000 
feet), and about half of 
this is exported, the rest 
being used in the highest 
class of domestic trade. 
The export very largely goes to England, where it is han- 
dled by Churchill & Sim, the well known London house, 
The export manager at St. Petersburg is also an English- 
man, Alfred Allan, a portrait of whom accompanies this 
brief reference to an establishment which is now over 
half a century old but which has been kept well up to 





ALFRED ALLAN. 
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modern Europe standards of lumber manufacture and 
turns out, from choice logs, an exceptionally high grade 
product. 

In this connection I am pleased to be able to report 
the exports from St. Petersburg for 1900, as follows: 





Redwood, standard dozens..............20e0008- 39,7 
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The distribution by countries was as follows: 
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Letters to the Editor. 


The Best Door Material. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct..26.—KEditor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: In your edition of September 21 you publish a com 
munication headed “Red Cedar for Doors,” signed by T. E. 
Ripley, decrying the value-of California redwood as a ma 
terial for door panels 

In reply, allow me to say that i 
absolutety mistaken as regards the character of redwood 
lumber. The Pacific coast redwood of commerce has no 
superior for “door panels,” It is non-swelling and non 
warping, and is not affected by atmospheric changes ‘when 
dried It retains a perfect surface and does not become 
checked by exposure or otherwise. The good qualities of 
redwood for doors, for outs.de and inside finish of build 
ings and for many other purposes are well known even in 
the very city of Boston, Allow me to quote from a letter 
written by a firm in Boston: 

“We handle California redwood doors and door frames 
extensively, and find it a very desirable wood and a good 
seller. Redwood doors do not shrink, swell or warp; they 
take paint or stain, and finish naturally to look Ike ma 
hogany or cherry. ‘The strongest point of the redwood 
door is that it stays in place. * * *” 

Mr. Editor, no article of commerce can be made better 
than it really is by decrying a competitive article, If red 
cedar has superior points show them up and on its “perfec 
tion” solicit trade, Another Boston firm writes: “It has 
been found during the past season that) redwood doors in 
bouses just built contaming more or less dampness, and 
closed in April, not to be opened until early winter, swung 
as easily when the house was opened as when newly hung 
by the carpenter. dtd 

In this city and state redwood is used in preference for 
door “panels,” and one manufacturer states that in fifteen 
years he has never had a single complaint of it. 
“Redwood will always be soid on tts merits and be used 
for its good qualities. All redwood mills are on tide water 
and not reached by car service. In the near future con 
templated arrangements will be carried out enabling the 
redwood manufacturers to reach out and do an extensive 
car trade all over the states. i, KF. FINLAY. 


|The above protest from the state of glorious climate, 





your correspondent is 


magnificent distances and infinite resources comes on 
the heels of the LUMBERMAN’'S editorial of last week 
with the same caption that heads this letter. The 


LUMBERMAN’S position in the controversy is an unpre 
judiced one that recognizes peculiarities of merit in both 
red cedar and redwood in door manufacture, and its 
sentiment in a debate which should be of a profitably 
educational value is evidenced in the concluding state 
ment of the editorial cited: “Kach of all the candi 
dates for popularity as factory materials has its merits, 
its preferred uses and its ardent advocates, and these 
champions can be relied upon to plead their cause with 
results educational in their character and which will 
undoubtedly lead to a greater diversity in house finish 
than has been known in the past.” The LUMBERMAN’s 
columns are open for proper acknowledgment by Mr. 
Ripley or others interested of Mr, Finlay’s communi- 
cation.— EpiTor. | 





REDWOOD STUMPAGE VALUES. 

Eureka, Ca., Oct. 26.—Kprror AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: ‘The lumber manufacturers of the east, now more 
than ever before, are looking about for the timber lands 
which are to supply in the future the demand for good 
lumber in this country and also to fill the foreign de- 
mand. The great forests of Michigan and Wisconsin 
which fifteen or twenty years ago were considered too 
far from the possible necessities of the country even to 
pay taxes upon and which it was thought would not be 
reached in fifty years are now practically wiped off 
the maps, and those same lumbermen, having seen those 
great forests vanish to supply the demand caused by the 
advance of our irresistible civilization, are many of them 
now seeking new forests from which to supply their 
markets. Experience has taught them that while seek- 
ing it is wise to try to find the best; to get that which 
will yield the greatest amount of clear lumber to the 
thousand feet of sawed, and, as if fate had assisted 
nature in keeping the best for the last, many of the 
great lumbermen found and bought pine and fir and 
spruce until at last they have drifted into. Humboldt 
county, California, and found the incomparable redwood, 
which will not only give the greatest amount of clear 
lumber to the thousand of any known timber but also 
gives the greatest average yield to the acre. 





As a result of this discovery about 135,000 acres have been 
picked up by large manufacturers, mostly from the east, 
within the last fifteen months; but why not when such tim- 
ber could be bought at from 40 to 60 cents a thousand feet 
stumpage? One reason for this low price, however, is that 
there is no railroad connecting the county with the outside 
world, but as soon as a canal bill shall be passed by congress, 
which now seems certain, the price of pedwood timber lands 
is sure to go up by leaps and bounds and, instead of being 
sold by the acre at a figure which would make stumpage 
average 50 cents a thousand or thereabouts, it will be $3 a 
thousand within the next five years. On the occurrence of 
that event, which on the western coast is most devoutly to 
be wished, there will be no more large tracts sold as acreage, 
but a price by the thousand will govern. With the arrival of 
that time the kind of lumber which will furnish the greatest 


amount of clear to the thousand feet will take the lead, and 
that lumber undoubtedly and unquestionably will be found to 
be redwood, 
A word to the wise is suflicient, but one need not be won 
drous wise to realize that the above statements are facts. 
CALIFORNIA, 


a eae 
A Band Saw Filers’ Union. 

ALCOLU, S. C., Oct, 26.—Kditor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: While the trade of the band saw filer is compar- 
atively yet in its infancy, it nevertheless seems strange 
that although all other classes of business men in this 
country have formed orders and associations the filers 
have not. 

That a saw filers’ union would be beneficial is easily 
seen from what other orders have done for their mem- 
If the filers would form a union and admit only 
first class workmen who have been giving satisfaction 
for a certain length of time, say a year or two, the or 
der would secon get up a reputation and maintain it so 
long as it supported a high standard. TI have heard a 
mill man say that he wanted a filer and would not 
mind paying a good price if he could get a good one, 
but he did not like to experiment, as it was too ex- 
pensive, 

1 wish some enterprising filer would organize such a 
union, 7 don’t think he would find many obstacles, as 
all filers would easily see how it would be to their ad- 
vantage-—-the good ones, anyway. The mill owners, I 
think, would approve also, as they would know where 
to get a good filer when they wanted one, as a poor 
filer is expensive to any firm at any price while a good 
filer is a moneymaker for mill men and they don’t mind 
paying a good price for such a man. 

I hope to see some one undertake this matter, 

A READER. 


hers, 





Heart Shrinkage in Quartered Oak. 
Union Crry, TENN, Oct. 26.——Editor AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, Chicago, Hl—DPear Sir: In regard to “Shrink 
age of Lumber,” Mr. W. L. Wilkins is entirely correct 


about the shrinkage of quarter sawed lumber being 
greater on heart than on sap edge. The writer was 
probably one of the first manufacturers in the south 


to produce quarter sawed oak for the trade, and he soon 
found out that a quarter sawed board ought to have at 
least 1-32-inch additional thickness from saw, to hold 
up to T-ineh thickness on heart edge when dry. In red 
oak, quartered, we allow 1-16-inch more in’ thickness 
than for plain sawed. We have had on several occa 
sions Tj-inch quartered red oak shrunk to barely plump 
l-inch on heart when sap edge was If-ineh thick. 
AskIns & Dircks LUMBER COMPANY. 
——eorrrorrorrerraernaer"—""" 

IMPORTANT HARDWOOD TIMBER PURCHASE. 

LirtLé Rock, Ark., Oct. 29. An important purchase 
of hardwood timber lands was made last week by Far 
rell Bros. & Watkins, It involved 25,000 acres of splen- 
did hardwood Jands situated in Desha county, in south- 
east’ Arkansas. The purchase was made from the 
Desha Land & Planting Company and the deeds were 
transferred last week. Emmett Farrell, of the William 
Farrell Lumber Company, stated that two days after 
the deed was transferred Farrell Bros. & Watkins were 
offered a very handsome profit if they would sell to 
other parties. The new owners will not) manufacture 
hardwoods at present but will probably do so at some 
later date, After the land shall have been cleared a 
large part of it will be some of the finest agricultural 
land in Arkansas, as Desha county includes some fam- 
ous plantations and has some rich bottom lands, all 
capable of highest cultivation. Farrell Bros. & Wat- 
kins think they have secured a splendid bargain. 

BABA PLP LPT LPALF* 
WESTERN FLORIDA EXPORT NEWS. 

PENSACOLA, FLA,, Oct. 28.—Arrivals during the last 
week were three steamers of 4,061 tons’ register and two 
sailing vessels of 297 tons’ register. Six steamers cleared 
and the cargoes, which represented a very small move- 
ment of pitch pine, were assorted as follows: 

Rotterdam, Holland, 1,532,000 feet of lumber, 237,000 
feet of timber and 6,198 cubie feet of hewn timber. 

Liverpool, 151,000 feet of timber and 9,000 pieces of oak 
staves. 

Bremen, Germany, 154,000 feet of 
pounds of shuttleblocks, 

The drouth in the interior continues and, the rivers 
being low, arrivals at Kerry Pass continue to be small. 
Last week’s arrivals, however, very nearly kept pace 
with shipments. and the stock held there remains prac- 
tically as last reported. 

Considerable interest is manifested in the proposed ac- 
tion of the labor associations which handle timber and 
lumber cargoes at this port. Hand winches have been 
used heretofore in the loading of all vessels, but the mer- 
chants have repeatedly tried to get the laborers to con- 
sent to the use of steam so as to hasten the operation of 
loading. A committee has been appointed by the labor 
associations to consider the question and it is understood 
that it will report favorably at meetings called for to- 
night to take aclion on its report. It is confidently ex- 
pected that the societies will take such action that the 
use of steam will be allowed in the future and the time 
of loading steamers in particular thereby much short- 
ened. 

Blue Colvin, one of the best known log, timber and 
lumber inspectors of this locality, is in the city from 
Choctawhatchie. He reports all the mills on that bay 
running steadily, but arrivals of timber by the river as 
scarce because of the drouth. : 

John Maxwell, with Baars, Dtinwoody & Co., is in 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Maxwell is to be married there on 
next Tuesday to Miss Clara Chipley, daughter of the 
late Senator W. D. Chipley, of Florida. 

S. J. Fochee and A, McGowan, jr., of Fochee & Me- 


timber and 27,3382 


Gowan, were in the city for several days last week. 





Law for Lumbermen. 





Not Valid Contract for Lumber. 

A man who was president of a lumber company wrote 
to a firm inelosing a bill of lumber and asking for a de. 
livered price thereon, to be delivered as soon as the sea- 
son opened. This letter was answered, the firm inclos. 
ing prices as requested and saying to the party that if 
he came their way before he purchased this stock they 
would like very much to have him call on them. He vis. 
ited the office of the firm and had more or less talk with 
Jumber. 


one of the members about Ceriain papers were 


also prepared, which were made up of bills of lumber, 
with prices carried out opposite the several items there- 
of, and a statement at the bottom of each of the terms 
of payment and the commissions to be credited to the ae- 
count of the company of which the party was president, 
The two papers were signed at the bottom, each by the 
name under which the firm did business, per the name 
of the member thereof who looked after this transae 
tion, with the word “Manager” after his name. These 
papers were delivered to the ether party and he took 
them away. For a breach of these alleged contracts to 
sell and deliver lumber an action was subsequently 
brought, But the fourth appellate division of the su- 
preme court of New York holds (Slade vs. Boutin, 7] 
New York Supplement 740) that under the statute of 
frauds of that state which requires some memorandum 
in writing in sales of $50 or over not bound by part. pay- 
ment or delivery there was no valid contract in this case, 
The two letters, it says, did not purport to constitute a 
contract, the reply by the firm at most being an offer to 
sell at the prices and on the terms therein. specified, 
which would not amount to a contract, under the stat- 
ute, unless accepted in writing. And there was no ae- 
ceptance in writing when the party called in person. The 
two papers made on that occasion did not help out be- 
cause they in no way indicated that a sale or purchase 
had been made of the lumber. True, it was sought to 
show by oral evidence that the parties agreed to con- 
sider these papers as valid contracts for the sale and de- 
livery of the respective bills of lumber, but this, the 
court holds, was not permissible, because the law requires 
that writings to satisfy the statute must in and of them- 
selves constitute contracts, oral evidence net being ad- 
mnissible to supply any defects in the written evidence, 
If the parties had intended to make the papers contracts 
for sale and delivery, in and by the terms of the papers 
themselves, they could easily, it adds, have done so by 
saying one party “bought of? the other, which is the 
common, ordinary way of doing business and making 
bills of sale. 





Logging Rights on Floatable Streams. 

In Hunter vs. Grande Ronde Lumber Company (65 
Pacific Reporter 598), the supreme court of Oregon 
holds that the right of the public to run logs in a 
floatable stream is concurrent with that of the riparian 
owner, and each is entitled to the reasonable enjoyment 
thereof, without unnecessary interference from the other. 
A reasonable enjoyment signifies such an exercise of the 
right as common prudence would dictate, so as not to 
affect correlative or coneurrent rights injuriously. 
This requires care and cireumspection in its exercise, 
and if injury should be the proximate result of the 
want of care liability would logically attach. But the 
exercise thereof with proper care and without negli: 
gence can entail no liability. If it were otherwise any 
person using a stream for the purpose of- floating logs 
would become an insurer or e@uarantor and be bound 
at all hazards to guard the riparian owner against loss 
by reason of the presence of the logs in the stream, 
and theirtrights would at onee cease to be concurrent; 
the right of the log owner would subsist in subordina 
tion to and by permission of the riparian owner, As 
was said in a Michigan case, “There is no foundation 
anywhere for such a doctrine.” Ordinarily if a person 
is engaged in a legitimate business he can be held 
liable to another for only such injuries as result from 
negligence or want of ordinary care and prudence in 
the conduct and management thereof, and the rule has 
equal application to ,a log owner who is engaged in 
the exercise of his legitimate rights of running logs 
within a floatable water course. The gist of an action 
by a riparian owner for damages for injuries alleged 
to have been caused by qnother in floating logs, there- 
fore, is negligence, and, until a case has been made 
out on that theory, no recovery can be had. Ad judica- 
tions elsewhere on this subject, the court adds, are prac- 
tically uniform. And license from a riparian owner 
which simply extends to a log owner the privilege of 
banking and putting logs into the stream upon the lands 
of the former without intendment of regulating the 
manner of doing the work, the ceurt holds, will not 
debar the riparian owner from recovery of damages i 
the logs are so negligently banked ‘and piled in_ the 
stream as unnecessarily to cause him damage. More- 
over, if it is desired to make the defense that due 
care was exercised in banking and driving the logs and 
that the cause of the overflow was a sudden, unexpected 
and unusual rise of the water, the court holds that the 
conditions contributing to the riparian owner’s injury, 
over which the log owner had no control, must be plead- 
ed, else proof to that effect cannot be introduced, while 
due care is a matter susceptible of proof under the gen 
eral issue, as it is termed. 
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~~ Doors and Mill Work. 


The condition of the sash and 
market the country is directly~ retlected 
in this great distributing center. The jobbers here say 
that demand has never been heavier nor more urgent 
and that they have orders already booked sufficient to 
keep them busy for from four to six weeks were they 
not to receive an additional order in that interval. 
But demand shows no symptoms of exhaustion and the 
prospects are that the present high pressure conditions 
will prevail clear up to the holidays and make the 
vear 1901 a record-breaker in the quantity and value 
of goods handled, . 





satisfactory door 


thronghout 


It is a source of general regret that a lack of harmoni 
ous action between a few members of the manufacturing 
and jobbing clements of the trade has not permitted 
this year of grace to be a record-breaker also in point 
of profit. It is not to be disputed that manufacturers 
as well as jobbers have made and are making a little 
money, but their profit is as nothing compared with that 
incident to other industries where similar conditions of 
demand and supply have prevailed. have sold 
this year on practically the narrowest margin of protit 
permissible in} a merchandising business in the most 
ordinary of years. But L901 has been an extraordinary 
with a demand so enormous as to render the 
other years insignificant by comparison; 
and on account of the inability of the members of the 
industry to get together, but little has been accomplished 
in the way of profit. All deplore the unfortunate com- 
petition that has existed and realize that, practically 
speaking, one of the greatest money-making oppor- 
tunities of their lives has been neglected. 


Goods 


year, 
husiness ot 


best 


While the 


work, stock goods ure 


demand at this juncture is for odd 
nevertheless a prominent factor 


of the situation. A great many stock items are scarce, 
notably No. 1 and No. 2 doors, which cannot be pro 
cued even from the largest factories in) quantities 


to suit buyers. As has been explained many times, this 
is due only to a shortage in the grades of white pine 
lumber from which made and 
the prospects are that they will never again be in sur 
plus, ALL of the stock factories are behind their orders 
in almost every item) and filled up with 
orders for more odd work than they ever had on their 
hooks before. it mieht be expected under such cireum 
stances that prices would be as hard as flint, but un 
fortunately such is not the case, more or less price 
cutting being reported from several localities by firms 
who ought to know better, to say the least. 


factory these doors are 


besides are 


There is reported here a fain for carloads, 
which indicates that the small are not par 
ticularly well stocked and are testing the market some 
what earlier than is usually their custom, This is be 
tween seasons in the carload trade in ordinary years, 
hut being an exceptional year unusual conditions are 
presented and hence wholesalers not surprised to 
less stir in the purchase of bulk lots at 


inquiry 
jobbers 


are 
see Thore or 
this time, 


The window glass situation appears to be as strong 
as ever. Rumors of a combination of American and 
Belgian glass interests continue to float about and they 
probably have some foundation, but nothing definite in 
the way of the purchasé of foreign plants has yet been 
wecomplished by the Americans who are reported to be 
interested in the deal. It seems to be tolerably certain, 
however, that there will be no lack of capital this sea 
son for the support of the window glass market and 
that those who are in control of the affairs of the two 
combines will have no difliculty in sustaining prices until 
after the first of the year, Even then there is little 
assurance for buyers that prices will be lower. Stocks 
of window glass among the sash and door jobbers and 
ianufacturers are short and there is no surplus in the 
hands of the window glass jobbers and all of the output 
of the factories between now and the first of the year 
will doubtless be needed to fill out the deficiency. One of 
the items on which the scarcity is most pronounced in 
Window glass in 12x24 and other 12-inch stock used in 
the makine of storm sash. The demand for this item 
las only begun, but already promises an unusual volume 
luring the season. It is doubted by some well posted 
“ish men whether there will be enough of this stock 
ailable to supply the trade and the general idea is 
that the demand will be heavier than the supply. 


That the action of the Eastern association was timely 
80 far as the metropolitan district is concerned has been 
evidenced by the fact that instead of New York city 
business dropping off under the new figures it has in 
freased to some extent. ‘There is no price-cutting heard 
and the trade in that vicinity appears to be in ex 
cellent condition, 

The operat rs in doors and mill work at Buffalo, N. Y., 
continue to report: favorably on both local and eastern 
business, the latter being ‘especially active. Finished 
mill work is reported to be bringing better prices in all 
localities, Much of the outside work done here is for 
New York city parties and the factories catering to that 
market will doubtless have all they can do throughout 
the winter, judging from the present outlook. 


pentnufacturers at Minneapolis state that the past two 
an of bright, sunny weather has had a disastrous 

’ upon the trade in winter goods. Previous to 
that time, during the few days of cool weather, the de- 
mand for storm sash and doors was heavy and retailers 


ordered freely in anticipation of a heavy trade. During 
the past fortnight, however, the inquiry has greatly 
diminished and at present little is being done in stock 
products. While it is not believed that the volume of 
trade during the fall will suffer from the present quiet- 
ness, vet should the warm weather continue until well 
into November the trade will probably bé greatly dimin- 
ished and dealers will not order freely. Active build- 
ing operations have produced an unusual demand for 
special work and the factories are now busy in this 
direction. Many of them still have a large number of 
orders on their books and they are working at full ca- 
pacity in order to make shipments before the 
weather arrives. 


cold 
% os 

While the jobbers at Kansas City, Mo., report the 
country demand for regular stock goods as disappointing 
during October, they have no complaint to make as to 
the volume of mill work business they are receiving. 
Country trade is not up to the average this fall and 
prices are somewhat weak, owing to the scramble for 
such business as is going. City business, on the con 
trary, is ahead of this time last year and the mills at 
Kansas City are all supplied with enough contracts 
to keep them busy for some time and there is more 
business in sight which will be let within the next few 
weeks. 





Foreign Trade News. 


FINANCIAL, DIFFICULTIES IN LONDON. 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 19—The improvement in the 
lumber trade which has for some time been anticipated, 
and which was even thought beginning to show itself, 
is at the present writing hardly visible in this city. 
The results of the African war are still apparent and 
it is now evident that it cannot be ended merely by 
proclamation, so that no relief in that direction is 
anticipated for some time to come. The lumber trade 
has shown considerable financial strength in weather- 
ing difliculties of various sorts, but there has been a 
feeling of disquiet, and local credits have received a 
severe shock recently in 
the lumber trade of the East End of London. 

In the trade here are several Hebrew trade dealers 
who have stood pretty closely together. One of these 
gentlemen failed recently under rather suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, having been buying goods freely and pawn 
ing delivery orders at the bank; then he closed up 
his yard and took an indefinite leave of absence, which 
still continues. The creditors can hope for no returns, 
but nevertheless have subscribed to a fund for a search 
for and prosecution of the absent one. It is now feared 
that there is considerable accommodation paper out in 
the Kast End, and the trade there is under a_ very 
black cloud. A smash up of other weak dealers is 
expected at almost any time and this general distrust 
is widespread at the present time. Your correspondent 
hopes to be able to give a brighter tinge to his next 
letter, but in this is compelled to reflect the situation 
(which it is hoped will be temporary) as he finds it. 





some recent developments in 





LIVERPOOL CONDITIONS. 
In speaking of the pitch pine market in) Liverpool, 
Farnworth & Jardine have the following to say: 
Piven PiIne.-—The .arrivals consist of about 1,000 tons, 
by steamer from Brunswick, against 6 vessels, 9.831) tons, 
during the like period last year; owing to the small imports 


duving the month past, stocks have attained a normal con 
dition. Tlewn—-There has been no import since the date of 
our last circular; the consumption has been moderate, and 


the stock is sufficient. Sawa—There has been a very light 
import, and as there have been no deliveries from the quay, 
the consumption appears small, stocks, however, compare 
favorably with this time last year, and prices have advanced 
Deals and boards—Stocks are still too heavy; there has 
been a fair consumption, and there is more inquiry ; prices 
are steady. 

Alfred Dobell & Co., of Liverpool, quote the following 
prices as obtaining in that city on October 2: 

Pircen PiInt.—Jewn—-1s 1d to 1s 7d a ecubie foot. 
101d to Is 4d a cubic foot. Plank—10d to 1s. 
rime at £11 to £13 a standard. 

Oak.—Timber——1s 6d to 2s 6d a 
Is 6d to 2s a cubie foot, 


Sawn 
soards 


cubie foot. Planks 
4n speaking of the market generally they advise being 
able to report another month of restricted imports of 
wood goods. Stocks have been reduced, and although the 
demand has been quiet prices generally are firmer, and in 
one or two articles an advance has been established. 


eer" 
IN THE SCOTCH MARKETS. 

Under date of September 30, Edmiston & Mitchell, of 
Glasgow, Scotland, in speaking of the condition of the 
market in that city, say: 

Watnutr.—The import for the month is trifling. The 
stock of low grade walnut logs, though still ample for the 
market's requirements, has been greatly reduced during the 


past few months, and this should help values somewhat 
before long. Good logs 20-inch and upwards diameter are 





still scarce, and shipments of these invariably find a prompt 
sale on arrival: but low grade logs should not be shipped 
meantime. In lumber there is not much business doing, and 
what there is has been at unsatisfactory prices. 

CANARY Witrewoop.—VPoplar.— The import of logs during 
the past month was of small dimensions, Except for prime 
logs of good size there is not much demand, lumber having 


largely taken the place of logs. In lumber the import has 
been gratifyingly small, and this will tend to favorably 
affect prices ere long. There is still a considerable stock 


of the lower grades of poplar lumber to work off, and for 
this class of goods there is unfortunately but little demand. 
Shippers would do well to avoid sending cull poplar to this 
market for a good many months to come. 

OAK.——-Logs—As has been the case for some time, the 
import of logs has been very light this month. A fair 
demand exists for really good logs of large size. and these 


are worth from 2s 3d to 2s 6d a cubic foot. A few ship 
ments of such logs might be directed here with advantage. 
Oak planks—TLe import for the month is about 750 loads, 
which is much smaller than usual. The bulk of these are 
against contracts, but there were a few consignment ship 
ments which sold at from 1s 9d to 1s 10d a cubie foot. 
Quartered and plain oak boards—The import of these for 





the month, though small, has been quite ample for the de- 
mand, which is very languid. Plain oak boards are very 
difficult to move at present, and shipments should be discour- 
aged for a time. 

Hickory.—The stock on hand is ample for the market's 
requirements for some time to come. A few sales are re- 
ported at from 1s %d to 2s 3d, but there is only a very 
limited demand. 





itcH Pine.—The import from January 1 to date for the 
last three years is as follows: 
Loads. Loads. Standards. 
Hlewn. Sawn. Planks. 
1soo : 39,275 1,344 
1900 44,312 1,960 
ee re eee ee 5,565 54,965 1,480 


The stock on hand at this time, as compared with same 





date last year, amounts to 4,595 loads hewn against 3,093 
loads, and 389,922 loads sawn against 35,957 loads. The 
consumption of sawn for the nine months has been very 


satisfactory, amounting to over 41,000 loads—nearly four- 
titths of the year’s import so far. Hewn—A few sales are 
reported from time to time at prices ranging from 16d ‘up 
to Zs for special lengths for spars. The demand is not large, 
and stocks are ample for requirements. Sawn—A fair 
amount of business is being done, and there is evidence of 
prices firming somewhat before long. Meantime, values are 
around Is a foot for 30-feet average up to 14d for 50-feet 
in ponds, 


THE NORTH SHORE OF THE GREAT LAKES. 

OrTrrawa, OnT., Oct. 28.—The Canadian commercial 
agent for Norway and Sweden, in a report just received 
at the department of trade and commerce here, says 
that the rivers of Seandinavia, Germany and Austria‘ are 
lower than they have ever been before. The water is 
too low for getting out logs and there is a consequent 
scarcity of pulp throughout Europe. 

O. W. and K. Nordin, of Sweden, with headquarters 
in Paris, France, are in Canada. They are accompanied 
by their solicitor, B. d’ Aoust. The object of their visit 
here is to establish a large saw mill and pulp industry 
to be known as the Saguenay Colonization Society. They 
say that they will found a colony of Swedish and French 
immigrants, who are experienced lumbermen. The 
Messrs. Nordin have had much experience in navigating 
the ice-blocked waters of the Baltic, and they are about 
to consider what can be done in connection with the win- 
ter navigation on the St. Lawrence. 

Owing to the extreme lowness of the water in the 
Gatineau river here there are numerous log jams along 
its course. Thousands of logs are piled up at every chute, 
and these jams can only be broken by dynamite and the 
explosive is being freely used. Ex-Mayor Bingham, of 
Ottawa, has been setting it off at the rate cf 100 pounds 
a day, and it has proved very effective. The dynamite, 
in charges varying from seven to eighteen pounds, is 
put into a cedar block and carried to the point where 
it would do the most execution and break the jam. 

The future of Canada’s pulp industry, according to 
W. Pearson, manufacturer, of London, and Paris, is 
enormous. Mr. Pearson has been visiting the pulp mills 
throughout the dominion, and said, recently: 





Pulp has an enormous future before it. Germany 
turning out 500,000 tons annually and Norway and Sweden 
the same amount a year. Now, there is any amount of capi- 
tal in England waiting to be invested in pulp industries in 


is now 


Canada, but there is one serious drawback—a drawback 
which will prevent English capital from coming over here 
until it is removed —and that is the lack of raw material 


There are now two big pulp mills in the east-—Lloyds Limited 
ulp Company, at Sturgeon Falls, Ont., and the Cushing 
Pulp Mill, at St. John, New Brunswick. A large amount 
of capital has been invested in both of these plants, but 
both are suffering from handicaps; Lloyds from the cost 
of freighting its produce and the Cushing company from 
lack of the 1aw material. The timber limits of New Bruns 
wick are now owned by private individuals, who ask their 


own price for the raw stuff. The English capitalists are 
anx‘ously waiting to see how these two big concerns come 


out of their difficulty. 

Though the supply of raw material in the province 
of Quebee is practically unlimited, Mr. Pearson is of 
opinion that the distance to the sea is so great that 
mills could not be run profitably. The time is coming, 
however, when the limits in Canada, from the St. Law- 
rence to Hudson bay, will be taken up for pulp and 
the forests in British Columbia deveted to the same pur- 
pose. 

There is increasing activity in lumber circles all over 
the dominion. R. H. Young, of Rosseau, Ont., purposes 
building a saw mill there. James Thompson, of Terra- 
nova, Ont., is preparing to rebuild his saw mill at that 
point. The Parry Sound (Ont.) Lumber Company in- 
tends starting a box shock factory next spring. The 
Thorold Pulp Company, of Thorold, Ont., has made a 
proposition to the town to establish a pulp mill there, 
the building and plant to be completed by July 1 of 
next year, at a cost of $70,000. The Pacific Coast Lum- 
her Company, of New Westminster, B. C., has applied 
for a lease of certain water lots upon which to erect 
a large saw mill. A Puget sound lumberman has chosen 
a site at Vancouver, B. C., upon which to build a 
shingle mill. It is the intention of Fred Moore, of 
Woodstock, N. B., to construct new saw mills, to contain 
rotary saws, two shingle mills, patent edgers, clapboard 
and Jath machines ete. These are only some of the 
most recent projects reported in the lumber industry in 
this country. 


PBL PDD LOI IO 

Henry Bruening, who for the last twenty years has 
heen in the employ of F. G. Harries, of Bremen, Ger 
many, under date of October | sends out an announce- 
ment of his entry into business under his own name. 
Mr. Bruening will act as American importer and agent 
for oak, North Carolina pine, cottonwood, pitch pine, 
whitewood and other American woods. 

Theodore Francke has issued an announcement stat 
ing that his business in wood goods has been trans- 
ferred to the firm of Theodore Francke, “Erben” (in- 
heritor), with headquarters at 39-40 Muehlen strasse, 
Berlin. The old firm will continue in the handling of 
ivory and other merchandise. The new firm also an- 
nounces that Louis Ambos, who for many years has 
been associated with the old firm, will continue with 
the new. 
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A Central New York Town. 

Every Utica yard man is a scholar and gentleman. 
When a good fellow is met up with. as our southern 
friends say, nobody enjoys making a record of it more 
than I do, and when that fellow is of the other color 
it would put fat on my short ribs to tell the lumber 
world of it, though, of course, I cannot always do so. 
This Utica is no relative of pent up Utica. It is a 
town of factories and, as a seminary girl would say, 
it is growing apace. It now has 60,000 inhabitants, 
and its level-headed citizens say there will be 100,000 
of them ten years hence. 

To speak poetically, the Utica yard men have run up 
against something of a snag in the shape of as fine 
apartment houses as you ever saw. These houses have 
conveniences without end, one of them of a nature 
that the most of us have not seen. All the cook stoves 
are heated by electricity. In addition to cooking with 
this subtle fluid, flat irons are heated by it and also the 
curling irons around which the ladies wind their locks 
before they can be seen when callers come. Already 
these flats will accommodate more than 150 families, 
and more are going up. It is supposed that the money 
of a New York life insurance company is in these build- 
ings. One of them burned and three lives were lost, 





“Made a charge against me.” 


but immediately the ruins were cleared away and the 
building that went up was fire proof. Moderate rent is 
charged for these apartments and housekeepers flock to 
them. You, of course, know the effect this apartment 
house industry has on the yard business. Mighty few 
small houses which cost, say from $1,800 to $2,500, are 
just now being built. Several bills for large structures 
have been sold this season, but in such bills is not 
where the profit lies. If we could sell none but bills 
for office buildings, stores and factories we would be 
wise if tonight we should decide to shut up shop. — If 
this things keeps on, as it promises to do, Utica for its 
size will become the banner apartment house city of 
the country. 

The plumbers in this city are also doing something 
to retard building. They have the queerest combine 
here you ever heard of. The highest estimate on a 
plumbing job goes every time, and singularly it goes to 
the lowest bidder. Suppose you and I were plumbers, 
which of course we are not, else we would be wearing 
bigger diamonds. If I were a plumber, no doubt the 
diamond I would wear instead of dazzling the eyes of 
the yard men of the land would make the locomotive 
headlights feel ashamed of themselves. But as I say, 
suppose we were plumbers, and you bid $300 on a job 
and I $275. I would get the job, but it would be at 
your figures. Further than this the public has not 
been let into the secrets. House builders sometimes 
swear, but the plumbers keep right along plumbing. 

This is a point where the lumber of our Canadian 
friends sells, The yard men say that more Canadian 
than western pine is used here. The manufacturers over 
the line drum this territory thoroughly. Farther west, 
at Syracuse, less Canadian lumber is sold, as there it 
comes in contact with Tonawanda, but from Utica 
westward this Canadian product is a common factor. 
It comes largely down from Ogdensburg and Morris- 
town, where the Canadians have planing mills for the 
dressing of their stock, To avoid the paying of duty it 
is brought across the river in the rough. An agent 
for a large Canadian concern says that the planing mill 
of his company is not a source of profit further than it 
makes it possible to distribute its lumber in the states. 
Shingles, it is said by the yard men, can ‘he obtained 
cheaper from Canada than from our own northwest. I 
have not seen a red cedar shingle in the city. Consider- 
able Adirondack spruce comes here, but it is claimed 
that the pulp industry of that region is so fast ex- 
hausting the timber supply that not long hence spruce 
from Maine will be common in this vicinity. 





New and Novel Wagon Stake. 

No sooner had I entered the office of Philip Thomas’ 
Sons than H. N. Thomas made a charge against me, 
and pulled out the documents to sustain it. First he 
showed me a copy of this jour- 7 
nal, back several weeks, in 
which I stated there had been 
no improvement in wagon 
stakes, as rebutting evidence 
producing a drawing of a stake 
invented by one of the Thomas 
brothers, and later on leading 
the way to a wagon on which 
the stake is in use. Then I 
had to square myself the best 
way I could, my plea being 
that I was guilty, and while 
I did not want to play the 
baby act in this particular «ppe twentieth century 
case, I wanted to be forgiven stake.” ; 
from the fact that all of us at times prematurely fire 
off our mouths and state what really we do not know. 
If we do not do this in the practical affairs of life 
we do it in our political and religious relations. If 
all people would speak within the limit of their 
absolute knowledge, their tongues would take a rest. 

From the accompanying sketch you may understand 
the nature of this new stake. The socket, which is nine 
inches long from the bolster up, is of solid iron, the 
shell being five-sixteenths of an inch thick. The width 
lengthwise of the bolster is five and three quarters 
inches and crosswise four inches. The hole for the stake 
is one and a half by three and a quarter. The bottom 
of the socket is let into the bolster for a little way, 
a bolt passing down through both io hold it in place. 
The stake is edged with hoop iron to prevent wearing. 
A small hole should be drilled through the shell at the 
bottom of the socket, else, when the wagon has stood 
out in a rain, when the stake is put in the water will 
squirt up in your face. 

Mr. Thomas first made the socket of cast iron, but 

it was not strong enough and he resorted to malleable 
iron. He looked up the cost and said it was 65 cents a 
stake. The device is not patented, and if Mr. Thomas 
did not desire that his brother yard men should take 
advantage of his invention he would not have been to 
the pains to explain it to me. He thinks it is the twen- 
tieth century stake. One can see at a glance its valu- 
able points. In a second the length of stake to ac- 
commodate the size of the load to be hauled can be in- 
serted and there ig a smooth surface against which to 
vile. 
; The Thomas brothers run a planing mill. In their 
shed there is an enclosed molding rack, the latter al- 
ways evidence of the good sense of the yard man who 
builds it. 








Utica Planing Mills. 

Four of the five yard men operate planing mills, but 
all are not in love with them. One dealer remarked 
that his mill had cost him $18,000 and he would be glad 
to sell it for half that amount. G. P. Gipson & Son, 
who call their plant the West Shore Lumber Yard, have 
no mill. With one exception one must go into the 
country to visit a Utica yard. The exception is the 
Charles C. Kellogg & Son Company, whose place is 
right in town. This company is doing what may be 
termed an immense business and is building a factory 
that will be as near perfect as experience and money 
ean make it. It is of brick, 100x120 feet, three stories, 
and will cost $50,000. The old factory may have qn- 
swered the requirements of Mr. Kellogg, sr., but it does 
not come up to the ideas of the sons. This old factory 
evidently was built at different times to meet the de- 





“We went on top of the new building.” 


mands of the growing business which has been con- 
ducted on this same ground since 1827, and when the 
new factory shall be completed the old one will be used 
exclusively for storage purposes. It is expected that 
in it will be carried at least 500,000 feet of kiln dried 
lumber, We went on top of the new building to get a 


as 


view of. the town, and it was noticed that the gutters 
are of copper. “It was a question of putting copper jp 
which will last twenty years, or paying nearly as much 
for tin which would rust out in ten years,” said Mr, 
Kellogg. The same kind of economy is followeg 
throughout. I doubt if another retail concern in the 
country will have a finer plant. 

The dry kilns will be models in their way, but there 
are those who will say the way is not the right one, for 
the reason it is very unorthodox. I remember 
having seen but one other kiln that is operated on the 
same principle. The heat is forced in at the top and 
exhausted at the bottom. This process, Mr. Kellogg 
believes, will do away with improperly seasoned lumber 
at the bottom of the car. If the fire fiend attempts 
to start a flame in these kilns he will fail signally, as 
there will be nothing more inflammable than brick and 
iron. 

Speaking of dry kilns it is interesting to observe the 
difference of opinion on certain points. Within a week 
I have seen two mill men one of whom thinks he could 
not properly season hardwood lumber without first giy. 
ing it a steam bath while the other says such a thing 
is senseless. Varying as they do, both, I think, turn 
out well dried lumber from their kilns. 

In the Kellogg factory I saw a redwood job of inside 
finish for a fine house which will be painted, the object 
being to secure a wood that will neither shrink nor 
swell, 

Took to Retailing. 

To reach the plant of Nellis, Amos & Swift one must 
take another trip in the country. It is well, however, 
that these gentlemen established their business in the 
outer edge of the city, for had they not done so some of 
the brick blocks in town would have been obliged to get 
out of the way. It is singular how the business of some 
men will grow. while that of others will shrivel up and 
die. Until this firm took on a retail business it car- 
ried hardwoods exclusively. I was shown the first lit- 
tle factory that was put up, which has grown until it is 
of large size. There are piles and piles of hardwood 
lumber which run up in the air higher than the insur- 
ance companies in Chicago would say they could go, 
The firm makes a specialty of birch and maple. and is 
known far and near as the “curly birch” firm, handling 
more of that wood than any other concern in the state, 
perhaps. Several piles were pointed out to me which 
had been sold for export. Messrs. Nellis and Swift 
were at different points inspecting and shipping lumber. 
“We do all this business ourselves,’ said Mr. Amos, 
“and then if there is a kick it cannot be shouldered on 
a hired man.” 

Human nature appears to be about the same the 





“T climbed upon the load.” 


world over, and as nearly everywhere the wholesale 
dealer wants a pie in the retail pie so this concern cast 
a longing look on the consuming trade of its city. It 
is little to be wondered at, either, for even now there 1s 
only one yard for every 12,000 people, and in addition 
a farm trade of no small volume to supply. No doubt 
the most of us would have dipped in under these cil 
cumstances. The firm erected a shed in order that it 
might better cater to the retail trade, and now is under 
full sail on the great retail sea. 
An Effective Load Binder. 

We have all had experience with those binders whieh 
never bind except to destroy. Very likely the very next 
farmer who comes to your yard for a load of lumber 
will bring along a rope or a chain, thinking that if 
with one of these he can bind a load of hay he can # 
well bind a load of lumber. And the very dickens of it 
is that probably you will throw the rope or chain over 
the lumber and help to tighten it. If it is rough 
stuff there will be no great loss, though when the 
farmer gets home he will not like the idea that some 
of the corners are split off the boards. If it is matched 
material the farmer will likely have reason to thi 
that either you or he did not know his business—and, 
beloved, it is a sorry day when one of our customers 
gets it into his head that we do not know what we at 
doing. I can hadly imagine a thing that would drive 
me away from a tradesman quicker than to learn ¢ 
he did not know what he was up to. I believe IW 
rather deal with a dishonest man, for such a man 
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ean watch, but when a man is a bungler and regular slob- 
magullion, doing things upside down, he exasperates 
everybody with whom he comes in contact. I mean to 
teach my boys to do something well. If it is only 
selling peanuts on the corner they will never starve to 
death if only they know how to manipulate the peanuts 
to the best possible advantage. Why, I know a young 
man who holds deeds to houses and lots made by black- 
ing boots. He started in a small way, but he never 
ut his brush to a job that he slighted. That kind of 
work got steady customers. Men who had learned how 
conscientious in the matter he was, would ask him to 
shine their shoes when plenty of other boys were stand- 
ing around. Finally he opened a boot blacking parlor, 
and the boy or man in that parlor who did not do a 
good job, never did a second one. In the same city in 
which this young man has made a little fortune there 
have been a thousand and one boot blacks who lived 
from hand to mouth simply because they had not 
learned to do a good job, or if they had learned to do it 
they wouldn’t do it. You know it is so easy for the 
most of us to think that if we can skin a cent out of 


a poor fellow mortal we will be one cent ahead. In- 





acc | 
lanl 


“T never had seen a binder work so well.” 


variably we are wrong in that conclusion. Instead of 
being ahead we are away behind. The young man does 
not know how loud the world is calling for people who 
know how to do things thoroughly and will do them 
thoroughly. 

Now we will shy back to the binder proposition. I 
saw this binder I am about to describe lying by the 
platform of the Nellis, Amos & Swift mill, and said to 
Mr. Amos I would sit there on the box until his men 
had the load on so I could see the binder applied. They 
piled the lumber a couple of feet above the stakes, for 
my benefit, I thought, threw the binder across the top 
of the load and tightened it. I had never before seen 
a binder work so well. I climbed upon the load, rocked 
back and forth with my aldermanie form to make it 
jiggle, but every board was held as if in a clamp. 

“The top piece of this binder is not large enough,” 
said the teamster. “You see when drawn down it bel- 
lies up a little.’ I asked him how large it ought to be 
and he said he thought about 3x4 inches would be the 
right thing. 

It is hoped that from the accompanying sketch you 
can undertsand what this binder looks like, how it is 
used and then if you fall in love with it you can make 
one or more for yourself. I can see only one objection 
to the device nd that is it is a little bungling to han- 
dle. Seeing it does its work so completely, however, 
perhaps this objection should not count. 

To start with, the platform of the wagon should be 
prepared for the use of this binder. The cross piece 
underneath must be stout, else the strain will break it. 
At both ends of this cross piece a chain, say three feet 
long, is attached. This chain is put there to stay and 
when a load is not bound it is permited to dangle on 
the ground. This chain could of course hook to the 
cross piece, but in that event it would probably at 
times be absent when most wanted. 

Now we have got the thing fixed underneath. The 
cross piece for the top should be hardwood, 3x4 inches, 
the one I measured being four and a quarter fect long. 
Holes are bored through the ends of this cross piece and 
through each hole is placed an iron rod, a foot long, 
with a thread cut, say, on nine inches of it, and a hook, 
with which to fasten to the chain, on the other end. 
The nut engaging this screw is in one end of a handle 
about a foot long. The binder is laid across the load, 
the hooks attached to the chains and the turning of the 
handles securely binds the load. 

You will observe that perhaps the most valuable fea- 
ture of this binder is that matched stuff can be bound 
with impunity, as it were. There is no breaking of 
tongue or groove. No matter how carefully lumber has 
been dressed on sides and edges it can be bound and 
hauled without losing the sharpness of one edge. You 
are not acquainted with many binders that will do this, 
are you? 

This same kind of binder was seen at the yard of 
Philip Thomas’ Sons, and Mr. Thomas said he had the 
Screws made and that the iron outfit cost an even $5 
@ binder. This work was thoroughly done, however. 
The thread was coarse and was made to ast. In 
ee yard was seen a binder of the same pattern 
oe probably did not cost more than half of that 
mount. The thread of the screws was light and I 
&xpect that some time when a teamster is really stouter 
ge thinks he is and gives an extra turn to the 
= the threads may tear off. It hardly pays to have 

T appliances gotten up in any but a first class way. 
, s yard man within the past month who, for the 
ake of cconomizing when he started in, built very 





cheap sheds. “It was a mistake,” said he. “You see 
they are now all out of whack, and inthe end it would 
have been cheaper if I had at first put more money in 
them. I do not know what now I would think of my- 
self if I bought poor old horses for the delivery 
wagons, simply because they are cheap; yet that would 
be on a par with building cheap sheds.” 

I am told that this binder is used in several towns 
in central New York. Here in Utica the yard man 
would not think he could keep house without it. 


Working Toward a Cash Basis. 


Downer’s Lumber Yard is the incorporated name of 
Mr. Downer’s plant up on the banks of the canal, with 
the green fields stretching away beyond it. Mr. 
Downer’s place divides the city and country. Look 
from the door in one direction and you see nothing but 
buildings; in the opposite direction not a building can be 
seen. On one hand he can listen to the chimes of the 
bells and see the smoke as it rolls from locomotive stacks 
and factory chimneys, and on the other hand he can see 
grass and trees, a clear sky and listen to the caw of the 
crow. a 

Mr. Downer had a quickening of conscience in regard 
to credits, I should judge, from what he said that not 
many years ago he gave credit as many others do. 
Then he reformed just as many of us ought to do. In 
those years back he was between the two millstones, his 
creditors one of them, his debtors the other, and of 
course it was Downer that got ground. All that is a 
thing of the past, however. He said, by Jinks, he would 
see if things could not be changed. Now he says he has 
money in bank instead of its being represented in bills 
receivable, which in many cases were never received. 
He now believes in a man keeping that which is his un- 
der his thumb to some extent. It occurred to me there 
are others who may profit by Mr. Downer’s experience. 
He may not like to be nailed to the cross in public in 
this manner, but he must consider that his pain may be 
the pleasure and profit of others. 

Mr. Downer’s planing mill was pegging away with a 
small crew. His sheds, which are three stories high, 
with just such floors between the stories as you would 
put in a house, have a capacity of 1,000,000 feet. In 
order to get the size in yellow pine dimension he may 
need Mr. Downer’s habit is to buy large timber, say up 
to 6x12 and 8x12, 32 feet long or more, and sawing it 
into the sizes his trade requires. 


Modern Rome. 


Old Rome may be the home of the pope, have a great 
art gallery and all that, but our Rome can give the old 
effete city cards and spades in one direction. Our Rome 
uses compressed air as power for street cars and our 
Romans are proud of this fact. They say that in this 
respect they are showing all the rest of the world the 
way, for in no other town or city are all the street cars 
propelled by compressed air and in no other town, to 
any extent, except in Chicago. The factory for the 
manufacture of these cars is in Rome and it is ex- 
pected that some day it will become a great industry. 
They have it figured out that as the wheels of progress 
make their rounds compressed air will succeed electric- 
ity. It is claimed it is cheaper than electricity, safer, 
they say, and that every car is independent. 

B. H. Beach, of the Beach Lumber Company, invited 
me to go to the compressory even before he asked me 
to look over his yard, which is an indication of the in- 
terest the Romans take in it. An expert was called in 
to explain the process to us. Powerful machinery com 
presses about 80 cubic feet of free air into one cubic 
foot, which is then stored in long tubes, these tubes 
being made satisfactorily in Germany and nowhere else. 
Here is an opportunity for some American iron worker 
to get a move on himself and show that he is as good 
a man as his German brother across the sea. 

The car is run in, one reservoir under it is filled with 
compressed air, another with hot water, and the union 
of the two makes the steam which drives the vehicle. 
One filling will run the car eighty miles which, I was 
told, is as far as the average street car runs in one 
day. It certainly is an interesting process. Not long 
ago I had seen exemplified what surprising things can 
be done with liquid air, and now having seen com- 
pressed air cause these heavy cars to dash up the streets 
and whisk around the corners I leaned up against a 
lamp post and reflected, “What do we know as com- 
pared with what there is to find out? What queer stuff 
even this air which we breathe and which sustains life 
is, anyway.” I imagine that science, as much as it has 
discovered, is as yet going only at a stage coach gait. 
By and by it will be going like the Empire State ex- 
press, the fastest train in the world, which has just 
flew through Rome on its way westward, and then our 
children in the big conceit of their age will wonder 
how their dads could stand it, they were such ig- 
noramuses, : 

8S. H. Beach, of the Beach Lumber Company, was sec- 
retary of the New York retail association for three 
years, going out of office last spring. Wanting to chat 
with some one who did not talk through his hat about 
this association, I went to Rome on purpose to see Mr. 
Beach, but he was from home. Great roamers these 
Rome yard men as well as others are. If I could only 
find all the yard men of the town I visit at home the 
burdens of life would be materially lighter. Mr. Beach’s 
brother appeared to know the ropes, however, and 
kindly explained everything he possibly could. This old 
state in which I was born is a booster in size, to use 
a word in my old grandfather’s vocabulary, and Mr. 
Beach says the distances are so great it is about im- 
possible to get the yard men together in large numbers 
in convention. The association has never taken any 
step toward protecting the territory of its members, 


and Mr. Beach thinks that to attempt to do so would 
be a ticklish experiment. He believes that this can 
best be brought about through courtesy of the dealer, 
which locally is being done in many instances. The 
Beach company has a small planing mill, the machinery 
consisting of rip and cut-off saws, pony planer, sticker 
and jointer, driven by two 15-horse power electric 
motors. Rome, however, is not the place for cheap elec- 
tric power. ° 
A Finely Built Shed. 


E. Comstock did me the honor to take ‘my card 
through a poke hole in the railing in front of the desk, 
and then he walked back and took an easy chair, leaving 
me free to wander over the premises or to wander out 
and jump into the canal. I am going to see the plants 
of the towns I visit, however, unless unchained bull 
dogs bar the way. Mr. Comstock carries a stock which 
will count up into the millions and has the best shed 1 
have thus far seen in this territory. This shed is 58x 
200 feet, with a planked alley 18 feet wide, the posts 
set on foundations which are started four feet below the 
surface of the ground, a man around the shed said. 

This planking of shed alleys seems to be the proper 
thing throughout this entire territory. Down in the 
Unadilla valley I was in a shed where the dust in the 
alley was inches deep, as it is in a thousand alleys in the 
west, and really having walked through so many planked 
alleys of late this one with its dust and dirt appeared 
decidedly crude. You know it depends entirely on being 
used to a thing. In a western state I can go from shed 
to shed, roll up my pants’ legs, wade in dust and think 
nothing of it, but out here, thus far having preserved 
the shine on my shoes by walking on plank, it is my de- 
sire so to continue. 

The question of ventilation is not one that bothers the 
yard men in this country. That is a burning question, 
so far as my experience goes, only with the wild and 
woolly westerner. I could discover no preparations for 
ventilation in this Comstock shed, and asked the yard 
foreman if he got sufficient circulation. “Oh, yes,” said 
he, “it is cool in here the warmest days in the summer,” 
evidently thinking that a good ventilation and a low 
temperature are synonymous. The yard men out here 
do not expect to put any but dry lumber in the sheds, 
hence the question of ventilation does not appeal to them 
as it does to their colaborers in the west who are more 
and more becoming desirous to shed everything. 

Mr. Comstock has enclosed bins for molding, and also 
for his Carolina pine base, ceiling etc. I notice that 
every piece of molding is plainly marked, the handler of 
it thus being able to tell the length of a piece before it 
is pulled from‘the rack. It takes little time to mark 
molding and it lessens the vexations which come to us. 
Not long ago in a molding shed I saw as many as twenty 
pieces nearly out of the racks, the other ends resting on 
the floor. Plainly the yard man had pulled out this 
number of pieces before he found the lengths he wanted 
and being in a hurry had not replaced them. Had his 
molding been marked the instant he laid his hand on a 
piece he would have known how long it was. 

In this Comstock shed I saw a feature that was en- 
tirely new to me, namely, the hanging of fire pails and 
patent fire extinguishers on the posts in the shed, [ 
tapped on the bottom of the pails with my rule, thinking 
that the water might have evaporated and not been re- 
placed, but not one of them gave back an empty sound. 
You see with this provision an incipient fire in the day 
time would be quickly squelched. I wonder that more 
of us have not done this. Of late I have been through 
sheds with glazing rooms attached, veritable firebrands 
with the grease and putty lying around promiscuously, 
and not a fire pail was seen in one of them. We have 
all seen thousands of these pails in shops and factories, 
and why not in lumber sheds as well? Let’s buy a few 
fire pails, P 
Face Turned Westward. 


When retracing my steps from the central New York 
district it was my intention to stop over a day at the 
Pan-American to look through the cow sheds and agri- 
cultural building once more, but reaching Buffalo in a 
soaking rain the hackman was asked to drive me to the 
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“Unless unchained bulldogs bar the way. 


dock, which he did in a roundabout way, charging a big 
price for the service. They all know I am green. I can 
roam over the country as big as life, swinging my alli- 
gator case in one hand, my typewriter in the other, 
with the rays from my diamond lighting my pathway; 
still the sharpers find me as easy as an old shoe. 

The aristocratic boat on which I came down the lake 
had been pulled off for the season and I was compelled 
to take passage on a craft on which a good meal costa 
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only $2. It disgusted me. Instead of having a state- 
room to myself a shoeman occupied the upper berth, and 
for two hours he related his experience, going into the 
details of the fakes of the midway. 

Invariably in my meanderings I take these boat rides 
whenever I can, for not many years hence I will take 
them no more. Horace Greeley is dead, Deacon Ewing 
has retired to his farm, and with my mind’s eye can be 
seen the time when I will be laboring on my own Iowa 
farm in an endeavor to raise ¢nough hen’s eggs and po- 
tatoes with which to weather the winter. Then I will 
take no boat rides. We have Squaw creek out there, but 
as a waterway it is not a success. The water in it is only 
knee deep and to swim one has to spread himself out as 
flat and thin as 9 pancake. Then the creamery man runs 
buttermilk into the creek so it spoils it for swimming 
even. Out in our great hog and corn state we come 
very near having to live on dry land. 

In the night one of those occasional autumn storms 
which turn Lake Erie into a whirlpool of mad waters 
struck us, and the showman said he could not stand that 
and climbed down and dressed, lunging into my berth, 
on top of me, in his quick descent. First the boat would 
roll from side to side, then it would kick up before and 
then behind, as playful as any colt. The storm held us 
back an hour and we were all glad, especially the women, 
when the steamer pointed her nose toward the hospita- 
ble harbor of Cleveland. 
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A DANISH-AMERICAN PRODUCT. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 
pany bought the wholesale business of the Lesure Lum- 
ber Company and organized the Rumpf-Frudden Lumber 
Company, which handles at wholesale 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber yearly. Mr. Frudden is manager of both or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Frudden is a strong and earnest association man. 
He was president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association in 1897 and has been a director since that 
date. He was president of the Central Iowa associa 
tion in 1897 and has been president of the Northeast- 
ern Iowa association since 1898: He goes here and there 
doing association work, and whenever he is called upon, 
which is often, to address an association meeting he in- 
variably speaks in the interest of friendliness between 
the two branches of the trade. Being a wholesale as 
well as a retail dealer he is thoroughly acquainted with 
the relation one trade bears to the other, as well as the 
relation it should bear, and for this reason he was a 
most valuable member of the joint committee, a position 
held by him during the entire period of the committee's 
existence. 

In the matter of letter writing he follows a plan which 
perhaps some others might adopt with profit. He does 
all his correspondence in the morning, permitting the 
letters to lie until afternoon, when he revises them. If 
mailed as soon as written they are gone, and with them 
expressions which he says often he would rather see 
erased. Often he tears up from one to six letters, his 
judgment since writing them in some respect having un- 
dergone some change. 

Another peculiarity of the man is to clip from papers 
short articles the tone of which may be to his liking. 
Some of them are the wise sayings of great men, some 
are of a philosophical nature, while others are of a sen- 
timental character. It was noted, however, that all was 
the kind of literature that appeals to the morals of men. 
There are two pigeon holes in his desk filled with these 
clippings, and when he is tired, worried, down hearted 
perhaps, he turns to this medley of printed matter for 
solace and rest. 

It is often the case that a man’s fine sensibilities are 
dulled by financial success. Not infrequently a_pro- 
longed grasping for the material leads to a neglect to 
cultivate the heart. To the most of us in our bette: 
moments come whisperings of mental and spiritual pos- 
sibilities, but too often we give too little heed to these 
whisperings, thinking that if the possibilities were ours 
they might more properly belong to woman perhaps. 
That man is rare who is invariably friendly and kind, 
and still rarer is he who, weighing the problems of life, 
has learned that every man is a brother, that money is 
not true wealth, that every star, flower, leaf, is an ex- 
pression of the love and power of the Creator. 

Mr. Frudden is a business man, but the details and 
anxiety of trade have not blunted his finer nature. He 
has time for sociability, for the enjoyment of friend- 
ships. Lumber is his living but not his life. The hard, 
cruel, cynical things of the world are revolting to him. 
To see a man bow low to Mammon disgusts him. Void 
of every tinge of sanctimoniousness and superstition yet 
trying to live right and see the light, he may be called 
truly religious. To travel in the paths of gentleness 
and honor is the choice he has made. Frank to an ex- 
treme, his opinions are the world’s if it wants them, and 
whether the world may agree with those opinions causes 
him no anxiety. Mentally he is honest with himself— 
one of the rarest of human qualities. 

Mr. Frudden has, like all good citizens, taken an active 
interest in the affairs of government. He is a student 
of political affairs in their deeper aspect rather than in 
their evanescent features, and has recently been honored 
by the democrats of Dubuque, Iowa, with nomination for 
the state legislature. Should Mr. Frudden be elected to 
that office, as is the wish of his lumbermen friends, even 
those of an opposite political faith, he will doubtless 
show the same altruistic spirit which he has exhibited 
through his interest in association work, not for him- 
self alone but for the good of all. 





The Coal Trade. 


THE NORTHWESTERN RETAIL COAL DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


In the prairie sections of the northwest the coal and 
lumber business usually go hand in hand, the grain 
business also being in many instances identified with 
the other two. The lumbermen of that section are 
therefore much interested in the recent organization of 
the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, 
whose first fiscal year dates from July 1, 1901. 

Although ‘this association is such a young one, it 
starts out with the idea of becoming the largest coal 
dealers’ association in the country within the first year 
of its existence. It has already issued a membership 
list covering 581 yards and has 300 conditional applica- 
tions. These applications are based upon the peculiar 
provision of the association constitution by which it 
will not undertake to protect any territory until all 
the regular dealers of the territoy have become mem- 
bers of the association. These 300 conditional member- 
ships, therefore, are waiting the securing *of member- 
ships of competing dealers. 

Of the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion A. W. Morse, formerly assistant secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, is secretary. 
The president is Albert Hollister, of Manchester, Iowa, 








SECRETARY A. W. MORSE, 
of the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Assoc’ation. 


a well known lumberman and lumber association work- 
er. The vice president, W. H. Robinson, of Mayville, 
N. D., is a member of the Beidler & Robinson Lumber 
Company, at that point, which handles hardware in 
addition to coal and lumber. George J. Fullerton, the 
treasurer, is a member of the line yard concern of Min- 
neapolis, the Fullerton Lumber Company. The direct- 
ors are: Alvin Robertson, Grafton, N. D.; J. T. Keat- 
ing, Graceville, Minn.; Charles T. Taylor, -Mankato, 
Minn.; James W. Parker, Sioux Falls, S. D.; K. E. 
Jewett, Des Moines, Iowa; E. J. Skewis, Inwood, Iowa. 
Secretary Morse was a very efficient lumber associa- 
tion worker and his able participation in the retail 
session of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation at Pittsburg last spring will be recalled by all 
who were present at that meeting. The lumbermen of 
the northwest have already been educated in associa- 
tion work by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, which has paved the way for the rapid progress 
which the sister coal association is making, and for the 
undoubted success which it is achieving within a few 
months, accomplishing in this short time what many 
associations have striven for years to attain, 





REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


For the moment the prospects for the combination of 
coal properties in the various large producing states do 
not look so bright as they did several weeks ago. Coal 
men who are in pretty close touch with the financial 
centers of New York say it is because of the burden- 
someness of the industrial securities. At least one deal 
involving the amalgamation of some eastern coal prop- 
erties by the Morgan interests has been laid aside for 
the present. Efforts may be resumed when buoyancy. 
once more shall assert itself. From present indications 
financial conditions will determine. It is said, however, 
that the promoters of the scheme to consolidate the 
Illinois coal properties have already secured options on 
85 percent of them, the options expiring next spring. 

The present coal market has no reference to combina- 
tion plans. It is a good market, a constantly improving 
market. From utter stagnation and listlessness, the bi- 
tuminous trade has become vigorous and alert. The 
scepter has passed from the buyer to the seller. The lat- 
ter has as yet exercised no arbitrary use of his advantage 
but he is asserting the prerogatives of the throne. The 
accumulations of coal are rapidly disappearing. They 
have been whittled down so measurably that they are 
no longer a menace to the stability of present prices as 
a minimum. Whatever changes occur are upward and 
are made with the legitimate market conditions as their 
basis. The improved conditions have two causes; one is 
the increased demand, the other a decreased production. 
The increased demand is mainly for steam coal. Weather 
has not been of a character to call for increased con- 


ats 
sumption of fuel to any notable degree, but manufactur- 
ers are buying more freely, possibly because they are 
running more fully but probably because they see the 
turn in the market and are stocking up a little. The 
railroad companies also are brisk buyers. They not only 
buy—they confiscate. Some eastern producers who by 
supreme effort have managed to ship enough coal to the 
west to fill their obligations and have congratulated 
themselves thereupon have been more or less chagrined 
to see from 15 to 20 percent of this coal taken by the 
railroads for locomotive use. The forcible and unavyoid.- 
able appropriation did not lessen the outery cf the indi. 
vidual buyers who thereby were deprived of the coal due 
them on contract. 

The decreased production of bituminous coal js con- 
siderable. It is due entirely to the shortage of cars, 
There are many western mines that have enough busi- 
ness booked to run at full force steadily; their actual 
producing time is two or three days a week. All re. 
sources are exhausted in an attempt to secure enough 
cars, but in vain; the famine cannot be broken. It may 
be natural to exaggerate; present evils may seem greater 
than those that have passed and gone; but the common 
report that is heard in coal circles is that never in ex- 
perience has the shortage of cars been so great as now, 
In the west a few producers say the situation has im- 
proved, that they are getting a few more cars, but the 
drift of talk is otherwise. Some surmises are that a 
sharp demand for coal must continue for monthis, even 
with the car supply easier. For there is to be, according 
to report, a large sized fuel cavity in the northwest to be 
filled this coming winter with all-rail coal, on account of 
the probable shortage of lake coal. Eastern producers 
are applying all energies to the forwarding of coal on 
their upper lake contracts, but they are not hilarious 
over their success. The crippling of the movement comes 
from the insufficiency of cars for the haulage between 
mines and receiving lake ports. The season of navigation 
on Lake Superior has reached its precarious stage and 
may scon be cut short. It is surmised that the equip- 
ment to be released when the season shall end will be 
needed for many weeks in looking after the deficient 
stocks in the northwest. 

The shortage of coal in the west is mainly on the east- 
ern product, but its very scarcity has of necessity turned 
a number of users to cheaper fuels, the market for which 
has thereby been improved, with a tendency toward 
higher prices. It is not believed that there is now idle 
any mine except where forced by the absence of cars. 
And with cold weather in the near future the conclusion 
reached by coal men now is that the market is to be nota- 
bly strong unless cars may rain down from some unex- 
pected quarter. The railroads are making special efforts 
to secure the speedier unloading of freight and especially 
of coal from cars in the yards of dealers. It is argued 
that if dispatch can be improved in this manner it will 
be equivalent to a corresponding increase in the number 
of cars. Prices of bituminous are generally firm with 
upward trend. 

Anthracite coal this week is quiet; in truth the mar- 
ket has been verging upon the calm and unruffled condi- 
tion for some time. But it may be intensified this week 
by the nearness of the new month, the disposition being 
to put off purchases, there being no intimation of an ad- 
vance in prices. It is quite evident, however, that there 
remains quite a tonnage of anthracite yet to be bought 
by the west. Shipments from Chicago and other dis- 
tributing points have not been as large as ordinarily at 
this season and there is a large conjecture that stocks 
generally in the hands of dealers are not heavy. Cur- 
rent orders are for small amounts but they come from 
everywhere. 

It is equally evident, however, that coal is not coming 
forward from mines in much better supply. Because of 
the dilatory movement to dealers, stocks on dock are 
comfortably large, though receipts at Lake Michigan 
ports are scarcely up to the tonnage at this time last 
year. And rail receipts come under the same conditions 
that stifle the bituminous trade. The supply of cars 
between Chicago and Buffalo is no exception to the gen- 
eral rile and shippers have to take their men off the 
road, employ their office forces in making explanations of 
failure to ship, and live lives of comparative indolence. 

Coke has within the past few days shown a decidedly 
aspiring tendency, The big consumers are seriously hurt 
by the car famine and the buyer who is not protected by 
contracts is paying higher prices than he did a month 


ago. 
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A THING OF BEAUTY AND UTILITY. 

The True & True Company is just issuing some new 
discount cards which are rather the most complete and 
elaborate of anything which heretofore has been gotten 
up in that line. They are in the usual good taste of the 
True & True Company’s printed matter, being attrac: 
tively printed in dark green ink upon an olive color 
stock, suitably embellished in red, 

The discount card contains an index and is illustrated 
with half tones of white pine doors with yellow pine 
panels, also with a half tone of the Emperor door an 
an accompanying half tone of Emperor William of 
Germany, who also figured in a “Gallery of Celebrities 
recently issued by the True & True Company as a piece 
of advertising literature. There is a page of general 
information including points to which freights aré 
equalized. Painted doors, gloss finished grained doors, 
white pine doors with yellow pine panels and veneer 
doors are all listed and net prices are quoted. Under 
the heading of windows there is a cut of the sash 
department of the True & True Company’s Chicago fac: 
tory, with some mention of its excellent facilities for 
manufacturing odd work as well as stock goods. + 
addition to quotations on regular windows there }§ 
something of an innovation in the shape of a complete 
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list of sizes of special front windows and small windows 
carried in stock, most of which are not listed in any 
price list, although sizes in frequent request. This is 
information which will be acceptable to many who pre- 


viously have not known where to find these sizes in 
stock. Storm sash, porch work, mantels, weather strips 
and all sorts of molding of course are included, with 
discounts. 
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CURRENT LOGGING CONDITIONS. 





The Upper [lississippi Tributaries About Closing Woods Labor Still Scarce and Wages High 
--Active Operations in Wisconsin and Minnesota—Prospects in 
the Pine Tree State 





ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 30.—It is announced today 
that the Mississippi & Rum River Broom Company ex- 
ects to discontinue operations at the works above Min- 
neapolis about November 5. Logs to go through the sort- 
ing works at present represent between 15,000,000 and 

i-) F r a ‘ 
18,000,000 feet, and as something like 3,000,000 feet are 
handled daily it can readily be seen that river operations 
cannot last very much longer. 

The last drive of the season has been brought down 
and is in storage booms between this point and St. Cloud, 
to remain for the winter. The drive was not a clean 
one. All strays were allowed to hang up for the winter 
and the remainder were diverted into the storage booms 
in order that they would be accessible as early in the 
spring as possible as soon as the ice went out, This will 
insure early operations in the mills at this point, as the 
logs can be driven into the sorting works with little or 
no difficulty. 

Trouble in Securing Men. 

It is announced that up to the present time not more 
than 25 percent of the men needed for the first crews 
going into the woods have been secured. The recent mild 
weather has made it more than ever difficult to secure 
men. There is a great demand for threshing crews in 
North Dakota and the railroads are making concessions 
to men who will go out there and work for a couple of 
weeks or longer. This has attracted a few of the idle 
laboring men in the city, but locally there is also an 
heavy demand for laborers on urgent house building. 
Conditions in the labor market are regarded as largely 
temporary and men for the woods will be more easy to 
obtain after the first snappy cold weather, but at present 
the supply is limited. 

D. F. Brooks, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company 
and the Brooks ‘Timber Company, of Minneapolis, in com- 
menting upon conditions in northern Minnesota, says: 

We have considerable difficulty in securing a_ sufficient 
number of men to push the work on our new railroad as fast 
as desired. We have done our utmost to secure help, but 
could easily use 100 more men if we could find them. We 
now have about five miles of steel placed and expect a car- 
load of rails at Duluth the latter part of this week. When 
this shipment shall be made we will have a sufficient num- 
ber of rails to build almost the entire road. We have now 
completed about eighteen or twenty miles of grading and 
will push the work as rapidly as possible in order to have 
it completed in the early spring. The new_mill at Scanlon 
will probably be ready for operation on November 1, al- 
though the work of placing the machinery has been delayed 
somewhat. We have a sufficient number of logs at the mill 
to admit of full operation during the winter and expect to 
begin as soon as they may be needed in the spring. 





IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 

DuLutu, MINN., Oct. 29.—There are eight construction 
camps on the line of the railroad of the Brooks ‘Timber 
Company and the loggers are getting in fast both ahead 
and behind them. 

South shore logging by the Hines Lumber Company, 
W. H. Gilbert and the John O’Brien Lumber Company, 
part of the proceeds of which will come to the head of 
the lake, will be on a very extensive scale, one company 
alone getting out about 150,000,000 feet in Bayfield 
and Douglas counties. Some of this will be in the recent 
purchase from Eddy & Glen and J. 8S. Stearns. Gilbert 
will cut 60,000,000 feet and will furnish stock to the 
mill of Murray & Jones here. The O’Brien company will 
get out 50,000,000 feet near Iron river. 

The Empire Lumber Company will get out 25,000,000 
feet south of Superior to be hauled on its St. Croix & 
Duluth road to the St. Croix for driving to the Missis- 
sippi. 

The Red Cliff Lumber Company will log 15,000,000 
feet to be hauled to this city by rail during the winter 
to supply mills here. 

T. B. Walker’s hoisting works on Lake Irvine, near 
Bemidji, have closed down, after handling 25,000,000 feet 
of logs destined for points below. S. A. Gray will get 
out 20,000,000 feet for the Walker mills this winter near 
Bemidji, and camps are now under way. John Sibley 
will cut 9,000,000 feet a few miles north from Farris, 
cast of Bemidji, this winter. 

The Clark-Jackson Lumber Company will probably not 
do any logging this winter, at least not unless it gets 
some timber, for it is now out of that very necessary 
article. The company will either get some logs of its 
own, saw on contract or sell the mill. This mill is new 
and fine. It was built a year ago, began sawing in July, 
1900, and was fully completed about last spring. 

There is more work for men and less of them to do it 
than in many years. Such is the testimony of employ- 
ment agents here. Wages of men for the woods are now 
from $30 to $35 and more for top notch men, and con- 
cerns located away up in the northernmost limits of 
the district are paying the fares of men clear from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, 250 to 300 miles, in order to 
get them. In these cases it is the agreement between 
he companies and the men that if the latter will stay 
until spring their fares will be added to the wages earned 
and not deducted, as has been the rule in the past, 


Among visiting loggers and lumbermen here this week 


_ were William Lyon, of the Burlington Lumber Com- 


pany; William Wood, of Brainerd; Edward Persons, of 
Le Clair, Wis.; F. A. Nolan, J. P. Keyes, St. Paul; T. H. 
Shevlin, D. F. Brooks, Minneapolis; J. B. Dunnigan, of 
Saginaw; M. A. and G. E. Torinus and G. S. Welshus, 
of Stillwater. 





AMONG WAUSAU INTERESTS. 


Wausau, Wis., Oct. 29.—This winter’s work will fin- 
ish the cutting of all the standing timber in the vicinity 
of Arpin. ‘The John Arpin Lumber Company estab- 
lished its mill eleven years ago and its yearly output 
since then has been 14,000,000 feet; the tract will have 
produced in all about 160,000 feet. The Arpin company 
1s now debating the feasibility of tearing down the mill 
and removing it to the northern part of the state. 

The R. Connor Company has opened five camps, three 
out of Stratford and two near Withee. Logs from the 
latter place will be sawed at the Auburndale mill. This 
company expects to cut more than 30,000,000 feet of logs 
this winter. 





AROUND CHEQUAMEGON BAY. 


ASHLAND, WIS., Oct. 28.—As the open or navigable 
season draws to a close and the mills are preparing 
for their annual “boarding up” loggers are beginning 
to prepare for the heavy operations which will be con- 
ducted all through this region during the coming winter 
season, now not very far away. Camps are being estab- 
lished throughout Ashland, Bayfield and Douglass coun- 
ties and conservative operators say that the output of 
timber this winter will be a trifle larger than that of 
last. In speaking of the logging to be done this winter 
a well known Chequamegon bay logger said today: 

The logging industry in the region of Ashland will be con- 
ducted this year with the same spirit of thrift that has char- 
acterized this traffic for the past three or four years. If any 
thing, there will be more timber cut in Bayfield and Douglass 
counties, some by new operators who have just entered or are 
about to enter the field, but most of them will be put in by 
the old operators who have logged for years and who are 
anxious to get their timber holdings cleaned up. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company will cut this 
winter about 150,000,000 feet of timber in Bayfield and 
Douglass counties and the logs coming from these mills 
will be sent to the head of the lake and to the Ashland 
mills to be sawed. The Scofield mill at the head of the 
lake and the Keystone and Baker & Stewart mills at 
Ashland will saw the Hines lumber. This company will 
put in another camp at Poplar, on the Northern Pacific, 
where it has maintained a camp all summer, 

W. H. Gilbert will cut about 60,000,000 feet of timber 
this season in Bayfield and Douglass counties, where he 
operates the year around. At Wentworth, a little sta- 
tion near West Superior, in Douglass county, he has 
two camps and two others near Iron River, in Bayfield 
county. These four camps will employ 500 men and the 
timber coming from them will largely be sent to Ashland 
and the remainder to the head of the lake. 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company will. endeavor to 
bank about 60,000,000 feet of logs this winter. This 
company has five camps, two of them being located at 
Iron River, one at Port Wing and two midway between 
Port Wing and Iron River. The output of the O’Brien 
camps will be sent to mills at the head of the lake and 
to the Washburn and Bayfield mills. Little if any of the 
timber will be brought to Ashland. 

A. P. Brewer and other well known Chequamegon bay 
operators will cut considerable timber this season in the 
counties named, 





EASTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Saginaw, Micu., Oct. 29.—Heywood ‘is the name of 
the lumbering town that has blossomed out around the 
mills of Haak Bros., at a point on the Mackinaw divi- 
sion between Wolverine and Rondo. There are two mills 
there operated by this firm. The Michigan Central is 
building ten miles of track to enable the firm to reach 
timber and six miles more will be constructed next year. 

The Twin Lake branch of the Mackinaw division has 
been extended east of Lewiston five miles to enable Sall- 
ing, Hanson & Co. to reach a body of timber owned by 
that firm. 

When logs are hauled by rail occasionally a log rolls 
from the train. For the last two months on the Mack- 
inaw division of the Michigan Central a pick-up train 
has been employed in picking up these logs. 

Three trains of logs are being hauled daily over thie 
Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central to the Sall- 
ing-Hanson mill at Roscommon, formerly the Crump 
slant. 

In the United States court at Bay City last Wednes- 
day John McMullen and John Scarles, of Iosco county, 
were tried on a charge of stealing timber from govern- 
ment lands. The defendants admitted taking the timber 
but claimed they acted under information from the gov- 


ernment land office that the tract cut was not govern- 
ment land. Judge Swan charged that under the circum- 
stances the defendants should be compelled to pay only 


the value of the timber cut, which the jury fixed at 
$87.64. 





IN THE MAINE WOODS. 


Banecor, Me., Oct. 28.—Men are being sent into the 
Penobscot woods camps as fast as they can be hired, but 
the prospect of getting full crews at the usual time is 
not encouraging. One reason given for the scarcity of 
men is that hundreds who formerly were glad to get 
jobs in the woods now find more lucrative employment 
during October, November and the first half of Decem- 
ber as guides for sportsmen, earning so much money in 
this way that they do not feel the need of swinging an 
ax or driving a pair of horses later on. There are in 
Maine about 2,000 registered guides, and a majority of 
them formerly worked in the lumber woods. When the 
300 men who have been coaxing the belated West branch 
drive along shall have been discharged, some time this 
week probably, the situation will be somewhat improved, 
but it will be well into December before all the oper- 
ators can get full crews. 

Congressman Powers, of Houlton, has sold the larger 
part of 137,000 acres of timber lands in northern Maine 
which he owned, retaining but 30,000 acres. These lands 
have rapidly increased in value in the past few years. 
Not long ago Congressman Powers gave two Maine men 
an option on his land for $360,000, but they decided not 
to buy. Since then he has disposed of one tract that 
cost him $14,000 for $50,000, while to others he has sold 
lands to the amount of $500,000 and has, as above stated, 
30,000 acres left, worth not less than $100,000. 

L. L. Mason, of Portland, has purchased of E. I. 
Brown one-half interest in common in what is known 
as Mount Abraham Town, Franklin county, a tract of 
about 13,000 acres, in which he previously owned a 
quarter interest. It is estimated that there are standing 
upon this town 50,000,000 feet of spruce, 20,000 cords of 
white birch and large quantities of other kinds of tim- 
ber, mostly virgin growth. The Franklin & Megantic 
railroad has a branch extending to within a mile of this 
land and a line has been surveyed four miles beyond, 
into the heart of the forest. 

The Great Northern Paper. Company will cut more 
logs this winter than ever before and has already sent 
several hundred men into the woods. The company’s 
operations will be chiefly around Chesuncook lake. 

A new firm, F. C. Robinson & Sons, will operate this 
winter on Fish river, Aroostook county, for spruce. 
Their logs will be driven into Portage lake, there to be 
manufactured and the product shipped via the Bangor 
& Aroostook railroad. 

A settlement has just been announced in the United 
States circuit court in the case of Charles A. Clark, of 
Cedar Rapids, Mich., vs. Edward T, Spencer et al., of 
Bangor, Me., an action involving the ownership of a 
quantity of timber cut on land claimed by both parties 
and located in Piscataquis county, Maine. By agree- 
ment of the parties the action has been dismissed on pay- 
ment of costs. : 

J. A. Gregory, of St. John, N. B., has taken a lease 
for ten years of a block of timber land at Lepreaux, 
the price being $10,000. 
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INCREASING MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 30.—The directors of the 
Retail Lumberman’s Mutual Insurance Company held 
a meeting this afternoon in the rooms of the company 
in the Lumber Exchange for the purpose of considering 
i proposition whereby the maximum insurance carried 
by one firm could be increased. All the directors with 
two exceptions were present and jt was decided to rec- 
ommend to the company that two classes of policies be 
written, to be known as class “A” and class “B.” Class 
A will constitute the old policies and class B will pro- 
vide for further insurance to the maximum amount of 
$3,000. In fact, under this plan two companies will 
be operating under the management and officers of the 
one company, and practically at the expense of one com- 
pany. ‘The monies received from class A premiums 
will be kept in one fund and will be used in paying 
losses sustained by class A policies and the proportion- 
ate expense of conducting this branch of the business, 
while the monies received from class B policies will be 
kept in a second fund and will be administered sepa- 
rately in the same way. 

Under the old plan no retailer could take insurance 
in the company amounting to more than $3,000; addi- 
tional insurance had to be placed in old line companies. 
Under the new plan a retailer can take insurance iu 
class A amounting to the maximum amount and also 
another policy in class B, amounting to the maximum 
sum, which will be $3,000, thus enabling a retailer to 
secure insurance in the sum of $6,000 by taking two 
classes of policies. 

It was shown during the meeting that there were 
800 applications for class B insurance, aggregating $1,- 
900,000, more than the total amount written in the 
first two years of the existence of the mutual company. 

After considering the matter the directors unani- 
mously voted in favor of recommending the adoption 
of the plan outlined above to the stockholders of the 
company at their annual meeting to be held in this city 
January 15. It is expected the plan will be adopted 
at that time and the articles of association and by-laws 
of the company will be changed to permit the writing 
of insurance under the new plan. Several plans were 
under consideration but this is considered the simplest 
and the most practical. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 


Low Grade Boards Rapidly Becoming Scarce -Advances Recommended on W est Coast Products 
—Date for the Northwestern Association Annual—Lessening of Timber 
Supplies for Duluth [ills—Sale of a Prominent Log- 
ging Road —A Week in Omaha. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 30.—So much has been said 
durjng the past summer about the increased percentage 
in the production of low grade boards that many manu- 
facturers have felt justified in making concessions on 
their accumulations of No. 3 and No. 5 boards. While 
it is true that there has been an increase in the per- 
centage of low grade lumber manufactured during the 
year, possibly because everything in the shape of a mer- 
chantable log was taken out of the woods last winter, 
present information indicates that the stocks of No. 4 and 
No. 5 boards have been much reduced within the past 
sixty days. Extreme efforts have been made to unload 
this class of lumber, with the result that a much easier 
feeling prevails and the market is noticeably firmer. Es- 
pecially is there a shortage, compared with other lengths, 
of 16-foot, which is being held for more money than other 
lengths. 

Box Makers Large Buyers. 

Box makers are again large buyers of low grade boards, 
being unable to get the lumber they need from other 
sources. They have never had a larger business than 
they are doing today, the demand for boxes being larger 
than in 1899 and the largest ever known in this market. 
The box factories are running at the full limit of their 
capacity and manufacturers must have lumber. The 
price of low grade boards will surely become firmer as the 
season advances. Within three weeks the majority of 
the mills will be closed for the season. There is no oc- 
casion for any uneasiness over a surplus of low grade 
boards, as the demand during the winter will take them 
all, The price is already advancing. 

Lath Are Firmer. 

A much stronger tone prevails in the lath market this 
week than at any previous time this year. Not only 
is there a large demand from nearby points but down 
river yards are taking good supplies of good orders of 
this class of lumber. While quotable prices are no higher 
than they were there has been a curtailment in the 
matter of discounts which makes prices at least 5 to 10 
percent higher than they were a fortnight ago. It is 
understood that surplus stock has generally been reduced 
to low limits, and this is the source of the present 
stronger feeling. It is anticipated that the situation 
will continue to show a firmer tone as long as the present 
excessive demand shall continue, which may be through- 
out November and possibly until midwinter. 

Car Shortage Again Acute. 

Car shortage is again becoming acute and more dif- 
ficulty is experienced in obtaining cars this week than 
at any other time since the middle of September. ‘The 
white pine movement since the middle of the month has 
broken all records and has required more than the usual 
quota of cars, but in addition there has been a heavy 
movement of wheat and other grains, especially of flax. 
The movement of merchandise from the head of the lakes 
and from Chicago is also heavy at this season and this 
is a contributing factor in the car shortage situation. 
The shortage as it pertains to the lumber trade is \espe- 
cially noticeable in the section to the south and west 
of this market on the Minneapolis & St. Louis, Great 
Northern, Omaha, Milwaukee and other roads tapping 
Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota. 


West Coast Representatives Meet. 

Last Wednesday afternoon representatives of west 
coast concerns held a meeting in the Lumber Exchange 
in this city. The object of the meeting was to get the 
selling interests together that a true and comprehensive 
idea of the situation might be arrived at and a uniform 
list. be fixed. This was considered necessary, as a large 
part of the line yard contracts are to be placed within 
the next sixty days and the bulk of the business for the 
coming year is transacted at that time. A telegram was 
prepared to be sent to the west coast meeting of manu- 
facturers held on Thursday of last week, the opinion of 
those present at the meeting being that they were well 
qualified to advise as to the prices that should prevail 
in this section. The prices recommended, based on a 50- 
cent rate, are as follows: a 

No. 4 or 6-inch red cedar bevel siding, 4-foot, $13.50; same 
6-foot, $18.50; same 8-foot, $20.50; same 10-foot, $20.50; 
same 12-foot, $22.50: same 14 and 16-foot, $22.50: No. 2. 
$1.50 less a thousand than No. 1; No. 3 $4 less a thousand 
than No. 2; extra *A*, 6 to 2 16-inch red cedar shingles, 
$2.40; second grade red cedar shingles (Standard A), $2; 
shingles in mixed cars to be sold at the same price as in 
straight cars. Orders must contain one-third each in long 
lengths. 

It was recommended that all fir flooring be dressed full 
back, two sides, and center matched, as all southern pine 
now is; also that prices on rates above 40 cents (applying 
to fir only) be left as open territory. The following 
prices, based on a 40-cent rate, were recommended: 

No. 1 fir, 4 or 6-inch flooring, vertical grain, 6-foot or 
8-foot, $25; same, 10-foot, $27; same, 12-foot, 14-foot or 16- 


PA deal No. 2 $2 less than No. 1; No. 3 $2 less than 
o. 2. 


It was recommended that the following prices on fir 
ceiling be adopted : 


No. 1, % by 4-inch or 6-inch, 5 to 10-foot. 15; same, 
12 to 16-foot, $17; No. 2 $1 less'than No. 1; ne 83 $1 less 
than No. 2; No. 1 % by 4-inch or 6-inch, 6 to 10-foot, $17: 
same 12 to 16-foot, $19; No. 2 $1 less than No. 1: No 


8 
$1 less than No. 2; No. 1 %-inch by 4 or 6-inch, 6 to 10- 





foot, $22; No. 1 % by 4-inch or G6-inch, 12 to 16-foot $24; 
No. 2 $3 less than No. 1; No. 3 $1 less than No, 2. 

Prices recommended on drop siding were: 

No. 1, 6-inch drop siding 6 to 10-foot, $20.50; same, 
12 to 16-foot, $23; No. 2 $1,50 less than No. 1 

It is reported that those present were unanimously 
in favor of the prices recommended. 

Retailers’ Convention Date Fixed. 

The date for the annual convention of the Northwest- 
ern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was fixed at a 
meeting of the board of directors held last week and the 
convention will be held at Minneapolis, January 14, 15 
and 16, 1902. The afternoon of the 15th will be de- 
voted to the meeting of the mutual insurance company, 
but further than this the detailed arrangement of the 
program was left in the hands of Secretary Hollis. It is 
probable that the full program will not be announced 
before the middle or latter part of December. Saiesmen 
will undoubtedly begin to make arrangements for the 
entertainment of the delegates soon and will adopt some 
unique form of entertainment different from anything 
previously attempted. Owing to several matters of im- 
portance which are to come before the association at 
that time, it is expected the convention will be one of 
the best attended in its history. 

Minor Mention. 

Capt. T. H. Stevens, Minneapolis representative of 
the Amery Lumber Company, left the city the latter 
part of last week for a short business trip to Chicago. 

George P. Thompson, traveler for the Brainerd Lum- 
ber Company, has purchased yards at Eagle Bend and 
Long Prairie, Minn., from H. J. Greenwood. He will 
continue representing the company on the road, but will 
devote a portion of his attention to the new yards. 

C. P. Bratnober, of Waterloo, Towa, passed through 
Minneapolis this week on the way to his home, after 
having spent about three weeks on the Pacific coast 
looking after business matters. He spent the larger part 
of his time while on the coast in the vicinity of Seattle, 
where in company with H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Company, he has large lumber interests. 

G. W. Allen, of Madison Lake, Minn., was in Minne- 
apolis this week. He has recently returned from a 
month’s pleasure trip on the Pacific coast. 

W. E. Shoot, of the W. E. Shoot Lumber Company, 
Chicago, passed through Minneapolis this week on a 
return trip from northern Minnesota milling points. 

Ki. H. Dewel and J. M. Bartlett, of Dewel & Bartlett, 
were in Minneapolis last week on their way to North 
Dakota. The firm has recently sold its yards at Max- 
well to the Willard-Miller Lumber Company, of Water- 
loo. 

J. P. Reardon, traveler for the McGoldrick Lumber 
Company, has returned from South Dakota. He states 
that the demand for lumber in that section is heavy at 
present, as many of the farmers are in a position to make 
their projected fall improvements. The McGoldrick 
Lumber Company has closed a contract with William 
Miller, of Minneapolis, whereby the latter will bank 
7,000,000 feet of logs in the vicinity of Benoit, Wis. The 
company has arranged to have the logs sawed at the mill 
at that place during the winter and early spring. 

Robert S. Wilson, of Seattle, Wash., was in the city 
recently on his way to Des Moines, Iowa, where he will 
remain for several weeks visiting relatives. 

Robert Fullerton, vice president of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Company, Des Moines, Towa, is in Minne- 
apolis this week looking after matters in connection with 
the new cedar mill which the company has recently con- 
structed in St. Paul. 

F. J. Lang, of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, Hermansville, Mich.; was in Minneapolis this week 
looking over the market and disposing of white cedar 
posts. 

Among the retail lumbermen at the Minneapolis mar- 
ket during the past week, were the following: Maynard 
Crane, Cooperstown, N. D.; Mr. Chase, representing Reed 
& Sherwood, Anoka, Minn.; W. H. Gerhart, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Mr. Howell, Roberts & Howell, Pierpont, N. D.; 8. 
C, Culbertson, Jefferson, Iowa. 

C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, re- 
turned the latter part of last’ week from the Pacific 
coast, where he has been for the past few weeks. He be- 
lieves that conditions with west coast fir and cedar man- 
ufacturers are now much better than they have been for 
several months. The redwood manufacturers, he de- 
clares, are slowly pushing their way into eastern fields 
and are finding a good market in Chicago and other large 
cities in the east. 


THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crosse, Wis., Oct. 29.—We have had only an oc- 
casional shower for several weeks. River business is 
about at an end for the season, but an occasional raft 
goes down river. Those who intend logging on this 
river this winter are now in the woods with crews of 
men and teams building roads and getting ready for 
cold weather. With an average winter all standing tim- 
ber will be cut on this river. Trade is fairly good. 

A. G. Nevins arrived here on Tuesday last with the 





remains of his father, who died some days ago in New 
York city. The burial took place from the Episcopal 
church. Mr. Nevins is now located at Madison, §. p, 
where he has several lumber yards. He left for home 
Tuesday evening. 

John H. MeMillan, who has charge of the Sawyer & 
Austin Lumber Company’s plant at Pine Bluff, Ark., jg 
in the city. His wife will accompany him on his return 
to Pine Bluff, where they will reside in the future. 

The John Paul Lumber Company has sold to the Chj- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy road its old mill site, which 
includes the river frontage and the piling ground, in al] 
fifteen or twenty lots. The railroad company will use jt 
for its own purpose in part and the balance of it will be 
sold for manufacturing purposes. 

John D. Young has just returned from a trip through 
southern Minnesota, where he is interested in several] 
yards with headquarters at Fairmont. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

Dututu, MInN., Oct. 29.—The largest lumber sale of 
the week was 4,000,000 feet of salvage stock to the Ameri- 
can Lumber Company at top prices. Prices remain firm 
and shipments are considerable. The vessel rate is strong, 
Most of the mills will be through for the season in about 
two weeks and lumber shipments east will cease in a 
little longer time. ‘The shipments of the week have been 
as follows: 


BOAT AND DESTINATION. Feet Carried, 
Steamer Mingoe, Tonawanda...............6.. 950,000 


Schooner Brainerd, Cleveland.................. 625,000 
Steamer Wetmore, Toledo... .....cceccccccecss 650,000 
Steamer Linden, Sandusky.................... 1,008,000 
Steamer Prentice, Chicago................008. 570,000 
Steamer Maxwell, Cleveland................... 700,000 
Schooner Middlesex, Chicago................. 800,000 
Schooner Oak Leaf, Chicago.... 600,000 





misemer Th. TT. Verver, Chicego.....csccvccscsos 
Schooner Moore, Tonawanda................+.. 


800,000 
900,000 


SO Se er 950,000 
Steamer Peerless, CHICA ..60. coc svc sees cece 300,000 
Steamer Lizzie A. Law, Cleveland............. 1.030.000 


Steamer Monouhansett, Cleveland.............. 
Steamer day Gonld, Chicago.........esccrccces 
Bohooner Wixile, BAGINAW..... 00. cccccvccsccces 


REL OER eae Pe ere ne ae 11,265,000 


Papers in the Mitchell & McClure timber sale, spoken 
of a month or so ago, have been filed this week. The 
land sold is in 52 and 53-13, close to this city, and the 
price $290,000. Cook, Tourish, Putnam and O’Brien 
are the purchasers and the sale practically settles the 
removal of this timber from mills at Duluth to those at 
Cloquet, for it is probable that the sawing of this tract 
will be at the Brooks-Scanlon mill at that place. There 
are from 45,000,000 to 60,000,000 feet in the tract, ac- 
cording to whose estimates one follows. 

So extensive has been this movement of timber lands 
into the hands of outside lumbermen in both nearby 
towns and some distance away, and so great is the inva- 
sion of this timber district by outside mills from the south- 
west and east, that the timber limits of the Duluth mills 
are being cut into rapidly and the timber remaining for 


550,000 
340,000 
500,000 


them is a mere trifle compared to what it was a few: 


years ago. It is really a very serious matter for the 
local lumbermen, and they are at last fully alive to the 
situation, though they protest that it is impossible for 
them to do anything to prevent it. This sale of Mitchell 
& McClure has emphasized at its hight rather than begun 
the condition, and it is now interesting to note the com- 
ments. Local lumbermen had for many years a clear 
field and but a short time ago could have secured timber 
adjacent to mills here for a half or less what they could 
today buy the same stock, and the fact that many of 
them then had lying idle in bank money with which to 
make these purchases does not tend to add to their peace 
of mind and comfort. 

The board of assessment at Superior has cut the as- 
sessment of Peyton, Kimball & Barber to $25,000, ,that of 
the West Superior Lumber Company to $40,000 and has 
laid over the assessment of the Schofield mill. 

Sawing contracts will probably be closed in a few 
days that will give the St. Louis Lumber Company 
about 10,000,000 feet and Hubbard & Vincent half as 
much for the winter, the logs being from the Red Clif 
Lumber Company. Musser-Sauntry interests are figur- 
ing on a large cut for the winter. 

Fire destroyed the lumber in the yards of the Alex- 
ander & Edgar Company at.Iron River, Wis., the other 
day. There were 12,000,000 feet in the yards and all 
but some scoots and low grade stuff was burned. Among 
the lumber destroyed was much high grade stock, shop 
lumber and other grades, that will run the loss up very 
high. It is estimated that this is about $200,000, well 
insured. The company lost its mill a year or more ago 
and rebuilt last season. Iron River itself was almost 
wiped out by fire a few years ago, and for a time during 
this fire it looked as though the operation was to be re 
peated. 

Fire destroyed Stewart’s logging camp of the Tower 
Lumber Company and burned four horses as well as 
other equipment. 

T. H. Shevlin, of Minneapolis, has been here and at 
Cass Lake the past week. He spoke in a very optimistic 
way of the national conditions and of President Roose- 
velt while here and gave it as his opinion that early 
action would be taken by congress toward the opening 
of the Cass Lake reservation. He is president of the J. 
Neills Lumber Company, of Cass Lake, and was there to 
look over the situation. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 
ASHLAND, Wis., Oct. 29.—Judge Bunn, of the United 
States district court, has ordered the officers of the 
city to appear in his court at Madison and show by 
the testimony taken before the board of review, if they 
can, that the assessment of the John O’Brien Lumber 
Company was just and legal. The application was 
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made by Attorney Sleight, who showed that the John 
Brien Lumber Company was a corporation of another 
state but doing business in Wisconsin and that the 
amount in controversy exceeded the constitutional limit 
of $2,000. The court granted the petition and the city 
must show him that the John O’Brien Lumber Com- 
any was justly taxed by the board of review of Ash- 
jand. John O’Brien, president of the O’Brien com- 
pany, was in Ashland last week and said: 

We want everything right and just, but when it comes to 
unjust taxes we think we have a right to complain. This is 
the first time since we have been doing business at Ashland 
that we have made any complaint and we think we had just 
cause for doing so. Our lumber was assessed too high, but 
one of the greatest objections we had to make was the 
taxes on logs. Some of our logs were taken to Bayfield and 
Washburn, but the Ashland assessors taxed us for it all. We 
appealed to the board of review for a reassessment but they 
did not do anything for us, so we had to resort to the courts 
for justice. 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company sold during the 
past week several million feet of lumber in small lots. 
Kelsey & Kelsey, of North Tonawanda, bought of this 
company 1,000,000 feet of white pine. The lumber, 
now on the docks of the W. R. Durfee mill at Ash- 
jand, will be shipped immediately. 

John A. Jacobs, of the Jacobs Lumber Company, 
Washburn, has decided to retire from the saw mill 
business. The mill closed down last Thursday, all of 
the logs having been sawed, and the mill will not be 
operated again by Mr. Jacobs. In case of a reorganiza- 
tion of the milling property the mill will probably run 
all next summer; otherwise only the shingle mill will 
be operated. 

The past week has been the lightest as far as ship- 
ping is concerned of any week this season; only three 
cargoes Of lumber were shipped, accounted for by 
the fact that nearly all of the lumber boats are 
bunched and at present are at the lower ports dis- 
charging their cargoes. 

An order issued by the United States district court 
for the disposal of the Washburn, Bayfield & Iron 
River railway as personal property has caused a very 
brilliant flurry among the residents in Bayfield county, 
who opened their pocketbooks to build the road. Unless 
something very radical shall take place within the 
coming weeks all of the rails will be taken up and 
sold to the highest bidder. Frederick F. Weber, of 
the St. Louis Car & Foundry Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been in Ashland ail week looking after his 
company’s interests. He stated today that he would 
make a strong endeavor to sell all of the rolling stock 
of the road just as soon as possible and for what- 
ever he could get for it. The road was built in 1898 
by D. M. Sabin, of St. Paul, the money being furnished 
by the residents of Bayfield county. It cost $187,000. A. 
(. Frost, of Chicago, bought up the bonds of the road 
and became the receiver. It is under his direction 
that the property will now be sold. The Washburn, 
Bayfield & Iron River is a very valuable property and 
as a railroad would bring more money than as _per- 
sonal property. However, as Mr. Weber said today, 
steel commands a high price and a ready market and 
little difficulty would be realized in disposing of the 
property. O. F. Clark, manager of the road, is now 
in Milwaukee negotiating with the head officials of 
the Wisconsin Central for the purchase of the prop- 
erty as a railroad. Negotiations have also been opened 
with the Northern Pacific. It was reported here this 
evening at the Knight hotel that the Central had taken 
4 15-day option on the property. In anticipation of 
the road’s being torn up the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Ashland railway js preparing a road bed that will 
reach all of the principal camps lying along the line 
of the Washburn, Bayfield & Iron River. If this 
branch line should be built the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Ashland, with the Ashland & Siskowit railway, would 
be able to handle all of the logs which were formerly 
hauled by the railroad in controversy. 

Two sales of choice white pine stock were consum- 
mated today in this city. L. K. Baker, of the Stearns 
lumber Company, Odanah, sold 3,000,000 feet of choice 
white pine stock to the Soper Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago. The lumber has been looked over many times this 
season by prospective buyers but in every instance a sale 
was frustrated owing to the steepness of the price asked. 
The Nester Lumber Company also sold 800,000 feet of 
the same grade of stock to eastern buyers. 

A meeting has been called for next Sunday for the 
Purpose of forming a union of the skilled workmen 
employed in the Ashland mills. There are over 600 
skilled workmen here. 

; A. McCall, the Canadian square timber man, has been 
In the city all week looking over stock. 

F. J. Hathway, of the Spider Lake Lumber Company, 
and W. J. Thompson, of the Thompson Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, are in the Chequamegon bay market looking 
Over stock, 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINEYTE, Wis., Oct. 30.—There have been few lum- 
*t buyers and few sales made on the river this week, 
and almost an entire absence of eastern shipments. 
C,H, Brown, of the Cream City Sash & Door Company, 
§ here and made selections of stock. 

Jesse Spalding, of Chicago, is here for a few days 
looking over the affairs of the Menominee River Logging 
“mpany, which will practically retire from business 
this Season, having used up all its timber and having no 
hore in sight. It is probable the mill will be dismantled 
at the close of the sawing season. 

William Holmes, of Holmes & Sons, purchased today 

€ timber on 3,887 acres of land in the western part of 
fon nett county from George Baldwin, of Appleton, 
or $40,000. 

Re, speaking of the lumber situation today Francis A. 
town, of the Marinette Lumber Company, said: 


The demand has been steady and firm for all better grades 
of pine and the prices of last year have been well main- 
tained. In lower grades prices have fallen about $2 a thou- 
sand. The condition of the market in hemlock and hard- 
woods has puzzled the oldest heads. The demand has been 
very sluggish and at low prices. Hemlock has been con- 
sidered a fair substitute for some grades of pine piece stuff 
and yet the price has differentiated as much as 25 cents a 
thousand. 

The cost of getting out lumber has greatly increased dur- 
ing the past year or two, and while the manufacturer has 
obtained better prices for his product the profits have been 
proportionately less. It would be impossible to put your 
finger directly on to the cause of the increased cost, but 
everything costs more. Hay, provisions, feed and wages all 
are higher, and while the lumber manufacturer is not losing 
any money he is not getting very rich at present. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, Micu., Oct. 29.—Last week 
the writer made a trip over the Detroit & Mackinac 
railroad which runs from Bay City to Tower, on the 
Lake Huron shore, fifty-one miles north of Alpena. 
The Prescott saw mill at East Tawas is being oper- 
ated this season. At Au Sable the Hull & Ely, the 
Au Sable Lumber Company and the Loud company are 
operating. The white pine that is tributary to these 
points has been pretty nearly all cut, but there is a 
large quantity of mixed timber yet available. Only 
three rafts of long timber were taken out of Black 
river, Alcona county, this season. These were for the 
Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company, Alger, Smith 
& Co. having finished rafting long timber from this 
point. ‘The saw mill shut down October 10 and there 
is about 2,000,000 feet of lumber yet to ship away. 
There is a shingle mill at this point which will be 
stocked by rail. At Alpena several mills are being 
operated and the output for the season will approxi- 
mate 75,000,000 feet. There is a lot of cedar taken 
into Alpena, J. A. Widner operating a yard there. 
At Millersburg two or three mills are in operation. 
At Onaway the Lobdell-Bailey Company, which bought 
28,000 acres of timber land in that vicinity, is build- 
ing a large factory to which reference was made in 
a previous letter. At Tower a wooden bowl factory, 
shingle and saw mill are being operated. The rail- 
road company is extending its Indian river branch 
seven miles to reach more timber. While the white 
pine in this region is practically cut off there is a 
world of hemlock, cedar and hardwood timber yet avail- 
able. The Maltby Lumber Company, of Bay City, the 
Cleveland Cedar Company, the Valentine & Clark com- 
pany and other concerns are getting out large quan- 
tities of cedar and the demand is active. Cedar camps 
are being established in every direction. Some diffi- 
culty is experienced in getting labor and wages are 
high. But cedar is bringing a good price. Ties are 
worth 30 and 32 cents and telephone and telegraph 
poles range from $3 to $20 each. The Detroit & 
Mackinae railroad has handled about 75,000,000 feet 
of logs this year and hundreds of carloads of shingles 
and cedar. Between the years 1880 and 1899 Alger, 
Smith & Co. rafted from Black river from 45,000,000 
to 100,000,000 feet of long timber annually, but this 
industry is a thing of the past. 

Ezra Richardson, of Saginaw, of Richardson & Avery, 
a Michigan firm operating at Duluth, said the other 
day that his firm let a contract with a Duluth firm 
to take from the tree and lay down in manufactured 
lumber 30,000,000 feet by June 1 next. The firm 
expected to begin manufacturing September 1 but has 
not yet gotten its plant in motion. 

George W. Stevens, formerly in the lumber business 
at Saginaw under the name of Stevens & Ladue, later 
with the Cranberry Lumber Company at Duluth, still 
later with the Arthur Hill Company at Buffalo, and 
for a year or more member of the Stevens-Miller Lum- 
ber Company, operating a saw, lath and shingle mills 
near Rose City, Mich., has sold out to Frank Miller, his 
partner, and the latter will continue the business. 
Mr. Stevens will continue to buy and sell lumber in 
car lots with an office in Saginaw. 

L. C. Slade went east last Wednesday to attend a 
meeting of the executive committee of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and it is likely 
that he will bring back some orders in his inside 
pocket. 

L. L. Hotchkiss, formerly in the lumber business 
in Bay City and late manager for the Cranberry Lum- 
ber Company, is now manager of the lumber manu- 
facturing business of the Diamond Match Company at 
Green Bay, Wis., and he has a lot of friends in the 
Saginaw valley who are pleased at his success. 

E. N. Briggs, of the Madera Sugar Pine Company, 
of California, is spending a few weeks at his old home 
in Saginaw. Hon. Arthur Hill, of the same company, 
has been in the east some time but will come home 
this week for a day or two and then go on to Cali- 
fornia. : 

The Edmund Hall saw mill at Bay City has been 
operated this season, cutting hemlock and other tim- 
ber, and it is expected that the mill will be run next 
season. The Hall mill at Sarnia, Ont., is doing good 
work and about 14,000,000 feet of lumber is piled on 
the dock. The new mill of the Cleveland Saw Mill & 
Lumber Company at Sarnia is nearly finished but will 
probably not begin operations until spring. The com- 
pany has nearly 15,000,000 feet of logs in boom at 
Sarnia to begin on. 

William Schuette has been at Bell Haven, N. C., two 
weeks looking after his lumbering interests and on 
his return went to Canada to look after some lumber 
being manufactured by Eddy Bros. for Mershon, Schu- 
ette, Parker & Co. This firm is doing a steady and 
large business. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Lumber Company’s mill at 
Bay City started up yesterday after having been shut 
down to make repairs. A large stock of logs will 


be railed to the mill as fast as possible and the plant 
will run all winter, 

The new band mill built by H. C. Ward, one-half 
mile from Frederic, is in operation and the Michigan 
Central will soon build side tracks to the plant. 

Arthur F. Watson, of Cheboygan, has been buying 

large tracts of timber lands in that county, and it is 
reported that a large woodenware factory is to be 
erected at Mackinaw City. ‘ 
W. B. Comstock returned to Alpena on Thursday 
from California. He says the report that he had 
made large investments in timber on the coast was 
erroneous, although he did look over some timber prop- 
erties in Oregon. He thinks there are great possibil- 
ities for lumbermen in that region. 

Johnson & Anderson, of Cadillac, have orders for 
about 6,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber to be cut. 

D. C. Pelton, of Pelton & Reid, Cheboygan, who 
went to Oregon last February, writes under date of 
October 12 to the effect that he had looked over 100,- 
000,000 feet of timber and two logging outfits, includ- 
ing eight steam logging engines, one locomotive with a 
train of cars, one mile of railway track and all the 
rignts and improvements of the boom company on the 
Elocaman river in Wahkiakum county, Washington, 
all of which he purchased. On March 4 the Pelton- 
Armstrong Company was incorporated, with paid up 
capital of $100,000, Mr. Pelton holding 75 percent of 
the stock and the offices of president and treasurer, the 
other 25 percent being owned by Henry Armstrong. 
The main office is in Portland, Ore., to which city all 
the logs. are towed and manufactured into lumber. 
The Pelton-Armstrong company has extended its log- 
ging road into timber enough to last five years and 
employs 150 men in its camps at the present time. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OntI0, Oct. 28.—The scarcity of cars con- 
tinues and is the one general subject of conversation. 
Complaint is made that the railroad companies do not 
seem to have a desire to lift a hand to alter the situa- 
tion. The Cleveland Saw Mill Company says it can ship 
lumber from upper Michigan to Pittsburg and other 
nearby points more quickly than from here. It says— 
and its sentiments are indorsed generally—that trade is 
good but that it cannot get cars enough or fast enough 
to fill orders and that consequently a good deal of trade 
is lost. Everybody is in a hurry. When a dealer is 
ready to buy lumber it means that he wants the lumber 
at once; what is wanted is wanted in a hurry. 

A. H. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Company, 
just returned from Duluth and Ashland, is reported to 
have bought several million feet of norway and white 
pine. This company recently built a large addition to its 
office and is now excellently located in its new quarters. 

Potter, Teare & Co. are unloading 350,000 feet of 
southern pine just received direct from the mills. 

Paul Gill, of the C. H. Gill Lumber Company, reports 
trade as good but says the company’s out of town trade 
is much hampered for want of cars. 

The local visiting list was large last week. It in- 
cluded C. Parsch, of Elyria; James A. Hunt, Wads- 
worth; Frank A. McCormick, Marietta; J. F. Douber, 
Steubenville; P. J. Burnower, Canton; Edward Dana- 
baugh, Evans City, Pa.; Louis Heller, Youngstown; W. 
J. Alexander, Steubenville; James I. M. Willson, L. L. 
Satler, of the Satler Lumber Company, Mr. Gillespie, 
of the H. Murphy Mill & Lumber Company, all of 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Frederick Buell, Malvern; J. F. Dow- 
ler, Bedford, and D. R. Garner, of Saybrook. 

The American Washboard Company’s recent loss by 
fire is estimated at $300,000. The company cut annu- 
ally about 3,000,000 feet of lumber, mostly poplar and 
cottonwood, into washboards. It is not yet decided 
whether it will rebuild. 

Real estate transactions aggregated more than $250,- 
000 last week. 

Lumber receipts by boat this week were: 

Boat AND Port OF SAILING. Feet Delivered, 
Propeller Newaygo, Ashland, Wis............+.++. 850,000 
Schooner Alexander Anderson, Ashland, Wis..... 650,000 
Schooner J. R. Edwards, Ashland, Wis.......... 750,000 


Propeller H. B. Tuttle, Ashland, Wis........... 600,000 
Schooner Uranus, Ashland, Wis.............+.. 700,000 


Schooner Donaldson, Ashland, Wis............... 650,000 
Schooner Kingfisher, Ashland, Wis............... 750,000 
Propeller Leland, Ashland, Wis...............-. 650,000 
Propeller T. R. Scott, Black River, Mich.......... 500,000 
Schooner Tyson F., Alpena, Mich........... 450,000 
Schooner H. J. Webb, Tawite City, Mich 500,000 
Schooner Canton, Black River. Mich............. 450,000 
Schooner W. Loulit, Alpena, Mich................ 400,000 
Schooner Marze Charlevoix, Alpena, Mich........ 450,000 
Schooner Agnes Smith, Alpena, Mich........... 750,000 

We oa ct ce ta ante denne daennbee eases 9,100,000 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLevo, Ouro, Oct. 26.—This week has been a busy one, 
if anything showing increased activity over the preced- 
ing weeks of this month. The demand while not at all 
speculative is hearty and would indicate continued ac- 
tivity in all building lines. As suggested last week, 
values are hardening and the price of bill stuff has been 
advanced; 2x4 to 2x8-inch, 12 to 16 feet, still remain at 
$16, but 2x10, 12 to 16, have made $17, and 2x12, 12 to 
16-foot, $20; 18-foot and over $1 higher for every two 
feet over 16-foot lengths. Timber advanced $1 a thou- 
sand. White pine is practically unchanged, but good 
lumber is very strong, with dry lumber out of the mar- 
ket. Shingles are strong and lath are steady at full 
list. Hemlock is in good demand, with a tendency to 
advance. 

Local trade conditions continue very good, with more 
new buildings in course of construction and projected 
than usual at this time of the year, the continued favor- 
able weather encouraging operations. 
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A Few Business Embarrassments Reported—A Test Case on Clean Bills of Lading—Discount- 


ing the Close of Navigation at Buffalo and the Tonawandas—Pronounced Car 
Shortage in New England Healthful Tone at Pittsburg — 
Firmness in North Carolina Pine. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Oct. 28.—Uniformly good business is be- 
ing done by the lumber trade just now, individually and 
collectively, and there is little complaint heard, al- 
though the weekly contribution to the list of failures 
does not tend to strengthen the situation any. Rumors, 
too, are rife regarding certain houses that have been 
violently hit by the recent embarrassments, but as harp- 
ing on this subject merely has a tendency to bring mat- 
ters to a climax where otherwise they might safely be 
bridged over it may be as well to let the matter simmer 
down without exploiting it. 

Late this week there will be incorporated at Albany 
the Freight Payers’ Protective Association, with offices 
at 156 Broadway, this city, and capitalization of $5,000. 
The object of the association is the collection of freight 
claims that are legally collectible. It is believed that 
an association of this character which will relieve the 
shipper of all worry over an annual trouble: will achieve 
much popularity, while it will at the same time do much 
toward perfecting the claim departments of railroad and 
steamship lines. 

T. G. Patterson, the well known box manufacturer of 
Twentieth street and Eleventh avenue, has opened an 
Albany yard under the management of W. H. Bowne, 
for many years with S. B. Towner, of Albany. 

A recent incorporation is that of the John T. Sawyer 
Company, of this city, with capital of $100,000, to deal 
in lumber, cement and ship building materials, The di 
rectors are J. T. Sawyer and J. L. Watrous, of Key 
West, Fla., and H. H. Gibbs, of New York city. 

A shipment of yellow pine that calls for comment 
was made recently by Simmons Bros., wholesalers, of 66 
3roatl street. It was 866,000 feet from Pensacola, Fla., 
all delivered to one destination here. The size of the 
shipment was not so remarkable, but the fact that it 
was all delivered within sixteen days after the order 
had been received by the mills in the south is consid- 
ered a little out of the usual. 

The selling offices of both the West Virginia Spruce 
Company and 8. E. Slaymaker & Co. have been re- 
moved from Philadelphia to 309 Broadway, this city. 

John H. Ireland, president of the Cross, Austin & 
Ireland Lumber Company,-arrived home last week after 
an absence abroad for several weeks. 

Much interest is felt here, particularly by yellow 
pine shippers, in the plans for a new coastwise lumber 
carrying steamship line between Savannah, Fernandina 
and New York, exploited in the LUMBERMAN of last 
week, It is believed it will have a tendency to prevent 
abnormal! increases in freight rates, 

Marsh & McClennen, of 26 Broadway, the well known 
white pine wholesalers, have just acquired the entire 
output of poplar and oak of the North Carolina Land & 
Timber Company, of Putnam, N. C. The capacity of 
these mills is upward of 1,000,000 feet a month, and 
as the quality is said to be excellent no words need be 
wasted on the position in which this latest deal places 
the firm. 

The meeting of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association last 
Thursday was not productive of any action of note of 
publie interest and adjournment was had until the first 
week in December, when decisive action is likely to be 
taken on several important matters. 

Recent visitors included A, J. Brady, of Brady Bros., 
suffalo, N. Y.; Fred S. Morse, Springfield, Mass., and 
F. P. MeNulty, of Price & Hart, Camden-on-Gauley, 
W. Va. 

The Week’s Charters. 


Timber tonnage from the gulf to the continent is not 
urged below the point of 85s, but there is very little 
inquiry. Deal freights from the provinces continue 
extremely dull. The last fixture was at 36s from St. 
John to west coast of England. Demand for time boats 
does not increase, though at the present quotation ton- 
nage of a desirable class is less frequently urged. Good 
modern steamers are quoted for periods of six and 
twelve months at 3s Gd and 4s. 

In River Plate lumber freights a charter of two barks 
of 1,156 and 1,351 tons is noted from Boston to Buenos 
Ayres at $8.50. The gulf rate remains $12.50 and from 
outside ports in the provinces $10, though no special in- 
quiry is reported from either locality. Little is doing in 
tonnage to Brazil. Rates for tonnage to the West In- 
dies have continued to show a yielding tendency with 
lower figures accepted for lumber and other commodi- 
ties. Vessels are offered with considerable freedom, 
though the demand now appears of a less urgent char- 
acter. Coastwise lumber rates also indicate an easier 
feeling, influenced by the freer tonnage offerings. Char- 
ters are reported from Fernandina to New York at $5.25 
and Jacksonville $5.50. 

The following are some of the fixtures reported for 
the week: 

_ Steamer Constance, gulf to United Kingdom or continent, 
timber, 87s 6d. November-December. 

Steamer Brantingham, gulf to Lisbon, continent or United 
Kingdom; three ports, timber, 87s 6d, less 2s 6d if two 
ports. October. 

Steamer Nith, Pensacola, Mobile or Ship Island to London 
and Holland, timber, 87s 6d. November. 

Bark R. Morrow, Boston to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $8.50. 

Ship Helios, gulf to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $12.50. 


Schooner Maud Snare, New York to Ilumacoa and Ha- 
vana, two trips, lumber, $6. 

Bark Equator, Crandall to Port Spain, lumber, $7. 

Schooner Viator, Ship Island to Guanica, lumber, $7.50. 

Schooner Henry Clausen, jr., Apalachicola to Philadelphia, 
lumber, $6.75. 

Schooner Anna FE. J. Morse, Sabine Pass to Philadelphia, 
lumber, $6.75. 

Schooner C, K. Schull, Pascagoula to Philadelphia, lum- 
ber, $6.25. 

Schooner George M. Grant, Fernandina to New York, lum- 
ber, $5.25, and ties, 17 cents. 

Schooner Dora Mathews, Brunswick to New York, lum- 
ber, $5.50. 
Schooner Emily H. Naylor, Norfolk to New York, lumber, 
$2.40. 

Schooner Warner Moore, Darien to New York, lumber, $6. 

Schooner Helen L. Martin, Brunswick to Fall River, luin- 
ber, $5.62. 

Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 

Walnut Logs Cooperage 


and lumber, Whitewood. Stock, 
2 errs ee 10s 12s 6d 7s 6d 
Se erate 15s 17s 6d 10s 
Serre 16¢ 100 Ibs, 19¢ 10e¢ ¢, ft. 
MATER: i sckanes cane 17s 6d 208 22s 6d 
OS eer . .20¢ 100 25¢ 10¢ ft. 





“CLEAN” BILLS OF LADING IN SIGHT. 

New York, Oct. 28.—Elliott Lang, secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, who arrived 
from Memphis early last week, has been in active con- 
su'tation since with Ernest M. Price, president of the 
issociation, and J, J. McKelvey, over the case of Ben- 
nett vs. the Minnehaha, practically the action of the 
association against the transatlantic steamship lines for 
the issuance of clean bills of lading under the Harter 
vet, which came up for trial last Friday. Not only 
lumber exporters but the entire exporting trade will 


‘watch the case and await the decision with interest, for 


it will affect all classes of shippers. 

ver since it was organized, the National Lumber 
Iixporters’ Association has been working upon a plan 
the ullimate aim of which was to bring about a test 
case and thus solve the value of the Harter act in the 
matter of clean bills of lading. It is believed by the 
association that a proper interpretation of the Harter 
act would make it incumbent upon the transatlantic lines 
not only to issue clean bills of lading but also to re- 
imburse shippers for losses sustained while shipments 
were under their jurisdiction. The case was laid before 
Judge Adams, in the United States district court, last 
Friday, as stated, and the attorneys are to hand in their 
briefs this week. 

In talking of the case Elliott Lang said today: 

I feel more confidence now in the ultimate success of this 
movement than ever before. Practically all the testimony is 
now in and I think we may look for a decision within a 
couple of weeks. The defense of the Atlantic Transport 
Line, the defendants, was that it was acting according to the 
customs of the port and that it was impracticable to make 
an securate tally of lumber. The company had not the time. 
It was too expensive. It was more than the traffic would 
stard, In answer to that we said that we would pay the 
add tional rate of freight to cover the cost. I look for a 
favorable decision. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 29.—There is a general effort to 
get in a good winter stock of white pine and some firms 
report that they look for as much as there was last 





winter, Which is not saying any too much, as there was 
oe 


the lowest stock last spring on record. Still the stormy 
weather of the early part of the month has disappeared 
somewhat, so that the boats can again move freely. They 
will be kept running as late as the weather will permit. 

There is a fair average of lumber receipts by lake, 
the amount for the week being 7,695,000 feet, with 
2,225,000 shingles. Lake freights are $3 from Duluth, 
With $2.25 from other points. A report of $5 from 
Menominee made by a local paper is without foundation 
and the prediction, made in the same item, that Duluth 
rates were sure to go to $7 is regarded by boat owners 
as absurd. 

There is a suspicion of incendiarism in the Ohio basin 
district, as reported by the police this week. About a 
month ago the lumber yard of the Buffalo Box Factory 
took fire and several thousand dollars damage was done. 
On October 27 what appears to have been an attempt 
to burn the yard was discovered in time to put out the 
fire after a damage of about $500 was done. During the 
day a fire was also discovered in the neighboring yard 
of the R. Laidlaw Company which will cost the insur- 
ance companies about $600. In both instances the peo- 
ple who discovered the fires say they smelled kerosene 
oil plainly and in one case a man was seen ‘running out 
of the yard. The police were unable to capture him. 

M. M. Wall is back from Baltimore, where he went to 
take up National hardwood inspection matters with the 
local exchange. It appears that the Baltimore market 
is in line for the inspection but has gotten all at sea 
over the rules, and it took a personal visit to straighten 
things out. The exchange has now recommended one of 
the best of its inspectors for appointment as _ official] 
inspector and it is likely that Surveyor General Wall 
will comply. 

Members of the trade will sympathize with Hugh Mc- 
Lean, whose eldest son, Kenneth, aged 11, died on Octo- 
ber 27 very unexpectedly. He had been suffering from 
tonsilitis and succumbed to a sudden paroxysm. He 
was a very bright and promising lad. 

L. P. Graves is still at the Byng Inlet mills of the 


—_————_—__, 


Holland interest. He will return in a week or so with 
the sawing season practically closed. Holland & Graves 
have found such a demand for lumber that they are 
running both tows to the mills and shipping as close to 
the saw as possible. Nelson Holland, who has been at 
the mills most of the summer, will also return home, 

Men are very scarce in the lumber yards. The pine 
dealers are trying to take care of the boats that come 
in and at the same time fill their orders and shove y 
their piles, but they are not able to get the needed help 
in all cases, 

The yard of the H. M. Loud’s Sons Lumber Company 
is mostly piled high with hardwoods, the big steamer 
Ketcham arriving early in the week with a cargo. 

T. Sullivan & Co. report good sales of black ash, but 
say that five quarter goes off easier than inch just now, 

Frank T. Sullivan has taken a position in the mills of 
Beach & Co., at Pottsville, Pa., where he appears to be 
doing well. 

Among the late visitors to the Buffalo trade were 
Henry Benton, Cortland, N. Y., who bought considerable 
pine; C. W. Copp, Flushing, L. I., who made a thorough 
canvass Of the local yards; I. N. Burdick, New York, 
and Henry Kalt, of W. P. Youngs & Bro., New York, 

L. M. Hewit, of R. C. Wilcox & Co., is away much of 
the time looking after the eastern side of the business, 

B. F. Handy, a Boston dealer, has opened an auxiliary 
6ilice in the Dun building, where he will spend a part of 
the time. He has dealt in miscellaneous lumber but 
will now confine himself to white pine. 





TRADE OF THE TONAWANDAS. 

Nortu TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Car shortage does 
not appear to be as stringent as for some weeks, conse- 
quentiy lumber shipments by rail are on the increase, 
Shipments east by canal continue brisk, there being 
plenty of canalboats to accommodate the demand. In the 
week ending last evening a trifle over 8,000,000 feet left 
from the local canal port. 

The publication of an article in a Buffalo morning pa- 
per a few days ago relative to the lumber situation in 
the Tonawandas brought forth a storm of protest from 
local lumber dealers, its contents being so exaggerated 
that they think the market is likely to suffer immeas- 
urably. The article was ftom the paper’s local corre- 
spondent and stated that from indications the rate on 
lumber from Duluth to the Tonawandas would reach $7 
in a few weeks, $5 having been paid lately from Menomi- 
nee to this and other Lake Erie ports. In contradicting 
the statements dealers say that the highest rate ever 
paid from Duluth to the Tonawandas was $4.50, which 
was paid on the last trips of the season in 1899. The 
prevailing rate between these two points is $3 and con- 
ditions do not seem to warrant an increase in it during 
the remainder of the season. ' 

The amount of lumber that arrived at, the Tonawan- 
das by vessel during last week was the smallest for any 
similar period this month, approximately 15,000,000 feet, 
about 10,000,000 feet less than the receipts of the pre 
vious week. Although the receipts for the remainder 
of the month may be exceptionally large, there is little 
hope of the month being more than an ordinary one in 
this respect. 

Owners of vessels unloading lumber here expect to 
make only one more trip to the Tonawandas from Lake 
Superior ports before the end of the season. In a few 
weeks little lumber will be shipped from the Tonawandas 
by canal, as many of the boats that intend to winter 
here are taking on their last loads for New York. 

L. A. Kelsey, local agent for Denni# Bros., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has returned from a trip to Memphis, 
Tenn., and New Orleans, La., during which he purchased 
about fifty carloads of poplar, hickory and ash. 

White, Gratwick & Co. have completed a shed in their 
local yard with a capacity of 1,000,000 feet. 

George Abrahams, of this city, has become associated 
with John Godkin, of Bay City, Mich., as his local man- 
ager. Mr, Abrahams has had considerable experience in 
local lumber circles and is well qualified for the position. 

Geqrge Piquet, of Syracuse, N. Y., was here yester- 
day and bought nearly 200,000 feet of white pine for his 
company. Tle reports an unusual sale of stock by re 
tailers in the central part of the state. 

Messrs. Rider and Frost, of New York, members of 
White, Rider & Frost, were in this city early in the 
week looking over the firm’s stock, which, with the ex: 
ception of a few million feet, expected to arrive here 
hy vessel before the end of the season, is all in. 

W. H. White, of William H. White & Co., and family 
have taken up their residence in the fashionable section 
of the city. 

Thomas Charlton, of J. & T. Charlton, has returned 
from an extended business trip to New York. 

A, C. Tuxbury, of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, 
was in attendance at the state council of superintendests 
held at Auburn, N. Y., last week. 

Recent visitors to the market were Charles French, of 
Boston, Mass.; J. E. Broderick, Brooklyn, N. Y.; George 
Hollister, Rochester, N. Y.; Hon. John Charlton, Ly” 
dock, Ont.; M. Cunningham, Boyne City, Mich.; Capt. 
Dulac, Mount Clemens, Mich.; William 8. Lilly, Phila 
delphia, Pa.; A. L. Ditzel, Saginaw, Mich.; F. E. Shel- 
don, Newark, N. J. 

The rate on lumber shipped from the Tonawandas t 
A'bany by canal was advanced today from $1.60 to $1.79. 
which shippers concluded was a necessity in order to get 
at least a part of the large quantity of lumber that 
scheduled for delivery at the latter place before the end 
of the season of navigation, many canalboat owners hav 
ing declined to accept charters at the former figure whe! 
there was any possibility of getting loads to New York 
at $2.10. At the new rate many boats are expected to 
load for Albany. Comparatively little stock has beet 
forwarded to that market during the last month, owilg 
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to the obstinacy of carriers and the recent scarcity of 
canal tonnage. 


NEWS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 20.—The only excitement that 
is furnished in the Boston market this week is that 
most pleasurable of all diversions, the spectacle of a 
growing, expansive demand for the products we have 
to sell. There is a momentary stir now and again when 
the expectant dealer finds that no cars are to be had 
in which to forward his already sold lumber. The 
car famine is a fruitful topic of conversation on all 
sides and, whatever other result may come, it is at 
jeast a source of most picturesque language among 
disappointed lumbermen. 

The New England market has been the scene of a 
number of fires during the week. On the night of 
(Qetober 23 the mill of the I. H. Brown Moulding Com- 
pany in Somerville was visited by disaster. Originat- 
ing in the boiler room the blaze destroyed about one- 
half of the buildings, including the office, and the 
greater part of the machinery. About $5,000 will cover 
the loss. 

A most unusual event in the daily life of Wendell F. 
Brown occurred in the shape of a short vacation and 
a trip to the big fair at Buffalo during the week. 
Mrs. Brown accompanied her husband. 

Everett Lake, president of the Hartford Lumber Com- 
pany, is paying a flying visit to Boston. Whether it 
yelates most to the lumber business, the football busi- 
ness or the golf business it would be hard to determine. 
Those who remember Mr. Lake as the big Harvard 
center rush a few years ago will easily believe that 
he was welcomed by the football management at Cam- 
bridge at some time during his stay and it would be 
equally hard for him to get away without running up 
against Frank Witherbee at the Braeburn links. 

Harry Langmaid, who for many years has been close- 
ly identified with J. P. Langmaid & Sons, of Salem, is 
now located on his big ranch in Indian Territory. It 
is difficult to divorce a lumberman from his first love 
and transform him immediately into a ranchman. No 
sooner did Mr. Langmaid get into the saddle than he 
discovered that, in order to be perfectly happy, he 
must be sawing lumber. Finding it extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain lumber supplies from the mills in his 
vicinity he has incorporated a portable mill as a part 
of his equipment and is sawing up the scattered tim- 
ber found throughout the bottom lands, for his own 
use and that of his neighbors. Whether cow punch- 
ing or sawing lumber Mr. Langmaid is thoroughly 
happy and most successful. In the school in which 
he was brought up there was no “9-hour law,” and 
he has not yet learned it. 

Albert Leatherbee has returned from his honeymoon 
and is modestly and blushingly receiving the congratu- 
lations of his friends at the office on Albany street 
during the day and at other times in his new home 
in Allston. 

Since early in August the trade has missed Newton 
Sweet from the office of L. Sweet & Co. in Providence. 
Mr, Sweet has been confined to the house with a severe 
illness during this time, but it is a pleasure to note 
his return again to health and to his duties at the 
office, 

Edwin Taylor, of the Edwin Taylor Lumber Company, 
Hartford, has put the last remaining link into his 
quadrangle and completed thereby the new lumber yard, 
which is a model of its kind in New England. The 
large piling space, surrounded on four sides by most 
modern sheds, all spick and span with the dark red 
and green which is the distinguishing mark of the 
plant, makes an equipment equaled in but few yards 
in New England. One can hardly help thinking what 
4 grand good place for a football game this would 
make—a few bleachers around in the open sheds, and 
there you are. 
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THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 31.—The situation continues 
favorable and improvement is noted in various direc- 
tions, Producers as well as dealers take a hopeful view 
of the situation and a gratifying amount of activity pre- 
vails, Receipts of North Carolina pine are moderate as 
'o quantity and the distribution has more than kept 
pace with them, so that stocks are perhaps lower at the 
Present time than during the summer. At the mills 
stocks in first hands are light and many of the plants 
have orders on hand to keep them busy for two months 
at least, while the requirements of the trade appear to 
be increasing and buyers enter the market in increased 
tumbers. Values are slightly firmer and some progress 
is being made toward higher figures, especially for kiln 
dried stocks. White pine and cypress continue to hold 
their own, both being steady or moving upward by 
‘low degrees, Cypress stocks are still very low and a 
‘ontinuation of prosperous conditions seems to be as- 
sured, Hemlock and spruce are likewise active, though 
a somewhat less pronounced measure than cypress, 
While Georgia pine is hampered more or less by the pre- 
Vailing scarcity of railroad cars. Poplar is still at the 
tad of the list with respect to activity in demand and 
Prices, The improvement in the hardwood trade is per- 
“ps somewhat more emphatic. Oak, ash and other 
Woods seem to be making gradual headway and the pros- 
8 for the future in the domestic market aré decid- 
iguana The outlook abroad is also growing 
me North Carolina Pine Association held a meeting 
van riolk, Va., on October 17, at which the situation 
in Eraaively discussed. : Reports of a very encourag- 
ra aracter from all sections were received and the in- 
i ange of views developed the fact. that the stocks in 
hands are very small, while most of the mills have 





enough orders on hand to keep them busy during the 
next two months. It was decided to adopt a new price 
list with figures somewhat below those of the quotations 
ratified last June. The latter were from $3 to $4 above 
the regular market prices and the new list is more in 
harmony with existing conditions. As stated repeatedly 
in this correspondence, values have advanced since the 
summer. Those present at the meeting from Baltimore 
included Gen. Francis KE. Waters, of R. T. Waters & 
Son; Theophilus Tunis, of the Tunis Lumber Company ; 
Samuel Ryland, of the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Com- 
pany, and W. F. Harrison, of the Greenleaf Johnson 
Lumber Company. 

The directors of the Tunis Lumber Company held a 
meeting at Norfolk last Wednesday to consider a plan 
of reorganization prepared by a committee representing 
the creditors and otherwise to discuss its affairs. The 
company was said to be in a very satisfactory shape. 
A meeting of stockholders has been called at Norfolk on 
November 26, when the report of the receivers and the 
creditors’ committee will be submitted for action. This 
report is not given out, but it is learned that it pro- 
vides for the payment in full of all the creditors’ claims 
before any dividend shall be paid to the stockholders. 

John Seip, of Chillicothe, Ohio, who recently pur- 
chased 15,000 acres of timber land bordering on the Dis- 
mal Swamp for a company of capitalists with the in- 
tention of draining them and establishing a big truck 
farm after the timber had been cleared away, will erect 
a large band mill, a woodworking plant and other build- 
ings preparatory to the development of the purchase. 
Operations will be conducted by the Virginia Land & 
Lumber Company, which has just been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $60,000, Edward Schilder, of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, being the president, Frank Flee, of 
Washington, D. C., vice president, Milton P. Jones, of 
Norfolk, Va., secretary, and Mr, Seip treasurer. 

William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, of Philadel- 
phia, have bought 6,000 acres of timber land near El- 
kins, W. Va., for $45,000 and will develop the purchase. 

A report was current this week among lumber deal- 
ers that the company in which Congressman W. H. 
Jackson, ex-Gov. E. E. Jackson and Senator Henry 
Davis, of Elkins, W. Va., are the principal owners had 
sold their vast tract of timber land in Alabama to a 
western syndicate. The price said to have been paid 
for the tract is $2,000,000. The company’s holdings 
in Alabama pine land are the largest in the country. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN MAINE. 

PortTLAND, Mr., Oct. 28.—The car trade is unusually 
quiet. Never before in years has there been such a 
scarcity of cars as at the present time, due to the fact 
that when the water was low the mill men could not get 
their logs and fell way behind on their orders, and now 
that the logs have arrived they monopolize all the cars 
they can get trying to rush their orders through. 

Export trade seems to be about demoralized. The 
stack of dry spruce boards is very scarce and prices 
have a tendency to advance. The domestic people are 
after all the dry spruce they can get and are using 
a good deal of lumber which was sawn with reference 
to the foreign trade. The schooner Star of the Sea is 
loading box shooks and pine lumber for South Amer- 
ica and the schooner Addie Charleson is loading a 
cargo of all shooks for Barbadoes. These two vessels 
comprise the loading at this port at present. 

Retail trade has had an unusually busy season and 
considerable lumber of all kinds has been handled. 
Building has been more active than for many seasons 
and door, sash, blind and screen factories have been 
kept hustling. 

September shipments from all points to the river, in 
feet, were as follows: White pine, 3,876,000; spruce, 
4,026,000; pitch pine, 6,832,000, while for the corre- 
sponding month of last year they were 2,532,000 feet of 
white pine, 1,352,000 in spruce and a decrease in pitch 
pine of 769,000 feet. 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


BaNcor, ME., Oct. 28.—The mills are all busy, lumber 
is selling at good prices, freights are rather low and 
labor is searce. The East branch drive has now been 
distributed to the owners of the logs, and will suffice 
to keep the mills going until cold weather. The demand 
for lumber is in excess of the capacity of the mills. 
The West branch drive is now at Montague or just be- 
low that point and with a fair chance it should begin 
running into boom about November 1, but these logs are 
too late to be of any use this season and the only ques- 
tion is as to how and where they shall be wintered. 
Whether or not all of the logs can be made safe from 
spring freshets is doubtful and a cause of konsiderable 
anxiety. 

The steam mills on tidewater at and below Bangor 
are very busy and an increased proportion of the product 
is going to New York, where heavy spruce is in demand. 
As yet there has been no decidedly cold weather and 
freights have not yet advanced beyond $2.50 to New 
York, but it is not likely that the present low rates 
will continue after this week. 

Three more Italian barks are expected here this week 
to load fruit box shooks for Cantania, Messina and Cas- 
tellamare di Stabia. They are the Teresina, from Tra- 
pani via Rockland; the Ciampa Emilia, from New York, 
and the Adele, from Bordeaux, all to be loaded by the 
T. J. Stewart Company. Other vessels are wanted, but 
just at this time suitable tonnage is hard to get and i‘ 
is likely that a considerable quantity of orange and 
lemon boxes for the Italian trade will be shipped from 
Bucksport, the winter port of Bangor, eighteen miles 
down the river, which is open to navigation all the year. 
One of the most important civil cases ever tried in 





a Maine court is now in progress at Augusta. This is a 
hearing on a bill in equity brought by the Lockwood Com- 
pany, manufacturers of cotton fabrics, Waterville, and 
the Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, manufacturers 
of wood pulp at Winslow, to restrain about forty saw 
mill owners on the Kennebec river and its tributaries 


from throwing sawdust and other debris into 
the river. Some of the defendants say that they 
do not throw any refuse into the river, while 


others admit that part of- the complaint but deny that 
the refuse is of any injury or inconvenience to com- 
plainants. The case is likely to occupy the attention 
of the court for several days yet. It is of the greatest 
importance to the mill men of Maine as well as to all 
manufacturing concerns using water power. The fact 
that a case of this kind has never been fought out in 
the courts makes the present contest doubly interesting. 

Gersham R. Shepherd, of New York, has purchased 
the Dyer & Danforth water power privilege at Stone’s 
Ford, on the Sandy river, paying $8,000. Mr. Shepherd 
says that he made the purchase purely as an investment, 
not with the intention of erecting any manufacturing 
plant, but it is not likely that the privilege will remain 
idle for long. The surrounding country is covered with 
very large pine which cannot be driven out, for the rea- 
son that when there is enough water in Sandy river to 
float the big logs the Kennebec is too high for safety. 
Consequently this pine must be sawed on the spot and 
— doubt a mill will soon be erected at Stone’s 
Ford. 

The hardwood shook factory of Hathorn, Foss & Co., in 
Blaine, Aroostook county, closed last week, having been 
operated without a break since early spring. The season 
has been very satisfactory, the weather having been 
generally favorable for the drying of stock. A large 
quantity of shooks is yet on hand and shipments will 
continue for two months. The company will have two 
crews in the woods this winter. 

The mill of P. J. Powers at Connor Plantation, Aroos- 
took county, was burned last week. Loss on mill, $5,000; 
insurance, $2,000; loss on long lumber and shingles, 
$1,000, with no insurance. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA TRADE. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Oct. 30.—The conditions of trade are 
very flattering. A healthful tone prevails and prices 
are such that it is safe to say considerable profit is 
being made. The building season is at its hight and 
the present unusually fine weather is keeping up the 
activity. : 

In the Pittsburg letter of last week is a typograph- 
ical error whereby the word “firms” is substituted for 
the term “fakirs” which refers to a class of lumber deal- 
ers here whose operations scarce raise them to the dig- 
nity of firms. They are fakirs, pure and simple, noth- 
ing more or less, and are so regarded by the reputable 
dealers in this city. 

The planing mill of H. M. Burns, at Fallston, across 
the river from New Brighton, Pa., was burned on the 
night of October 28, a considerable stock of lumber and 
machinery being destroyed. The loss is about $1,500, 
with insurance of $390. 

A charter will be applied for on November 14 by 
Henry C. Huston, Jacob L. Kendall and Harvey H. 
Maust for a corporation to be called the H. C. Huston 
Lumber Company, the object of which is the manufactur- 
ing of lumber and building supplies, doing mill work, 
making all articles manufactured from wood, and sell- 
ing them. The same parties will also apply for a char- 
ter for the Somerset Lumber Company, to deal in all 
kinds of timber, lumber and building supplies. 

The National Lumber Company, of McKeesport, Pa., 
has opened a branch yard at Clairton, Pa., which will 
be under the supervision of B. E. Fitzgerald. The Na- 
tional Lumber Company has been successful in securing 
numerous contracts in the booming town of Clairton 
and found it necessary to establish a yard there, 

lL. L. Satler, of the L. L. Satler Lumber Company, 
spent last week in the surrounding towns. The com- 
pany’s business has been exeeedingly good, the sales for 
the past five months being far above those of the corre- 
sponding season of 1900. 

Among the leading retailers who were in the city this 
week were D. Genre, Wilmerding, Pa.; George Hall, 
Hlomestead, Pa.; George Hogg, Braddock, Pa., and Mr. 
\icBride, of Rankin, Pa. 

Fred R. Babcock, president of, the Pittsburg Whale- 

ile Association and therefore an indubitable authority 
upon the lumber business in this territory, spoke em- 
phatically on the situation, as follows: 


It is very gratifying to observe that the people who have 
been so anxious to sell hemlock in the past to the extent of 
sacrificing to obtain orders at prices below the Pittsburg 
association list, which has been religiously maintained by its 
members for the betterment of the retailer as well as the 
wholesaler, are now overstocked with orders. These orders 
they are unable to ship by reason of the extreme car shortage 
and they are therefore not in position to enjoy the benefit of 
the present unusual demand at good, firm prices. This should 
be a lesson to those who have profited by the workings of the 
association that, in the future, ag should maintain prices 
instead of going about the country boasting of offering stock 
25 cents below the list. This rigid maintenance of the list 
would add much to the comfort of wholesaler and retailer. 


Willson Bros., of the Tradesmen’s building, have been 
very busy during October, which is expected to be a 
banner month. 

The Clairton Lumber Company, of Clairton, Pa., a 
branch of the Nicola interests, has secured contracts 
for 2,000,000 feet of yellow pine and hemlock during the 
past month, half of which has already been: delivered. 
The Nicola company’s docks at Cleveland are scenes of 
busy life these days, averaging four boatloads of lum- 
ber unloaded a week. The cottonwood interests of this 
company are extremely active. 
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AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 


fore Strength in and Better Tone to Yellow Pine—An Acute Stage in Car Shortage— Mill 
Stocks Growing Slowly—Important Personal Changes at Southwestern [lills— 
Extensions of [ nterprises, and Personal and Trade Gossip. 
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The southwestern yellow pine situation has shown 
more strength and a generally better tone during the 
past week. Reports from the mills selling direct are to 
the effect that inquiries and demand are better, with a 
firmer tone to prices than during the earlier part of Oc- 
tober. This is particularly true as to the lower grades, 
which weakened the latter part of September and the 
first part of October under a heavy selling pressure from 
a number of mills which were overstocked. Upper 
grades continue to sell freely at list values. 

In the extreme southwest trade would be far better 
than it is if the freight embargo on the Rock Island 
and Santa Fe systems in the territory north of Fort 
Worth, Tex., could be raised. As it is this blockade has 
practically stopped all new orders being shipped, as the 
roads are refusing to take business consigned thither. 
Hundreds of loaded cars still remain on sidetracks in the 
newly opened teritory at points where new towns have 
sprung up in a day, and the railroads can do nothing 
until stations and unloading yards shall be built. They 
claim that the goods cannot be unloaded on the open 
prairie and that they are powerless to do anything 
until these new towns shall assume some shape. It 
will probably be springtime before this embargo can be 
lifted and lumber received for that territory. This has 
been a serious blow to the trade and has tied up 4,000 or 
5,000 cars. 

The shortage of cars is acute in Arkansas. One mill 
man stated last week that out of 150 orders booked he 
had been able to ship less than fifty during October. The 
shortage is especially noticeable along the Cotton Belt, 
although all the roads in the state are in about as bad 
shape. 

Mill stocks are accumulating slowly and if the car 
shortage shall continue for another month many of the 
mills will get their stocks to a normal point for the 
first time in two years. They are still broken, however, 
although looking better than for a long time. All of 
the mills are sawing full time, and a few double time, 
trying to get orders out and stocks in respectable shape. 


A Change of Base. 

8S. H. Woodring, of Texarkana, Ark., for several years 
manager of the Sabine Valley Lumber Company, at that 
city, and well known in yellow pine circles, will assume 
the entire sales department of the big Globe Lumber 
Company, at the mill at Yellow Pine, La., on Novem- 
ber 1, with the title of general sales agent. This mill 
will in future handle all its sales direct. It is one of 
the largest plants in the southwest and its annual out- 
put approaches 60,000,000 feet. The equipment is a 
triple band. Mr. Woodring will leave for Yellow Pine, 
La., in a few days and devote his entire time and atten- 
tion to his new work. The Sabine Valley Lumber Com- 
any will be in charge of Eugene Franks, who has been 
Mr. Woodring’s assistant there for several months. The 
Yellow Pine mill now has some 11,000,000 feet in stock 
which will be moved at once. This new and important 
work of conducting the sales of this mill assumed by 
Mr. Woodring places him in the fore front of yellow 
pine sales managers, and it is safe to say in view of 
his past successful record that he will acquit himself 
with the same credit as during his management of the 
lumber business of Texarkana. 

Cal S. Woodworth Again in Harness. 

Cal S. Woodworth, one of the well known yellow pine 
pioneers of Texas and Louisiana, has recently started a 
new saw and planing mill called the Pine Ridge Lumber 
Company. It is located near Marshall, Tex. His part- 
ners are some of the Burton-Lingo Lumber Company, 
large wholesalers and retailers in the Lone Star state, 
Than Cal Woodworth no yellow pine lumberman in the 
southwest is more cordially liked, and the lumber world 
who know him will rejoice to learn that he is re-estab- 
lished in the milling business, Ill fortune pursued him 
for several years; he made money repeatedly and lost it 
through adverse circumstances, and now he has secured 
a good body of timber lands and starts anew with pros- 
perity already in sight. Mr. Woodworth’s experience 
as a manufacturer is too well known to meed special 
comment. That he will come to the front again is the 
cordial wish of all his friends. 


Crossett Lumber Company Buys Machinery. 

C. W. Gates, general manager of the nationally known 
Fordyce Lumber Company, of Fordyce, Ark., and pres- 
ident of the Crossett Lumber Company, of Hamburg, 
Ark., two large and representative Arkansas yellow 
pine mills, awarded the saw mill contract for the new 
Crossett plant last week to the Allis-Chalmers Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. The new mill will be a double band, 
one of which will be double cutting or telescopic. The 
saw mill machinery men have been at Fordyce for sev- 
eral weeks estimating on this work, and it was awarded 
by Mr. Gates last week as stated. The Crossett Lum- 
ber Company is the owner of a very large body of yel- 
low pine timber in southeast Arkansas and for over a 
year has had its buyers in the woods estimating and 
augmenting its holdings. The company is now ready to 


go ahead and engage actively in manufacturing lumber, 
and the big saw mill will be erected as rapidly as pos- 
sible and probably be in commission by July, 1902. It 





will constitute when completed one of the largest plants 
in the southwest. The starting of the new plant will 
increase the production of Mr. Gates nearly threefold, 
as the Fordyce mill still has many years’ cut of tim- 
ber ahead of it, and the two mills will place him as 
one of the heaviest manufacturers of shortleaf yellow 
pine in the country. The company already has a plan- 
ing mill at Hamburg and an auxiliary saw mill for 
sawing railroad ties and the material necessary to erect 
the big plant. The timber lies largely in Ashley 
county, Arkansas, and extends across the Louisiana 
line. Contracts for the planing mill machinery and 
other material will be placed later on. In meantime 
the plant will be pushed to completion with all possible 
speed. 
A Big Belting Order. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company, whose yellow pine 
mills are at Texarkana, Tex., and Neame, La., and 
which company is now erecting a third mammoth plant 
near Crockett, Tex., placed its order last week for belt- 
ing for the latter mill. It aggregated $7,000 and was 
awarded at the Texarkana office by Superintendent Car- 
son to the Thomas Belting Company, of Chicago, whose 
representative, Mr. Schross, had been on the ground for 
several weeks, the Chicago people capturing the con- 
tract by a small margin. 

The new mill of the Central Coal & Coke Company is 
expected to be ready to start sawing early in the spring 
of 1902 and its completion will signalize that company’s 
assuming the position of the largest individual manu- 
facturer of yellow pine in the south, save the big 
Kirby company of east Texas. Work is progressing rap- 
idly and the company hopes to be placing the product 
of this mill on the market within six months. 


A Popular Salesman. 


The Curran Dry Kiln Company and the Phillips- 
Whaley Lumber Assorter & Conveyor Company, of Chi- 
cago, have recently placed H. W. Boyd in the south- 
western field as their sales representative. Mr. Boyd 
is well known in Norfolk (Va.) lumber circles, where 
he made his home for some years, and also in other 
southeastern lumber sections. In the southwest he is 
making a good record for his two companies, whose 
headquarters are 112 South Clark street, Chicago. Mr. 
Curran, inventor of the Curran dry kilns, retired from 
the business some years ago, but has recently re-entered 
the field with the Curran kilns and intends to secure a 
share of the business. Mr. Boyd is a pleasant gentle- 
man of excellent address, a linguist and one who will 
make friends as he becomes acquainted with the south- 
western trade. 


Eagle Lumber Company to Build a Mill. 

The Eagle Lumber Company, of Eagle Mills, Ark., 
pioneer yellow pine manufacturer, whose business motto 
is “Kagle products are good products; Eagle service is 
good service,” has decided upon the erection of an en- 
tirely new saw mill and has let the contract to the 
Filer & Stowell Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., through 
that company’s well known representative, Mr. Mona- 
han. Work will be begun immediately. The new plant 
will be built close by the present mill, and as soon as 
completed sawing operations will be transferred to it 
without the loss of a day’s time. The old plant will 
then be dismantled. The new mills will be a circular, 
band and gang, with every known modern “wrinkle” to 
manufacture perfect lumber. Manager H. E. Welch, of 
Kagle, has been an exceedingly busy man for several 
weeks, looking over the various plans and figures sub- 
mitted to him, and finally fixed upon the Filer & Stow- 
ell mill. The output of the Eagle Lumber Company 
will be doubled when the big plant shall be completed 
and in commission. 

The Eagle product is known everywhere for its excel- 
lence and the company enjoys a conspicuous reputation 
for perfectly manufactured Arkansas shortleaf yellow 
pine lumber. For years P. G. Gates was general man- 
ager, retiring from the work two years ago and last 
year investing Mr. Welch with that title, although still 
remaining vice president. The company’s timber hold- 
ings are more than ample for the mill’s requirements 
for an almost indefinite period, being among the largest 
individual holdings in the state. The present saw mill 
has been actively at work for fifteen or twenty years. 
It was purchased by the Gates Bros. (P. G. and A. H.) 
when they first entered the milling business at Camden, 
Ark., years ago. It was before that time in commission 
as a white pine mill in the north, and its career shows 
that good machinery was built twenty years ago, for it 
is still sawing true lumber and is good for years yet. 
The new plant was decided upon to meet the increasing 
demand for Eagle lumber, and Manager Welch hopes 
to start it by July, 1902. 


A Representative Arkansas Mill. 


The Cotton Belt Lumber Company, of Bearden, Ark., 
has been marketing a large portion of its cut of short- 
leaf yellow pine lumber direct from the mill this sea- 
son. J. H. Beland, manager of this plant, says that his 
company has done a satisfactory business throughout 
the year. This mill is one of the sterling plants sawing 
Arkansas pine on the Cotton Belt railway and is a 


large producer. At present the company is suffering 
from shortage of cars. Mr. Beland has lived at the mill 
fifteen years and he knows something about making 
good lumber. The mill is modern, having been rebuilt 
a few years ago, and the timber owned by the company 
is of the same excellent quality possessed by all the 
mills between Pine Bluff end Texarkana. It is the 
pure Arkansas soft pine, so called, and is well known 
on the general lumber market for its working qualities, 


Notes. 


C. M. MeWilliams, of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Company, Texarkana, Ark., whose recent wedding at. 
tracted the attention of a large number of his friends 
throughout the southwest and which was a social event 
in the tri-state town, is spending the first fortnight of 
his honeymoon with Mrs. McWilliams at the Hucking 
house, that city. Later in the fall the couple will take 
a trip through the northern cities. 

P. G. Gates, vice president of the Eagle Lumber Com- 
pany, Eagle Mills, Ark., who retired from active work 
connected with the company two years ago, has prac- 
tically decided to make Pasadena, Cal., his residence, 
Mr. Gates is deeply interested in archaeological pursuits 
and spends much of his time among the Navajo and 
Moki tribes of Indians in Arizona. During the present 
year he has done considerable work in research for the 
Smithsonian institute and has collected much valuable 
information. It is hoped that Mr. Gates will compile 
his work into a book when it shall be completed. He 
continues to add Navajo blankets to his valuable col- 
lecticn. Recently he spent a few days at Eagle Mills, 
going thence to Davenport, Iowa. 


—orrorrra—n—~"—s 


A MILLION DOLLAR TIMBER DEAL. 


One of the largest shortleaf yellow pine deals in the 
history of that lumber has just been consummated in 
Arkansas, the Hayward Timber Company selling 75,000 
acres to the Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, of 
Wausau, Wis., as was briefly recorded in the Lumper- 
MAN of October 26. The property changed hands on 
Monday, October 21. The same company had previous- 
ly purchased a tract of 10,000 acres from the Hayward 
company, making 85,000 acres all told, which the lat- 
ter company disposed of. 

The Hayward Timber Company is composed of FE, B. 
Hayward, G. F. Cable, P. G. Gates, H. E. Welch and 
others, all of whom are identified with the well known 
Eagle Lumber Company, of Eagle Mills, Ark., manufae- 
turers of shortleaf yellow pine lumber. The Hayward 
company, although originally an outgrowth of the Eagle 
Lumber Company, was a distinct corporation and one 
of the largest holders of yellow pine stumpage in 
Arkansas. The lands just sold lie in Dallas, Hot 
Springs and Grant counties, and are said to be heavily 
timbered with choice Arkansas yellow pine. All of the 
gentlemen composing the company have been conspicu- 
ous in yellow pine lumbering operations for many 
years. 

The deal was consummated by buyer and seller on an 
option of several months’ standing. It is one of the 
largest individual transfers of timber lands ever made 
in the southwest. Mr. Stewart returned from Kurope 
recently, and almost immediately took up his option 
and closed the purchase. 

Some months ago the Hayward Timber Company de- 
cided to go into the manufacturing business and saw 
up its timber. A mill was selected at Malvern, Ark., 
on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern railway, 
and grading was begun to pierce the timber and meet 
the road operated by the Eagle Lumber Company. It 
was generally thought by Arkansas lumbermen that 
this project would be carried out, and it was also 
acknowledged by all that such a proposition would 
mean one of the strongest manufacturing schemes in 
yellow pine lumber. But the Hayward company finally 
decided to sell its timber holdings as stated above, and 
abandon the manufacturing plan, the price offered for 
the lands being attractive, and the sale was therefore 
made, " 

The Hayward Timber Company in disposing of this 
body of timber has practically sold all its large hold- 
ings, although the Kagle Lumber Company, which is 
composed of the same gentlemen, is still one of the 
heaviest holders of Arkansas shortleaf pine timber in 
that state—ample for many years. The Eagle com: 
pany has always believed in fortifying itself by a large 
timber supply behind its mills and it has 60,000 or more 
acres to keep the mills going—enough to last a lifetime. 

It is not yet definitely announced by the Alexander 
Stewart Lumber Company just what will be done with 
the timber just acquired. The Stewart & Alexander 
Lumber Company, which is an allied interest of the 
Alexander Stewart company, already has a large mill 
at Gifford, Ark., sawing the original 10,000 acres, and 
it is possible that another mill will be erected at Mal- 
vern, on or near the site fixed upon by the Hayward 
Timber Company; this, however, is conjectural. But 
with such a body of timber as 85,000 acres it is prob 
able that sooner or later a second mill will work on this 
timber. 

Arkansas pine stumpage is regarded by those who 
have studied the lumber situation and the timber sup 
ply, as being a gold mine. Four dollar stumpage 
confidently talked of, and a prominent manufacturer 
has said that it will reach that figure within five years 
for milling purposes. This is a price undreamed of ten 
years ago, but recent events and the great transaction 
of 75,000 acres on a single deal for over $1,000,000 
point in seintillant style to sucha price should the de 
mand for lumber continue in the present ratio for twe 
or three seasons more. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





st. Louis Situation Improving Except in Factory Demand—Kansas City Trade Hampered Only 
by Dry Weather—Activity at New Orleans— Naval Stores Men Get Together— 
Improving Brunswick’s Water Highways—Late Advices from 
Texas and the Gulf Coast States Generally. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr, Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—Except with those who are 
supplying the factories the situation is improving. The 
magnificent weather is acting as a great stimulus on 
all classes of building and it is reported that the whole 
western country tributary to the St. Louis market is 
enjoying the same brightness and healthy building 
conditions. All the eastern country is drawing heavily 
upon St. Louis for building material and one of the 
surprises of the season is the amount of trading there 
is in the western country. Instead of the west being 
the weakest part of the country and the eastern field 
the strongest, it is exactly reversed and those having 
a trade with western retailers are able to hold prices 
io a better basis and are securing more business than 
their eastern brethren. The indications are that the 
dealers in building material will have a healthy busi- 
ness during all the rest of the year, and some are of 
the opinion that winter trading will be heavier than 
usual. So many large undertakings in the building line 
are under way, the Louisiana Purchase Exposition for 
instance, that there are no fears for next year and 
the pine people feel entirely satisfied with the outlook. 
With those who supply the factories the situation is 
about as it has been for several months and there has 
not been one iota of improvement during the past week. 
Both local and country factories are beginning prepara- 
tions to close the year and this invariably means that 
they are buying less lumber than during other seasons. 
With these dealers, who are the hardwood and cypress 
people, the outlook is considered as excellent for next 
year but the immediate future has little in store that 
is encouraging. 

teceipts of this market during the past week aggre- 
gated 25,248,000 feet, while shipments were 14,784,000 
feet, showing that the movement of lumber is grad- 
ually decreasing despite claims that there is more 
business being booked, and it can only be attributed 
to the car shortage in the southern country. The mills 
east of the river complain bitterly, something hitherto 
unheard of, and mills in Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and 
Missouri report that they have never had a more serious 
time at this season. The worst feature of the situa- 
tion is the fact that things are not yet as bad as they 
promise to be within another few weeks.: Mills along 
the Cotton Belt road are in worse shape than any 
others, few foreign cars being on the road except those 
after cotton. From Texas comes the report that sys- 
tem cars are easy to secure but that few foreign cars 
are offered. 

The item of interest with the yellow pine people this 
week is the meeting of yesterday which revised the list 
to make it more nearly conform with the prices at 
which stock is selling. This list is a slight cut on 
some items of No. 2 common stock when compared with 
the list of July 20 but is an advance on finish of $1. 
The list as it now is reflects about the prevailing prices 
in the western country and is higher on only a few 
items than those in the east. Common stock is in ex- 
cess at all of the mills, both east and west of the river, 
while uppers are searce. The new list is in process of 
printing and will be mailed out by a majority of the 
larger manufacturers and be effective November 1. That 
it will be maintained there is little doubt, as business 
has improved during the past few weeks and there has 
never been an apparent reason for the low quotations 
which some mills have been making during the fall 
season. In St. Louis there is general satisfaction at 
the Tesult of the meeting and wholesalers from other 
sections who were present express the same opinion. 
In volume of business trading has shown a decided 
improvement during the past ten days and it seems to 

4n Improvement which will last through the re- 
mainder of this year. The local situation is much bet- 
ter than it was a month or so ago and there is so 
much talk of work which will be auxiliary to the World’s 

Pair that retail dealers figure upon a very busy winter 
and feel assured that next year will be the greatest 
they have ever enjoyed. 
atte of hardwood are not active in any section of 
tht country, but the volume is greater than it was at 

18 Season last year. It is hard to see that there has 

‘n any improvement during October over the busi- 
hess Of September, but there has been improvement and 
8 More manifest when comparison is made with two 
months ago. City business, also, is about as it has 
‘ = and the indications are that there will be little 
nge in the local situation until after the first of the 
an Which means the middle of February. 
die « Batchelor, of Valley Falls, Kan., was in the 
om, uring the early part of the week visiting the 
tes of the Big Four Lumber Company, of which he 
8 president, 
Ps a pring, of the Camden Lumber Company, this 

alker 0 be married tonight at the residence .of Dr. 
mbes’ 2 Effingham, Ill., to Miss Blanche Walker. A 
in this of St. Louis lumbermen are greatly interested 
Sent we and have gone over to Effingham to be 
’ at the ceremony and give Mr. Ewing a good send 

- his wedding journey. 
mys ‘the’ Bonsack, of the Bonsack Lumber Company, 

tion rx can see little improvement in the hardwood 
ete will: uring the past few weeks and believes that 
il be little improvement until after the first of 


the year. He is optimistic, however, when speaking of 
the prospects for next spring and thinks an excellent 
year is in sight. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, 
states that the car situation in the southern country 
is causing him more worry than any other department 
of his business, the situation having improved other- 
wise. He can see an improvement in the amount of 
business coming out of the eastern country and is pleased 
with the outlook. 

A. EK, Silverthorne, of the Summit Lumber Company, 
Upland, Ark., was in the city yesterday and was look- 
ing for an office. He stated that his company would 
probably open an office in St. Louis with himself in 
charge in the near future. 

Cards are out announcing that Alfred W. Johanning 
will be maried on Tuesday, November 12, to Miss Marie 
Kverts, at 2107 Park avenue, this city. Mr. Johanning 
is well known in hardwood circles as the vice president 
of the Johanning Lumber Company. 

——eeererar— 
THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS Crty, Mo., Oct. 29.—Trade in the southwest 
this month and particularly during the last two weeks 
has not only been above expectations but shows con- 
clusively that the bad effects of the drouth on the 
lumber business were greatly overestimated. Reports 
of wholesale concerns here show that the volume of 
business for October will in all cases where the whole- 
salers were in position to take care of the business 
equal that of last October and in, several instances 
exceed that of any month during the past year, and in 
one or two cases will exceed in volume the business of 
any preceding month in the history of individual con- 
cerns. The reason for the heavy demand this month 
gan easily be given. The uncertainty of fall trade for 
some weeks after the drouth was so great that the 
dealers hesitated to stock up, and as a rule they have 
placed orders for only such stock as was needed for 
immediate trade, figuring that cold weather might. set 
in early, after the unusually hot summer, and eatch 
them with large stocks to carry over until next year. 
This month has on the contrary proven to be the warm- 
est and dryest October on record in this section and 
there has been a continuous demand in the country, 
the trade turning out much better than dealers had 
anticipated. Dealers have had to buy a car of lumber 
for every car they have sold for the past few weeks and 
orders for quick shipment have been coming in stead- 
ily from all parts of the southwest, giving the whole- 
salers the best month of the year and leaving them 
with considerably more business on their books than 
they had at the beginning of October. 

Shipments have not been as heavy as could be de- 
sired, as there is a general shortage all over the coun- 
try, and where one mill will report cars easy a half 
dozen find great difficulty in getting enough cars to 
keep them going. The demand for prompt shipment 
has had a good effect on prices and the market is firmer 
than it has been for a number of weeks. Stocks in the 
hands of the manufacturers show no improvement in 
the way of assortment and wholesalers here figure that 
the manufacturers of the country will have all the busi- 
ness they can possibly take care of and will go into 
1902 with the poorest assortment on record. This will 
apply to white and yellow pine and cypress lumber. 

This section is experiencing another drouth which is 
making stock water scarce through a good portion of 
Missouri and Kansas, and farmers are now hauling 
water considerable distances in many localities. The 
dealers say that while they are having a better trade 
than they had hoped for, a good rain would materially 
improve the demand during the next few weeks. In 
the southern portion of the territory, particularly in 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, dealers look for active 
demand through the year at least, and unless winter 
shall prove unusually severe they will do business all 
through the winter. 

Kansas City manufacturers present at the special 
meeting of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis today include R. A, Long, Charles 
S. Keith and George D. Hope. J. M. Bernardin is also 
in St. Louis on business, It is the opinion of lumber- 
men here that when the manufacturers get through 
figuring on the shortage of yellow pine and the good 
volume of business they will decide that there is noth- 
ing to warrant anything approaching weakness in the 
yellow pine market, and that prices, which have had a 
growing tendency toward firmness for some time, will 
be stiffened up still further. 

The Culver Lumber & Manufacturing Company has 
recently purchased three acres of ground in Kansas 
City, Kan., and expects to build a box factory on the 
land. 

S. H. Wilson, vice president of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, left here the first of the week on a 
month’s tour of the yards of the company in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. F 

J. J. Cruikshank, formerly one of the leading white 
pine manufacturers along the Mississippi river and 
now vice president of the C. J. Carter Lumber Com- 
pany, was in the city last week attending the horse 
show. He is looking unusually well. 








Evans & Thomas have dissolved partnership. Mr. 
Evans takes the Emporia (Kan.) yard, and Mr. Thomas 
takes the Americus and Madison yards, which will 
continue under the firm name of J. Thomas & Son. 

N. L. Rice, formerly of Goger, Mo., has started a yard 
at Apache, O. T., and George S. Hill, formerly with 
the Rock Island Lumber Company, is putting in a yard 
at Caldwell, Kan, 

The eighth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Implement & Vehicle Manu- 
facturers will begin here tomorrow and 200 delegates 
have already arrived, by way of Chicago, on a special 
train. The association is said to represent 70 percent 
of the manufacturers indicated by its title and the 
convention ‘is expected to be possibly the most im- 
portant in the organization’s history. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New OrLEANS, La., Oct. 28.—Settlement of the coop- 
ers’ strike is not yet in sight. Not a shop in the city 
is able to muster any force and stocks are being rapidly 
wiped out. About 800 coopers are out and unless some- 
thing shall be done in the way of a settlement very soon 
there will be considerable inconvenience. 

Secretary Charles Dirmeyer, of the Mechanics, Dealers 
& Lumbermen’s Exchange, is expected to return tomor- 
row from Sewanee, Tenn., where he has been spending 
his vacation with relatives. 

Purchasing Agent Ross, of the Illinois Central rail- 
road, was in New Orleans today looking over the lum 
ber situation. The company is now turning out about 
450 cars a month at its shops and is using yellow pine 
from this section almost exclusively in their construe- 
tion. As most of the cars are 60-footers, it takes extra 
large timbers for their sills and the company is having 
some trouble in finding them. Mr. Ross is also looking 
into the matter of piling. The new work which the IIli- 
nois Central has in view at this port will take thousands 
of extra large piles. He expects to be in the city for 
several days. 

Officers of the Illinois Central and its Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi River branch have filed suit against the levee 
board applying for a mandamus to compel it to grant 
the railroad companies the right to proceed with the 
work undertaken on the property belonging to them te 
be used in extending their terminal facilities at Stuyve- 
sant docks, on which the Illinois Central purposes to ex- 
pend $1,000,000. The suit is the outcome of the long 
continued opposition which the road has met from the 
board of trade, the dock commission, which seeks to se- 
eure jurisdiction over the Illinois Central’s private 
wharves, and the newly developed opposition of the levee 
board. The Illinois Central had previously begun work 
on 2,700,000 feet of additional covered wharf when the 
levee board offered its objections. It is suggested here 
that much of the animus of the opposition to the rail- 
road companies’ contention is merely “in line with the 
conventional objection raised by a city or county board 
to a corporation spending money in the community.” 

The directors of the Southern Cypress Lumber Selling 
Company, Limited, held their first meeting in several 
months last Thursday. President Joseph Rathborne, of 
the Louisiana Cypress Company, presided, and there 
were present Hon. F. B. Williams, of Patterson, La.; 
H. B. Hews, of the Jeaneratte Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, Jeaneratte, La.; Hon. Fred Wilbert, of Plaque- 
mine, La.; Sam R. Guyther, of Patterson, La., and F. A. 
Hawley, of Dibert, Stark & Brown. The cypress situa- 
tion was thoroughly canvassed and an advance of No, 2 
pickets was determined upon. Otherwise the list re- 
mained in force. The reports from the various mills 
were all of the most encouraging nature. Stocks are 
in fine shape and were never better assorted. 

T. H. McCarthy, general manager of the Ruddock Cy- 
press Company, Ruddock, La., and the New Orleans 
Cypress Company, of this city, is expected back from 
England within the next few days and will come direct 
to New Orleans. 

Robert A. Caird, of New York, has accepted the posi- 
tion of special leather and rubber belting salesman 
with the C, T, Patterson Company, Limited, of this city, 
and will leave on his first trip soon. 

There will be two ceremonies in connection with the 
arrival of the New Orleans dry dock. One will be upon 
the first day in port of the great piece of marine archi- 
tecture and a very interesting ceremony has been practi- 
cally agreed upon for the occasion. The other ceremony 
will be upon the date of the dock’s final test, when it 
will be called upon to lift the largest battleship in 
the navy out of water. The feat will be signalized by a 
banquet and reception to the government officials who 
will be on hand for the event. Commander Richard P. 
Hobson, the hero of the Merrimac, will be one of the 
honored guests. 

M. G. Norton, of the Colonial Lumber Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was in New Orleans last week after 
a trip through the pine belt of Mississippi. He is figur- 
ing on arranging to handle the output of several Mis- 
sissippi mills. 

The Meyer-Neville Hardware Company, of Meridian, 
Miss., has purchased the Meridian spoke factory and will 
convert the property into one of the largest plants for 
the manufacture of hardwoods in the state. It will 
turn out wagons, wheelbarrows, plow stocks and han- 
dles. Work on enlarging the plant will be commenced 
in the immediate future. 

Last night fire destroyed the mill and factory of the 
Plaquemine Stave & Heading Company, Limited, at 
Knowlton, this state, nine miles from Plaquemine, on 
the bayou bearing that name. The loss will amount to 
between $10,000 and $11,000 and is partially covered 
by $7,000 insurance. The mill was only recently com- 
pleted and began operations but a month ago. {t wiil 
be rebuilt at once, according to Manager W. D. Gohn. 

Wood Beal, of J. D. Lacey & Co., reached New Orleans 
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tonight from Franklinton. Mr. Beal was in that town 
when the couriers arrived at an early hour Monday 
morning bringing the news of the Balltown race riot. He 
said that the greatest excitement prevailed when the 
messengers, on their jaded horses, dashed up and asked 
for aid. A large body of men, in response to the 
summons, armed themselves, mounted hurriedly and 
dashed off through the darkness for the scene. Mr. 
Seal said that the first news from Balltown was that 
three white men and eleven negroes had been killed. 

Walker L. Wellford, secretary and treasurer of the 
Chickasaw Cooperage Company, which owns a large 
plant in Gretna, just across the river, reached New 
Orleans this morning. Mr. Wellford said that his com- 
ing was not particularly due to the strike, but that 
the situation here is far from gratifying. The union 
was making impossible demands. In the first place the 
wage scale the men ask is ridiculously out of propor- 
tion, an advance of about 31 percent over the old prices 
being demanded. Then the union wants, practically, to 
run the business. The first thing Mr. Wellford did 
was to notify those who spoke to him on the subject 
that the Gretna plant, which is shut down tight as a 
result of the strike, would be nailed up and left idle 
indefinitely before the company would consent to the 
demands of the strikers. 





NAVAL STORES MEN ORGANIZING. 

New ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 28.—In answer to the call of 
Organizer A. Pridgen, who is doing the missionary work 
of the recently organized Turpentine Operators’ Associa- 
tion in Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, the naval 
stores factors of New Orleans and twenty or more tur- 
pentine operators from the three states in Mr. Pridgen’s 
territory met in the banquet hall of the St. Charles 
hotel this morning and the temporary organization of 
the Louisiana-Mississippi-Alabama Sub-Association of 
the Turpentine Operators’ Association was effected. 

Mr. Pridgen called the meeting to order and read the 
call, which set forth that the objects of the association 
were to secure the adoption of a better method of con- 
trolling and managing labor, a uniform scale of wages 
and the passage of such legislation as was necessary to 
the proper conduct of the naval stores business. 

Levi Anderson, a New Orleans naval stores factor, was 
elected president. Mr. Anderson made a short address 
in which he favored the association idea and dwelt on 
the necessity for some concert of action among the oper- 


ators. G. F. Mason was chosen secretary. Roll call 
showed the following present: 
Alabama. 
Creole—T. B. Pace. Wagar—W. P. Lewis, D. R. & W. P. 
Lewis. 
Louisiana. 
Independence—T. C. Halliday. New Orleans—F. Ernest, 


Ong-Hiller Company, Limited; J. 8S. Jones, Jones & Pickett 
Company ; G. Fellason, G. FE. Mason, A. Vizard. 
Mississippi. 

Bond—J. R. Davis. Catahoula—A. J. McLeod. Collins— 
W. R. McGowan. Dillville—W. A. Dill. W. A. Dill & Co. 
Florala—C. C. Orrell. Lacey—O. L. Mitchell and Lee N. 
Smith. Long Beach—C. I’. Whitehead. Lumberton—John 


A. Ewing: R. W. Hinton, R. W. Hinton Company. Napo- 


leon—J. Hf. Willis, Willis & Hoffman. Pearl River—D. D. 
Byrd. Picayune—J. W. Simmons. Saucier—R. L. Steward. 
Wiggins—John Lawson. Wortham—M. McBryell, McBryell 
Bros. 


Mr. Pridgen explained at length just what steps would 
be taken in organizing the operators throughout the tur- 
pentine belt and the ends which it was expected to 
achieve. He said in part: 


I am here for the purpose of organizing the turpentine 
operators of the states of Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama into a sub-organization, under the constitution and by- 
laws of the Turpentine Operators’ Association and to be con- 
ducted along the same lines as the parent body. The business 
of manufacturing turpentine * has developed until 
it requires a cash capital of $9,500,000, with not less than 
50,000 people to operate it. During this long period, how- 
ever, there has been little improvement in the method of 
producing and manufacturing naval stores. 

The conditions that surround the turpentine producers at 
present, throughout the entire turpentine belt, are perhaps 
worse than they have been at any time during the long 
period within which the American country has been engaged 
in the business. The prices we have been receiving for the 
last twelve to eighteen months. taking into consideration the 
increased cost of supplles and labor, make it possibly the 
most unprofitable season we have ever had. Labor is in 
the most demoralized conditién that it has ever been. An 
advance in the price of labor always demoralizes the negro, 
which is the class of labor we have to depend upon en- 
tirely. * * ® We are ourselves in a measure responsible 
for this condition of affairs, We all understand that the 
negro cares nothing about paying his debts. His only 
desire is to get all he can, and in any way he can, out of 
the white man. Since the price of turpentine labor has 
been advancing and we have been trying to get as many 
hands as possible we have deviated from the paths of in- 
tegrity and have offered various inducements to get hands 
to leave our fellow operators, thereby affording the negro 
a good opportunity to make debts, from one to another, 
which are never paid or intended to be paid. Nor is this 
the only evil resultant from the custom. It costs us a 
great deal of time and expense of transportation and 
makes the negro believe that his services are so valuable 
that he really has nothing to do except to intimidate his 
employer by the threat of going to some other operator, 

In connection with the wholesale labor difficulties we 
have to contend with we are also told that we over produce 
naval stores to an extent which causes extremely low 
prices. The prices we are now getting. as we all know, are 
on a basis of 35 cents for spirits, and the present average 
prices for resin, after taking into consideration the Iin- 
creased cost of production, do not net to the producer 
anything like as large a profit as some years ago. 

This is an age of progress, social, financial and in- 
dustrial, and if the turpentine operators desire to keep 
pace with the times it is necessary that they commence 
conducting their business upon newer and more improved 
lines. We think that the Turpentine Operators’ Associa- 
tion can carry into effect the necessary reformation in labor. 
curtail production, fix upon a uniform scale of prices and 
generally do any and everything for the turpentine operator, 
with more ease and effect than any individual movement 
could possibly achieve. After we become thoroughly organ- 


ized, and put into effect our objects and purposes in the 
regulation of labor and production, we expect to go further 
with the association and enter into other contracts and 
agreements, from time to time, which will redound to the 
general good of the producer. 


Mr. Pridgen’s address evidently struck home with his 





It was determined to postpone the adoption 
of a constitution and by-laws until permanent organiza- 
tion was effected and to put off permanent organization 
until after the meeting of the executive committee of the 
parent body, which will be held in Jacksonville on No- 


hearers. 


vember 5. This committee will instruct Chairman An- 
derson when to call the next meeting in New Orleans. 
Mr. Pridgen left tonight for Mobile, where he is to 
organize another sub-association tomorrow. He said that 
he was certain that every turpentine operator of any im- 
portance would come into the fold at the next meeting. 








SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


BEAUMONT, TeEx., Oct. 27.—This is the first year for 
many seasons when the market on lumber has failed to 
quickly respond with lower figures to a short crop situ- 
ation. Notwithstanding the wheat crop of this state 
was almost a total loss, that corn was little better and 
that now the cotton crop threatens to be exceedingly 
short, there has been not 50 cents’ variation in the price 
of lumber for the past four or five months, so far as 
Texas is concerned. True, the conditions at the mill are 
vastly different than is usual or such could not have 
been the case. Today the mill stocks are something like 
100,000,000 feet less in the longleaf district than 
they were a year ago. Therefore the mill man, having 
comparatively little stock to sell, has not been forcing 
the market, and while the dealer has been waiting 
for the expected decline he has simply waited until they 
have realized that in longleaf there would be no decline 
worthy of the name or greater than the usual small flue- 
tuations occasioned by the condition of the assortments 
of stock. The dealer is beginning to realize that this 
is the case and business the last week has been much 
better than for the two preceding weeks. Orders have 
been more numerous and there has not existed neces- 
sity of cutting prices to obtain them. Business looks 
very well for the Texas manufacturer for the remainder 
of this year, and it is doubtful if there will be much 
variation during that time from the present established 
market price of $14.50 to $15 for piece stuff. There 
is some shortage still in 1x12 and 2x4 in desirable 
lengths and also in 4 and 6-inch clears. Beyond this, 
stocks, while very small, are better assorted than they 
were a few months ago. 

Of late there has been a good business with Mexico 
in the way of dealers’ stock, and a number of orders 
for flooring, piece stuff and other stock sizes have been 
received. As a general thing business in ‘the sister 
republic responds to the pulsations of trade in this 
country, and when it is good in Texas for the lumber 
manufacturer it is good in Mexico; if it is not it is 
left alone until it improves, and as a large part of 
dealers’ trade must be done with Texas and Louisiana 
mills it is not long before trade with the Mexicans re- 
sponds to the good state existing in the Texas condi- 
tions. ; 

The timber trade is excellent. There is an abnormal 
demand and prices are well maintained. Ties are on a 
$12 basis for hearts, and other stock is in proportion. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mosi.Le, ALA., Oct. 28.—The sawn timber market has 
assumed its normal condition during the past week. 
There are about 6,000 pieces of stock on the market and 
it is being held at 15 cents, but the shippers are not 
worrying over impossible conditions. The “flurry” 
caused by the big sale last week was, it appears, en- 
tirely local and affected only those who had vessels load- 
ing at the docks, but it had no effect whatever on future 
business. Stocks here have been reduced 5,000 the past 
week. If actual sales make the market price it is placed 
at 13 1-2 cents. Small lots are changing hands at this 
figure, while contracting is going on at 13 1-2 to 14 cents. 

The total exports from the gulf for the past week were 
7,036,614 feet of lumber, 5,173,000 feet of sawn timber, 
23,813 cubic feet of hewn and 71,218 of pickets, di- 
vided as follows: 

Pascagoula, Miss., 1,489,000 feet of lumber. 

Sabine Pass, 'Tex., 157,911 feet of lumber. 

Mobile, 2,687,208 feet of lumber, 4,782.511 feet of sawn 
timber, 17,620 cubic feet of hewn and 17,218 pickets. 

Pensacola, Fla., 3,702,000 feet of lumber, 391,000 feet of 
sawn timber and 6,198 cubic feet of hewn. 

The out of town mills are busy, cutting almost ex- 
clusively on interior orders, while the mills at Mobile 
find it difficult to keep in logs and the prices on those 
coming in are almost prohibitive. 

The B. Saucier mill, Saucier, Miss., is shut down; 
putting in a new steam feed. 

Lott & Perkins, India, Miss., are building a new dry 
kiln. 

The J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond, Miss., is run- 
ning day and night. 

J. R. Nevers & Co., Saucier, Miss., have gone into the 
hands of a receiver. 





IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 29.—The business of the lum- 
ber dealers of this section is just in proportion to the 
ability of the railroads to handle the product. The 
volume is larger than ever before known and would be 
largely in excess of what it is if it could be shipped 
out. In fact, it is stated by a number of dealers that 
the scarcity of cars promises to grow to a gross hin- 
drance of trade, as the railroads say the demand to move 
the cotton crop is growing clamorous. Prices are fully 
sustained so far as can be ascertained. 

A peculiar condition has arisen in this section as re- 
gards pine shingles. These are made principally by the 
smaller mills and some time ago the prige ran down 
until many went out of business. Recently there has 
been a revival in the demand and as the mills were 
caught short the supply is decidedly inadequate. The 








| 
price has increased 25 percent in sixty days, with a per- 
sistent demand that looks good for even higher figures, 

The Martin Mining Company, which has been in the 
business of raising iron ore at Bessemer for several 
years, has decided to embark in saw milling and it jg 
reported is seeking a location where good timber can 
be secured. One of the company spent much of last week 
in Birmingham negotiating with local lumbermen. 

A. B. Johnston, member of the Shepherd Lumber Com. 
pany, at Ensley, is very ill at his home in this city, 

Reports of great activity in the lumber market at 
Jackson, Miss., are heard. The Enochs plant, with 
force of 150 men, is running quarter overtime, and it 
will take some weeks to catch up with orders now on 
the books. The Crescent, Empire and Beekman planing 
mills are forced to run extra to keep up and the saw 
mills in the neighborhood are also on the rush. 

Incendiaries fired two stocks of lumber in the yards 
of the Huntsville Lumber Company at Huntsville a few 
nights ago, causing the loss of $300. Some one cut the 
hose while the fire department was fighting the flames, 
The state insurance commissioner has named a committee 
to look into the fire. 

A party from Akron, Ohio, spent a few days last week 
in Huntsville looking for a site for a woodworking plant, 
T. W. Pratt, president of the chamber of commerce, had 
them in hand. 


SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 

BRUNSWICK, GA., Oct. 28.—-Charters are more plen- 
tiful than at last report. The docks present an ani- 
mated appearance, with hundreds of carloads of lumber 
coming in every day, and vessel upon vessel loading 
with a rush. Latest charters are schooner Sedgwick 
with lumber to New York at $5.50; schooner Howard 
B. Peck with lumber to sound ports at $5.624; schooner 
I. C. Pendleton with lumber to Bangor at $6.25; 
schooner B. T. Poole with railroad ties to New York 
at 14 cents. Coastwise freights seem to remain steady 
at $5.50 as a basis from the south Atlantic to New 
York. Recent reports from interior mill points show 
mills running on full time, prices well ‘maintained and 
orders full up. 

There is a movement on foot, fathered by the Bruns- 
wick board of trade, to hold a river improvement con- 
vention here some time in November. The purpose is 
to unite the calls made upon the river and harbor ap- 
propriation for improvement to navigation on_ the 
Ocmulgee, Oconee and Altamaha rivers. As this has 
a great deal to do with the future development of tim- 
ber in the territory penetrated by these rivers an 
unusual amount of interest has been aroused by the 
movement. The Ocmulgee is a navigable river from 
Macon, its head of navigation, to where it joins with 
the Oconee (of which river Milledgeville is the head 
of navigation) and forms the Altamaha, which flows 
into the Atlantic near the port of Darien. There are 
various points in the two first named rivers that prevent 
an all-year navigation. Capt. Cassius E. Gillette, of 
the United States army engineer corps, is in charge of 
the work and has done a great deal to make these rivers 
waterways of commerce. The great barrier for the suc- 
cessful result of commerce has been the lack of a 
large port at the mouth of the Altamaha river where 
coastwise steamship lines could co-operate with the 
river boats. This in turn has held back the develop- 
ment of timber interests to a great extent. While it 
is true that the port of Brunswick with all its neces- 
sary facilities and advantages is but a few miles south 
of the Altamaha, still it has not been able to reap 
the benefits of the river traffic. Captain Gillette, who 
has given the matter a great deal of attention, be- 
lieves that these hindrances can be rectified, and lum- 
bermen are jubilant over the prospect. The proposed 
convention will organize a permanent association. With- 
out changing its geographical position Brunswick will 
become the tidewater outlet of 700 miles of inland water- 
way. 








THE GEORGIA COAST SITUATION. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 29.—Reports from the interior 
are td the effect that fair headway was made in the 
woods during the week and that the movement to the 
port is not apt to be interrupted. In fact. the weather 
has continued ideal and mills with orders ahead have 
made the best of it. 

Sailing vessels are arriving to load, about a half a 
dozen docking here during the week. Some of them 
are larger than the average that visit the port, one 
particular, the schooner George M. Grant, which 18 
loading by Charles 8, Hirsch & Co. for New York. This 
firm reports a good demand at the north for yellow 
pine for all purposes and has distributed a number 0 
fair sized orders recently. 

A very satisfactory movement is reported for the 
week, the total being 3,912,252 feet, of which sailing 
vessels caried 1,071,963 to Philadelphia, 916,783 to 
Baltimore and 776,971 to New Haven, Conn. Coast- 
wise steamships carried 597,533 to New York, 426,218 to 
Baltimore and 122,779 to Philadelphia. h 

Until recently the demand for sail tonnage was rat vo 
light owing to the free chartering done some wee 
ago, but as those vessels are now loading and an 
will likely be needed shortly the prospect is for a ve 
vival in the demand for sail tonnage. This will eye’ 
largely, however. upon the course pursued by the * 
line just established between here and New York in 
carry lumber. Offices have not yet been established ! 
this city and the new line has not yet sought ry 
other than that which it previously engaged and the 
under contract with local exporters. It is thought pee 
line will be in readiness to receive outside — ae 
within a few days, when it will be known what 
rates will be. Pending this it is probable vessels 
ing will have to wait. 
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SOUTHERN MANUFACTURERS IN CONVENTION. 





Discussion at St. Louis of the Price Situation— Details of Yellow Pine Production and Ship- 
tments—Advances in the List Prices—-A Recommendation to President 
Roosevelt for Indian Territory Legislation. 





Sr. Louris, Mo., Oct. 30.—In response to a call issued 
October 23 the members of the Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association held a meeting in this city yes- 
terday at the Mercantile ,Club at which there were 
twenty-five delegates | present representing Missouri, 
Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi, called for 
the purpose of discussing the price situation and tak- 
ing such action as was deemed necessary after a thor- 
ough canvass of the situation. ? 

Rk. A. Long, chairman of the committee on values, 
presided and called the meeting to order at 10 o’clock. 
Secretary George K. Smith read letters of regret and 
advice from the Antrim Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo.; H. H. Wheless, Alden Bridge, La.; Lutcher 
& Moore, Orange, Texas; S. F. Carter, Houston, Texas; 
Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, Lufkin, Texas; In- 
dustrial Lumber Company, Beaumont, Texas; J. J. 
White, McComb, Miss.; Moreton & Helms Lumber Com- 
pany, Brookhaven, Miss.; Cotton Belt Lumber Com- 
pany, Bearden, Ark.; G. R. Hannon, Fulton, Ala.; Sum- 
ter Lumber Company, Sumter, Ala.; J. B. White, 
Grandin, Mo., and the Fordyce Lumber Company, For- 
dyce, Ark. In addition to the expressions of regret at 
the inability on the part of the writers to be present 
the letters contained much information as to condi- 
tions as viewed by the writers and all asked that some- 
thing be done to place prices on a more steady basis. 

The secretary was called upon to. read some statis- 
ties he had prepared showing the production and ship- 
ments during the first nine months of the year in 
comparison with the same period of last year. These 
figures showed that the shipments exceeded the cut 
during 1901 by 110,885,000 feet, while the production 
exceeded the shipments during the same period of last 
year by 73,023,131 feet. The figures are given in 
detail below. It was also shown by a statistical report 
from Minneapolis that the white pine shipments dur- 
ing September had shown an increase of 8 percent when 
compared with last year, while there was a gain of 
20 percent for the nine months. This report embraced 
shipments from the mills in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Sixty detailed reports on trade conditions existing from 
October 10 to 19 covering all parts of the territory 
reached by the association were read and may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Inquiries—Satisfactory in volume. $ 

Orders received—Satisfactory. Normal supply. 

Business to keep shipping department busy——-An average of 
three weeks’ business and, with present car supply, probably 
much longer. 

Stock—A few report a slight increase, but the majority 
are either holding their own or are decreasing. 


Long and short items—No. 2 common 4-inch flooring and . 


No. 2 common boards were reported in surplus almost uni- 
versally. No. 2 dimension was also found to be long in cer- 
tain localities. Finishing in first and second grade was re- 
ported short very generally. 

Car shortage—The car shortage is becoming very general 
and in some localities is acute, and the outlook is for a more 
serious shortage than now prevails. 

The list—The July 20 list was reported as being shaded 
to some extent on the items reported as being in surplus. 

Outlook—The outlook was almost uniformly reported as 
being good, 


Production and shipments during September as re- 
ported by 163 mills: 





Cut. Shipments. 

Missouri .... .. 16,001,447 15,691,880 
Arkansas cscs OF0tG, 604 38,953,441 
Seer 37,601,994 45,582,285 
OO a 38,899,606 38,611,865 
eee 26,538,692 27,580,378 
(RE eae 11,271,854 18,214,208 
Georgia and Florida..... 10,655,205 10,316,800 
of ee .. -178,047,562 189,950,857 





nig the past ten days the list of July 20 could be main- 
tained, the list as recommended by the committee was 
adopted. 

The New Price List. 


Official price list of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, effective November 1, 1901; f. o. b. 23¢ points. 


FLOORING, 1% &1% to 
Standard 
13-16x3% 13-16x54%4 _ Size. 
Ileart face, edge grain A......... $34.00 eaud er 
Re VINA 6 vcccccdseeocenkés . 27.00 aaa $22.00 
MT I Bs 6 ck. ceceseéianeeads 25.00 ese 26.00 
PO SS ee 20.50 neue awne 
Eee BER ice cn thea en wcodenceee 20.50 $21.50 eees 
ig |) OS Sa ee eee 19.50 20.50 ewes 
eer errs 17.00 17.50 eee 
Qui aes Ura diy a cis. calonanarea unin 12.50 14.50 


For 38-inch edge grain, 24-inch face, add $2 

For jointed flooring, add $4 per M. 

For heart face flat grain, add $3.00. 

For heart face edge grain add $7.00. 

All D. & M. stock sold strip count % inch over face. 
CEILING, BEADED. 


A B_ No.1Com 
See ORs ise veceenwneweds $14.00 $12.00 $10.50 
Ee ON ORR) «daa ne ne weve celee 17.00 16.00 12.75 
, > LS eee 19.00 18.00 14.25 
Tes OP das cin cewksecsaweas 20.00 19.00 16.25 
Cluster beaded and corrugated ceiling, add $1. 
For 38-inch ceiling, 24-inch face, add $1. 
PARTITION, 
A B_ No.1Com 
Se OP Geis ke ee acerecnatus $21.50 $21.00 $18.50 
BEVEL SIDING, 
B No.1Com 
PLOOw T-ING GOO 6 6c kidiccevedes $13.50 $12.50 $11.50 
From 14-inch stock......cccccce 15.75 15.25 14.25 
DROP SIDING, 
B No.1Com 
Be ere ee $21.50 $21.00 $18.00 


On orders calling for special pattern drop siding, any per- 
centage of different grade made in running same must be 
accepted at proportionate price. 

FINISHING. 









1st and 2d 

Clear. 3d Clear. 
BEG OMS te oe ess. os dee Si atecnanae oe $23.50 $19.50 
ey eS eee 25.00 21.00 
1x5, 8 and 10 inch, 8 2 8 13-16........... 27.00 23.00 
pak fo ee ge a re re 29.00 25.00 
14%4x4, 6, 8 and 10 inch, S 2 § 18-32....... 29.50 25.50 
Say ge See! eae 30.50 26.50 
1144x4, 6, 8 and 10 inch, S 2 8 1 11-32..... 29.50 25.50 
B56Sis Wee, BSE ET B-Bee ccc ccecacces 30.50 26.50 
2x4 and 2x6 inch, S28 1% 29.50 25.50 
2x8 and 2x10 inch, S281 31.00 27.00 
Po) Be OE GS |) eae eee 32.00 28.00 


l’or each additional 2 inches in width over 12 inches add 
$1 per M. 

Rough same price as § 2 8. 

MOLDED CASING AND BASE. 
ist Clear. 2d Clear. 

From 4 and 6 inch stock, B. M........... $30.00 $27.00 
Krom 8 and 10 inch stock, B. M.......... 31.00 28.00 
From 1x4 and 6 inch, 8S 4 8, plain, B. M... 28.50 25.50 

Moldings, per Southern Lumber Mfrs. Association Mold- 
ing Book, under 5,000 feet, 60 percent discount; 5,000 feet 
or over, 70 percent discount. 


DOOR AND WINDOW JAMBS, 


1st and 2d 
Clear.. 3d Clear. 
From 1x4 and 1x6 inch stock, B. M....... $31.00 $28.00 
From 14, 1% and 2 inch stock, B. M..... 33.00 30.00 


Dressed, rabbeted and plowed as ordered, ‘worked % inch 
seant of width. 


COMMON BOARDS, 8 1 8. 


10 ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 
> ep Sere $16.50 $16.50 $16.00 $16.00 $16.50 $16.50 
pe: Se ee 17.00 17.00 16.50 16.50 17.00 17.00 
Este, Ne Bice 19.25 19.25 18.00 18.00 18.00 19.25 
fe 2 eee 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 
ERI IO Se vews 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
$S0, NO. Bice 17.25 17.25 15.75 15.75 16.00 17.25 





COMPARISON OF YELLOW PINE PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS FOR TWO YEARS, 


No. Firms 













Reporting. Cut 1900. Shipm’ts 1900. 

January PS peateseeee 162 160,544,780 148,757,197 
oS 173 153,986,585 137,196,241 
MD og ciara ort cards 5 167,037,637 153,370,857 
151,732,304 148,186,871 

185,267,709 167,208,885 

153,685,113 138,525,797 

172,251,804 163,449,262 

178,634,968 181,202,747 

144,791,032 157,010,944 

i Seer 1,467,931,932  1,394,908,801 


Average number of firms reporting in 1900, 158. 
Average number of firms reporting in 1901, 161. 


After the reading of these reports the chairman called 
r opinions as to the present conditions, the outlook 
and What would better the situation, and this occupied 
the time remaining before luncheon, which, by the way, 
Was served by the association to all in attendance at 
the meeting. 

The committee on values got together at 1:30 o’clock 
and had come to an agreement at 3 o’clock, when the 
ieeting reassembled. The committee made the follow- 
ing Tecommendations: That 4-inch No. 2 common floor- 
Ing be cut $1.50 from the list of July 20; that*all sizes 
of first and second clear finishing, molded casing and 
ym window and door jambs be advanced $1; that 
a 9m and lengths of No. 2 boards and dimension and 
co of 1x6 No. 2 fencing be cut 50 cents; that 
on a 1 common be advanced 50 cents; that the bal- 
ied of the list remain according to the list of July 20 
nd that the new list be effective November 1. 
afer much discussion, there being a prevalent opin- 
n that as conditions have so materially improved dur- 





No. Firms Inc. Shipm’ts 

Reporting. Cut 1901. Shipm’ ts 1901. over 1900. 
148 146,326,758 175,787,671 27,030,474 
168 169,360,486 187,875,511 50,679,270 
164 179,922,964 203,160,223 49,789,366 
168 187,064,366 205,126,050 56,939,179 
163 200,666,287 202,367,198 35,158,313 
178 185,419,383 187,104,120 48,578,323 
145 162,072,275 166,531,018 3,081,756 
156 196,849,927 198,612,556 17,409,809 
163 178,047,562 189,950,857 32,939,913 


1,605,630,008 1,716,515,204 321,606,403 
More cut in 1900 than shipped, 73,023,131 feet. 
More shipped in 1901 than cut, 110,885,196 feet. 


SHIPLAP OR D. & M. 


10ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 
Is. 8 Ne. k..60 $17.00 $17.00 $16.50 $16.50 $17.00 $17.00 
1x10, No. 1..... 17.50 17.50 17.00 17.00 17.50 17.50 
1x12, No. 1 -. 19.75 19.75 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.75 


No. 2 shiplap or D. & M., 50¢ more than S18. Grooved 
roofing $1 per M more than § 1 8. 


FENCING, 8 1 8. 


10 ft. 12ft. 14ft 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 
1x4, No. 1...... $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $16.00 $15.50 $15.50 
1x6, No. 1...... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.50 16.00 16.00 
1z4, No. 2..... - 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.00 14.50 14.50 
1x6, No. 2...... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.00 

NO, 1 DIMENSION. 
12,14 22& 
10ft. &16ft. 18ft. 20ft. 24 ft. 
2x 6,818 1 4H...$15.50 $15.00 $15.50 $15.50 $17.50 
2x 8,818 18... 15.50 15.00 5.50 15.50 17.50 
2x 4,8 1S1E8#... 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 17.50 
2x10,8 18148... 1600 15.50 1600 16.00 18.00 
2x12,S31S8S18E5 16.50 16.00 16.50 50 =18.50 


4 son ae : 16. 

For dimension sized to 1% inch, add 75¢ per M. For 
every 2 feet over 24 feet up to 32 feet add $1 per M.; longer 
than 32 feet, special. No. 1 dimension, edged only, 50c more 


than rough. Two-inch dimension, D. & M. or shiplap, $1 
per M. additional. 
NO. 2 DIMENSION. 





10 ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 
2x 4, S & E....$13.50 $13.00 $13.00 $13.00 $13.50 $13.50 
2x 6, S & E.... 13.50 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.50 13.50 
2x 8, S & E.... 13.50 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.50 13.50 
2x10, S & E.... 14.00 13.50 13.50 13.50 14.00 14.00 
2x12, S & B.... 14.50 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 

No. 2 edged only, same as rough. 
HEAVY JOISTS, 8S 1s 13, 
5 22& 
10 &16ft. 18ft. 20ft. 24 ft 
$19.00 $18.50 $19.00 $19.00 $20.50 
20.00 19.00 20.00 20.00 21.50 
50 19.50 20.50 20.50 22.00 
0 19.50 2050 2050 22.00 
For rough add $1. 
TIMBERS. 
12, 14 22& 
10ft. &16ft. 18ft. 20ft. 24 ft. 
4x4 and 4x6, S & £.$18.50 $18.00 $18.50 $18.50 $19.50 
4x8 to 8x8, rough 
O6.8 4 Bisse --- 19.50 19.00 19.50 19.50 20.50 
4x10 to 12x12, 
rough or 8 4 8.. 20.50 20.00 20.50 2050 21.50 


For every 2 feet over 24 feet up to 32 feet add $1 per M.; 
over 32 feet special. For 16-inch joists add $1 per M 
Add $2 for each 2 inches over 16 inches. 


WAGON BOTTOMS, 


Per set, D & M, 38-inch face........ rer . 
Per set, D & M, 42-inch face.........c.c00% « ae 1.00 
For edge grain add 25c per set. 


BATTENS, PER 100 LINEAL FEET. 


58 Pome Rehtene © E.G cscs ecsctsincavéudiavencete 
Battens, 2 inch, plain or O. G..... paeucaiwe bankeqees ae 
Battess, 3h Them, SU GF GO. Quis cccicccdccesdscous. 

Terms: Sixty days acceptance or 2 percent off net 
amount after deducting freight, if paid within ten days 
— - of invoice, or % percent discount if paid on ar- 
rival of car. 


According to the talk at this meeting this list will be 
sent out by the majority of the manufacturers and those 
at the meeting seemed to have no doubt that it could be 
easily maintained. The car shortage is entering so 
prominently into the situation at the present time that 
it should be easy to obtain these prices for all the lum- 
ber that can be moved during the rest of this year. 

Just before adjournment was taken the following let- 
ter and resolution were read by the secretary and, on mo- 
tion, a committee was appointed to draw up similar 
resolutions to be sent to the president of the United 
States: 

Houston LUMBER EXCHANGE, 
Houston, Trex., Oct. 26, 1901. 

George K. Smith, Rossetacs : With this Mr. W. H. Norris 
will hand you copy of resolution and letter of transmittal 
pertaining to conditions in the Indian Territory and asking 
the president of the United States to recommend immediate 
legislation in his forthcoming message to congress. 

The Houston Lumber Exchange feels that this territory 
matter is one which can be made of great benefit to the 
lumber interest, and we have done all we could to help the 
people of the territory to get the situation so in hand that 
the necessary legislation could be secured. 

We respectfully ask our brother lumbermen in the north to 
take this matter up at the meeting on the 29th and adopt 
such resolution or memorial on this subject as will be of the 
greatest benefit and assistance to the business interests of 
the territory concerned, We feel if proper legislation is had 
it will have the effect of greatly stimulating trade conditions, 
and will be as good, if not better, lumber consuming territory 
than was Oklahoma, and it is such territory as this that the 
lumbermen need. ’ 

Please advise me of your action in the premises. 

Yours very truly, J. M. RocKWELL, President. 

CHARLES A. NEWNING, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION, 
Houston LUMBER EXCHANGER, Oct. 26, 1901. 

Wuereas, The twelfth census of the United States 
shows that there are 302,060 people residing in the 
Indian Territory; and 

Whereas, That vast number of people are all 
citizens of the United States and are entitled to the 
protection of self-government as guaranteed by the 
constitution of the United States; and 

Wuereas, All those people except about 80,000 
Indians are living without any form of government 
whatever ; and 

WHEREAS, The judicial system in vogue in said 
territory is wholly inadequate for the protection of 
the rights, person and property of said people, There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, By the Houston Lumber Exchange in 
special assembled meeting, that the president of the 
United States be respectfully asked, urged and re- 
quested to embody in his forthcoming message to 
congress such recommendations for legislation as 
will give relief to the people of the Indian Territory 
and prove to them a stable form of government that 
will provide public schools and such other institu- 
tions as are necessary to develop the resources and 
protect the agricultural, commercial and moral in- 
terests of the inhabitants of that territory. 

[SBAL } J. M. RocKWELL, President. 
Attest: CHARLES A. NEWNING, Secretary. 


October 26, 1901. 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: With this I beg to inclose you resolution 
passed by the Houston Lumber Exchange at a spe- 
cial meeting held for that purpose on this date. 

You are doubtless as familiar with the situation 
in the Indian Territory as we are, and can therefore 
appreciate the benefits that would result from the 
legislatién asked, and the benefits would not only be 
enjoyed by the citizens of the Indian Territory but 
by the citizens of the great southwest generally and 
the lumber industry particularly. 

Assuring you that any recommendation which 
may be made by yourself looking to the immediate 
relief of that sectlon will be greatly appreciated by 
the commercial interests of this section of the 
United States, I beg to remain, 

Very respectfully, J. M. RocKWELL, President. 

CHARLES A. NEWNING, Secretary. 

PAPAL LLL 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of catalog 
No. 118 of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass., 
dealing with steam hot blast apparatus, this being the 
drying apparatus designed to be installed outside of a 
dry kiln proper, furnishing heated air under forced 
draft through a suitable piping to the kiln. The ad- 
vantages of this system of drying are suitably set forth 
in a review which will appear next week of another 
Sturtevant publication—a very readable “Treatise Upon 
Lumber Drying.” 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
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California Export Trade Brightening— Eastern Investments Increasing All Over the Coast— 
The Field for Washington Fir Widening— Car Shortage Hampers Trade— 
Washington Doors Invading the East Rapidly— 

General Coast News. 


PPP PIPL 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

SAN Francisco, Can., Oct. 26.—A. B. Hammond, 
president of the Hammond Lumber Company, returned 
last Monday from Eureka, C. A. Smith, of Minneapo- 
lis, who has large redwood interests on the coast and 
who has been here, has returned. He _ bought large 
holdings here, one of 10,000 acres of splendid timber in 
Kl Dorado county. R. C. Merryman and I. K. Hamil- 
ton, of Marinette, Wis., spent ten days in Humboldt 
county, looking after their redwood interests there. 
They have been adding to their holdings and_ think 
that Humboldt county has a great future before it. 

There have been many inquiries from the Australian 
market, which has taken more to redwood than ever, It 
will use redwood for building purposes and has taken a 
great deal of sugar pine, principally doors, of which 
large shipments are made there by every steamer. One 
order for redwood for Australia received here aggre- 
gates 2,000,000 feet. It is for January delivery. It is 
not the only one and the outleok for export trade with 
Australia for 1902 is bright. 

The activity in Australian trade has brought un- 
wonted prosperity to Eureka, A large sea going vessel, 
the Pleione, the first in years, entered the harbor the 
other day to take on a load of lumber for Sydney, She 
is now at South Bay and is being loaded by the Hum- 
boldt Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. A small 
fleet of vessels, all destined to carry out lumber cargoes, 
came to Kureka at the same time with the Pleione. At 
the same time the Pasadena passed out with a load of 
shingles and redwood for San Pedro, and the Olga, with 
150,392 feet of rough clear redwood for Australia. This 
was loaded by the Humboldt Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The schooner Charles KE. Fair cleared for 
Honolulu with 269,066 feet of redwood and 774,000 
shingles for Honolulu. The Charles Levi Woodbury 
took out 59,144 feet of redwood, 500 posts and 100,000 
shingles; the H. CG. Wright took out 312,426 feet of red- 
Her cargo as well as that of the Wood- 
bury was for Honolulu. A number of charters have been 
made here recently for the export trade. Besides the 
regular exports from San Francisco, the Melanope 
cleared. on October 22 for Adelaide with a cargo of 
1,264,064 feet, of which 277,388 feet consisted of red- 
wood. 

But redwood for ordinary purposes is not the only 
product of Humboldt, for Clinton Burg and Frank Por- 
ter have been busily engaged getting out barrel timber. 
A load of shingles taken to Los Medanos, near Antioch, 
turns out 7,000,000 instead of 5,800,000 as at first re- 
ported. There is at present a deficiency of shingles 
in San Francisco for the local trade, owing to the fall- 
ing off of deliveries during the strike, The shingle sit- 
uation therefore fayors the producer, 

George Innes, of the Kel River Valley Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to the company’s holding in Humboldt 
county, where pleasure and business will be mingled. 
He will examine the situation as it looks from the 
point of view of the man at the front, in the forest 
among the redwoods, at the mill and in the logging 
camp. He will be away a couple of weeks. It is safe 
to say that there are more visitors to the logging camps 
and the timber lands in their immediate vicinity than 
there have been since the pioneers began to exploit the 
riches of these mighty woodlands, 

A transaction in Mendocino county redwood timber 
lands of greater moment than any similar one for a long 
time has taken place recently. W. Hesson, of Mendo- 
cino, has sold about 5,300 acres, a part to the Caspar 
Lumber Company but much the larger part to Capt. A. 
M. Simpson, whose holdings and operations heretofore 
have mostly been confined to Oregon and the Puget 
sound country. The figures are not given out, but cur- 
rent reports fix the amount at not far from $80,000, 
with an estimated stumpage of 300,000,000 feet. It is 
understood that a part of Capt. Simpson’s purchase 
has already been transferred to the Mendocino Lumber 
Company, which owns the adjacent lands, and it is 
not unlikely that a large part of it, if not the entire 
balance of his purchase, will ultimately go to the same 
people. Now that the redwood timber lands in Mendo- 
cino county have mostly been absorbed by outsiders, in- 
vestors may begin to turn their attention to Mendocino 
county, in which are some valuable tracts well worthy 
the attention of shrewd buyers, 


wood lumber. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


TacoMA, Wasu., Oct. 26.—The Tacoma demand for 
lumber and shingles is excellent, as is evidenced by the 
fact that the Far West Lumber Company keeps from 
eight to twelve teams employed delivering orders in this 
city, although there are a large number of mills in the 
city, many being small ones which cater only to local 
trade. 


The E. K. Wood Lumber Company is employing a 


small army of men at its “red mill” at Fairhaven. The 
company has now on hand two orders of 1,000,000 feet 
each for Callao; an order of 1,000,000 feet for Shanghai 
and an order of 750,000 for Guaymas, 

A. C. Shaw, of the A. C. 


Shaw Lumber Company, 





reports a Chicago inquiry for 1,000,000 feet of 3x12, 
6x12 and 12x12, 24 and 26 feet lengths, for dock tim- 
bers, presumably, 

A. J. West, of the West & Slade Mill Company, Aber- 
deen, has gone east to purchase machinery for the new 
mill the company is to erect adjacent to its present 
plant. 

G. W. Peddycord, manager of the Palouse River Lum- 
ber Company, returned this week from the logging 
camps above Princeton, and reports 1,500,000 feet of 
logs at the water ready for the fall drive. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company repoits 
cargo shipments for September amounting to 3,363,497 
feet of lumber; 502,610 lath and 162,500 shingles. 

The Tacoma Mill Company reports September cargo 
shipments amounting to 2,263,721 feet of lumber; 719,- 
000 Jath and 2,000 pickets. , 

The Union Lumber Company’s oflices in the Califor- 
nia building were closed October 18, and on the door 
was pasted the following notice: 

AT MILL. 
BACK SAT, 
BABY IS WELL. 

The Far West Lumber Company is to increase its 
lath capacity to 40,000 feet a day. A new 38-saw lath 
bolt has been shipped from Chicago by the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, and will be installed as soon as it 
shall arrive. 

The Rice Lumber Company has been giving its saw 
and shingle mill at Everett. a thorough overhauling. 
The planing mill has continued running steadily. 

The Doud Bros. Lumber Company, Incorporated, of 
Buckley, whose mills are located at Pittsburg, Wash., 
is to install a large timber planer, 

Walker and Beall Foster have purchased the John 
Bagley saw mill plant on the Tacoma Eastern. Beall 
Foster will manage the plant. 

The schooner Alvena was towed to sea on October 18 
with 995,000 feet of lumber from the Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany’s mill for Santa Monica. 

Placards of the McCormick and Rock Creek Lumber 
Companies seem to predominate on lumber laden cars 
passing through the ‘Tacoma terminals these days. 
They shipped 151 cars during September, and will 
likely exceed that figure this month. 

The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, of Everett, 
although inconvenienced by the scarcity of cars, has no 
special fault to find, and believes that the railroads 
are doing their best to serve all interests. The Great 
Northern is operating switch engines on the line be- 
tween Everett and Seattle. 

United States Senator Addison G. Foster, vice presi- 
dent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, left 
for the east last Saturday, en route to the national cap- 
ital. 

The saw mill owned and operated by the Stone Bros. 
Company at South Prairie, Wash., burned to the ground 
Thursday morning. ‘The loss will be $3,000, with no 
insurance. The mill will be rebuilt at once. 

D. 'T. Phelps, the well known Tacoma dealer, says that 
the demand coming from the Dakotas this fall is not 
up to expectations. Letters received by Mr. Phelps 
from the southern part of North Dakota state that the 
crop Was poor in that section and that collections are 
slow. 

Reed & Moody, shingle manufacturers at Mount Ver- 
non, are contemplating a considerable increase in the 
capacity of their plant. 

The W. J. Morgan shingle mill property near Edge- 
combe was sold last week for $5,050 by the administra- 
trix to Samuel Canedy. 

Captain Everett Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, will go to Oregon tomorrow for a 
few days. 

The Gold Bar Lumber Company, of Gold Bar, re- 
sumed operations ‘Tuesday after a shut-down of a few 
days to install new machinery, 

The Tacoma Mill Company today sent out a part 

cargo of 121,000 feet of rough merchantable lumber and 
24,000 feet of tongued and grooved flooring in the 
steamship Sesostris, consigned to Peruvian ports. 
_ Two ships with a carrying capacity of about 1,000,000 
feet each are at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany’s wharf loading cargoes to be dispatched in No- 
vember to Australia. 

Newspapers state that prospects are favorable for the 
erection of a new mill with a capacity of 125,000 feet 
of lumber a day on the site of the old mill of the 
Pacific Empire Lumber Company, at South Bend. The 
company is said to have purchased thirty more lots ad- 
joining the site of its old mill. 

Local trade in Tacoma is keeping well up and the 
excellent weather of the past two weeks has increased 
the existing activity. 

The Tacoma Shipbuilding Company, which was located 
several months ago on the tide flats adjacent to the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s mill, has a 4- 
masted barkentine and a steam schooner, both designed 
for the lumber carrying trade, nearly completed and 
will launch both in the next thirty days. The company 
has just secured a contract from J. J. McKinnen & Co., 
of San Francisco, for another 4-masted barkentiae, 


the keel of which will be laid immediately. The new 
vessel will be 210 feet long by 40 feet beam and of about 
1,000 tons displacement. 

The Reynolds & Davie Lumber Company expects to 
begin shipping from its new mill at Reynolds, Wash., in. 
side of the next ten days. i 

Chambers of commerce are receiving an unusual num. 
ber of inquiries of Jate from eastern individuals wishing 
to invest in Washington timber Jands, in amounts vary. 
ing from $1,000 to $5,000 and $10,000 each. 7 

Within the past six months Nudd & Taylor have 
shipped 2,000,000 feet of gutters from their Centralia 
iactory to the east, in addition to the numerous othe; 
specialties manufactured bY this firm from Wash. 
ington woods. 





AROUND CHEHALIS AND CENTRALIA. 


CHEHALIS, WAsH., Oct. 24:—Harry John Miller and 
Jeremiah Golly Startup, of the H. J. Miller Lumber 
Company, this city, are dividing their time these days 
between looking after their mill at Gate City, their four 
yards in eastern Washington, their wholesale business 
at the Chehalis office and hunting Chinese pheasants, 
quail and ducks, This is a busy country and one can't 
remain here long without catching the mania for work 
-and there is nearly always a chance to work some one, 

A feature of the trade situation in this part of Wash- 
ington—and it is probably true elsewhere—is the rapid 
increase in the territory in which it is possible to ship 
fir lumber and in which it is coming to be wanted, 
Nearly all of the concerns in this part of the state 
report a demand for fir lumber in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and even New England, and many good customers 
are being obtained who never before handled fir lumber, 
The H. J. Miller Lumber Company. is building up quite 
a trade in New York and Pennsylvania. So are the H, 
McCormick and Rock Creek companies, which are repre- 
sented in Pittsburgh, Pa., by the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, in Kansas City by J. W. San- 
born, in Chicago by Francis J. Pike, in Denver by Wil- 
liam Moore and in St. Paul by J. C. Bennett. Doty & 
Stoddard, of Doty, are establishing eastern connections 
and the H. H. Martin Lumber Company, of Centralia, 
reports an increased inquiry from the eastern country, 
This widening of the field for fir lumber means much 
to the mills of this state. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Company, Centralia, has 
been having trouble in getting down its logs, owing to 
the lack of heavy rains this fall. Its logs come down 
the Hannaford and Skookumchuck rivers. 

George KE. Birge and J. KE. Williams, of the West 
Coast Lumber Company, Centralia, say that the scarcity 
of cars is checking their business. Mr. Williams. has 
been in from the road recently but will soon make 
another visit to the trade in eastern Washington. 





ON GRAYS HARBOR. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Oct. 26.—The mills on Grays har 
bor are all enjoying their share of prosperity, although 
owing to the protracted strike in San Francisco that 
market until recently could not be depended upon and 
those catering to the coastwise trade have found it un 
satisfactory. Cargo prices are also reported to be not 
quite as good as rail prices and several of the mills in 
this section which heretofore have paid no attention to 
the rail shipping business are now planning to go into 
the eastern trade next year. Among these is the Bryden 
& Leitch Lumber Company, which built a mill at East 
Aberdeen a year ago. New capital has recently gone 
into the company and Mr. Leitch says that planing mill, 
dry kilns ete. will be built this winter and an effort 
made to cater to the eastern trade hereafter. Recently 
the mill has been sawing for the Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Company. 

The Anderson & Middleton Lumber Company, Aber 
deen, which has done some eastern business, although 
shipping largely by vessel, is now completing a large 
dressed lumber shed and making other plans to ente! 
the eastern trade next year, 

The North Western Lumber Company, Hoquiam, re 
ports the demand for spruce lumber in the cast as e& 
ceptionally good, For door, finish and factory purposes 
the spruce of this section is in great demand. 

The Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, 
has now one of the most complete plants on the coast. 
For the past year and a half work has been progressig 
on rebuilding the entire plant, except the saw mill, and 
with new planing mill, box factory, tank factory and 
ample dressed lumber sheds, besides an additional bant 
saw in the mill, making three in all, the plant is nov 
very complete. Manager C. F. White recently returned 
from a visit east of the mountains, buying the retail 
yard of A. C. Shaw at Pendleton, Ore. Le is now 
San Francisco. 

A. F, Coats, who recently succeeded W. J. Patterson 
as manager of the American Mill Company, Aberdeet, 
says that his company may in the near future do some 
eastern business. Mr. Patterson disposed of his interes! 
in the company to the other stockholders, who are B. F: 
Johnson, R. M. Locke and A. F. Coats, About 55,000 
feet is cut daily. 

The new dressed lumber shed of the Anderson & Mid: 
dleton Lumber Company at Aberdeen is one ol the 
largest in the west, being 302x88 feet in size. A new diy 
kiln will be built and a new Allis-Chalmers carriag 
will be put in the mill, which is turning out 100,00 
feet daily. 

President Charles Jones, of the North Western Lua 
ber Company, Hoquiam, accompanied by Mrs. Jones, has 
gone to their old home at Menominee, Mich. to ™ 
absent several weeks. 
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TRADE CRIPPLED BY CAR SHORTAGE. 


SearrLeE, Wasi, Oct. 25.—The inability of the rail- 
youds te furnish cars for shipping lumber is greatly 
injuring the lumber business of this section. Not only 
have the railroads not enough cars but they have not 
enough motive power to move what cars they have, and 
at this season of the year, when grain is moving, lum- 
per is entirely neglected and preference is given to wheat 
aad canned stuff. The car shortage is greatly damaging 
the lumber business all over the coast, the same condi- 
tions prevailing in California and Oregon as in Wash- 
ington, and manufacturers are losing money every day 
owing to their inability to make shipments. Orders 
are plentiful enough, but shipments cannot be made. 
The saw and shingle mills in the interior are the great- 
est sufferers. Those in the larger cities and ports have 
a better chance to get cars but even they are greatly 
hampered. 

Down in southwestern Washington and north of Seat- 
tle on the different roads cars are not to be had. At 
the small stations lumbermen watch freight trains pull 
in and do all they can to persuade those in charge to 
Jeave just one or two cars. They even hire men to un- 
load cars loaded with merchandise that they may get 
a car for lumber. ‘The feeling against the railroads is 
yery intense on the part of lumber shippers who believe 
they are being discriminated against in favor of other 
shippers. In Idaho there is a state law compelling rail- 
roads to furnish ears for wheat and grain, and there is 
much agitation now among lumbermen in favor of elect- 
ing a legislature a year hence that will enact laws to 
compel railroads to furnish sufficient facilities for tak- 
ing care of the business interests of the state, and espe- 
cially lumber, which is the leading industry of the 
state. 

While the car shortage is very acute now there have 
not been cars enough for lumber for more than two 
months, and there is not much prospect of a let up 
until the grain shall be moved. The fact is the Pacifie 
coast has developed much faster than dhe facilities of 
the railroads and at nearly all times of the year there 
is more business than can be taken care of with dis- 
patch, The. railroad officials are anxious to aid the lum- 
bermen but are powerless owing to their lack of sufli- 
cient motive power. More cars and engines have been 
ordered and probably another year they will be in bet- 
ter shape to take care of the business. At least it is the 
earnest hope of the lumbermen that they will. 








WASHINGTON’S OLDEST LUMBER TOWN. 


OtymMpiA, Wasu., Oct. 29.—This, the capital city of 
the state, is said to have had the first saw mill in Wash- 
ington. It was a small water mill operating on the 
Tumwater, a couple of miles from the center of the 
city, now reached by street car. The Tumwater falls 
are very picturesque and well worth a visit. That 
Olympia is an old lumber manufacturing city is a fact, 
The mills now here have been here for many years, al- 
though having frequently changed hands. Olympia is a 
pretty city, one of the pretiest in the state. 

The West Side Lumber Company, of which F. R. 
Brown is president and C. 8. Eaton, vice president, is 
one of the largest mills in the city, cutting about 70,000 
daily, being equipped with a double circular, a pony 
resaw and a large gang edger. It makes a specialty of 
fir lumber and lath, shipping by rail entirely, but not 
much out of the state, having a retail yard in Seattle 
and one at Charleston, near the Puget sound navy yard. 
Mr, Eaton says that so far his company has not found 
the eastern business as good as the local trade and so 
it prefers to sell at home. 

The East Side Lumber Company, of which Mr. Allen 
is manager, has a mill in the city and another out at 
Tumwater. Mr. Allen has been engaged in lumbering 
at Olympia for many years and is an old timer in the 
business. ‘The company has a yard at Seattle, where a 
good deal of its output is sold. P 

H. G. Richardson has two shingle mills at Olympia, 
one of which he bought the first of the year. Mr. 
Richardson has had a great deal of experience in manu- 
facturing, having been for a number of years in the 
south, in Florida, and also at New Orleans. He spent 
some time working as a mill builder in Humboldt 
county, California, came to the sound about eight years 
ago and a little later started in business for himself at 
Olympia. He has made a success of shingle manufac- 
turing and prides himself on turning out a good shingle. 
_ The Olympia Sash & Door Company, whose factory 
18 located near the East Side mill, reports a good local 
demand for both fir and cedar doors. It has as yet 
made no effort to ship orders outside of the state to 
any extent. 





AROUND BUSY EVERETT. 


Evererr, Wasu., Oct. 23.—The growing importance 
of Everett as a great lumber manufacturing city is be- 
mg continually emphasized. New industries in lumber 
and kindred products are coming here and existing in- 
stitutions are enlarging and branching out. There is 
not a port on Puget sound with shipping facilities over 
all transcontinental lines that is at present busier or 
that has « better prospect for the future than Everett, 
the “City of Smokestacks,” as it is termed. 

. While much has been said about the location of mills 
oie built. by the Weyerhaeuser interests, it is settled 
a sy first mill will be built at Everett, and that 
a the only one established in the near future. 
eee” plans are now under way by those interests 
om utilizing the barge works site for a saw mill that 
Mo make a specialty of cedar lumber and a large 


shingle mill. George 8S. Long, manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, was in Everett last week, 
accompanied by James D. Hills, of Menominee, Wis., for 
the purpose of looking over the site, and also seeing 
the large mills in Everett. Mr. Hills was for many years 
mechanical superintendent of the mills of the Knapp, 
Stout & Co. Company and for the last two years a 
member of the firm of Lang & Hills, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., mechanical and hydraulic engineers and con- 
structors of saw mills, dams ete. Mr. Hills is also 
connected with the McDonough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Kau Claire, manufacturer of saw mill machin- 
ery. He is an expert saw mill builder and his trip to 
the coast, which occupied two weeks, was devoted to 
looking over the leading mills of Tacoma, Seattle, Ever- 
ett, Portland, South Bend and Grays harbor, and also 
the mill sites owned by the Weyerhaeuser interests at 
Everett. On his return Mr. Hills will report as an ex- 
pert and a beginning of construction of the cedar mill 
referred to may be looked for soon thereafter. 

The big mill of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company 
is doing business at the old stand in remarkably good 
shape, turning out nearly 150,000 feet of lumber a day 
and shipping to all parts of the world by rail and 
vessel. General Manager David M. Clough speaks very 
encouragingly of the business the company, although 
only a year old, is doing, and believes that the coming 
year will be as good a one for the Jumbermen of the 
Pacific coast as this has been, and it surely has been 
a banner year so far. The special flooring machine in 
the mill of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company is 
doing excellent work in connection with the big Allis 
10-foot band and the Union Iron Works band resaw, thus 
greatly enlarging the capacity of the plant. Hitherto 
steam has been sent from the saw mill boilers to the 
planing mill engine, but new boilers are soon to be in- 
stalled at the planing mill, which will give more power 
to both mills and for the kilns. The piling platform 
and docks have been enlarged and many improvements 
have been made of late about the plant; in fact it is 
being continually bettered. 


Doors for the Eastern Trade. 


Everett bids fair to be the center of the fir door 
making of the state of Washington—in fact, it is now, 
with the completion of the new and up to date plant of 
the Wheelihan-Weidauer Company, which with the plant 


Cedar. 


Ii. The “Everett” 


TYPICAL DOORS MADE BY THE ROBINSON MANUPAC 
TURING COMPANY. 


of the Robinson Manufacturing Company makes two good 
sized sash and door factories equipped with the best 
modern door making machinery for the manufacture of 
both fir and cedar doors, although a specialty will be 
made of fir doors for the eastern trade. Heretofore 
cedar doors have been shipped for years to the east, even 
to the New England states, in large quantities, but not 
much of an effort has been made to introduce fir doors 
in the east. This these companies are already beginning 
to do. 

Rudolph Weidauer, secretary and treasurer of the 
Wheelihan-Weidauer company, says that although their 
factory has been in operation partially but two months 
they are already working on large orders for fir doors 
to go to New York, Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City 
and that they are getting good prices for them, and he 
believes that the fir door is the coming door for the 
east. While it is a fact that eastern door men are buy- 
ing fir lumber and shipping it to their factories in the 
east for making doors, Mr. Weidauer says he can see 
no reason why the doors cannot be made up in the west 
and shipped east, without paying freight on waste lum- 
ber, to a better advantage or at least as good. While on 
the start this factory was installed with the ordinary 
door making machinery it has been found already that 
the fir dowel door is the thing, and the Wheelihan- 





~~ 


Weidauer Company has ordered a compiete set vt dowe! 
machinery from the E. B. Hayes Machine Company, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., and as soon as it shall arrive it will be 
installed and dowel doors made thereafter on a larger 
seale, 

The Robinson Manuiacturing Company recently sue- 
ceeded to the Robinson Mill Company, Ernest A. Nicker- 
son buying a half interest in the concern and its capital 
stock increased. 

Thomas Robinson, the founder of the business, is a 
practical mill man who came west from Philadelphia 
about ten years ago and established a factory at Everett 
later which was devoted to local work entirely. This 
year he built an entirely new plant just north of the 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company plant and between 
it and the new plant of the Wheelihan-Weidauer Com- 
pany and when Mr. Nickerson bought in a couple of 
months ago the new corporation—the Robinson Manu- 
facturing Company—succeeded to the business. 

The officers of the company are Thomas Robinson, 
president; A. D. McAdams, vice president, and E, A. 
Nickerson, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Robinson, who 
is at present making a business trip in the east, attends 
to the manufacturing while Mr. Nickerson looks after 
the sales and financial part of the business, for which 
he is well equipped by experience and acquaintance with 
the trade. Dell Cross, for many years in the office of 
the Secanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, Minneapolis, has 
charge of the office work. The plant is nicely located 
for shipping by both rail and vessel, it being on the 
water front over the tide lands, and it is likely that next 
year a saw mill will be added. 

The shingle mill of H. O. Seiffert & Co. on the river 
side at Everett was shut down last week while a double 
block machine was added in place of an upright. The 
equipment now consists of two uprights and a double 
blocker and the mill capacity is nearly doubled, it now 
being about 200,000 feet daily. This concern, of which 
Kd Sievers is manager, also has a shingle mill at Monroe, 
east of here on the Great Northern, and is doing an exten- 
sive business in red cedar shingles, fir and cedar lumber. 
It makes the “Buck Brand” shingles, which are becom- 
ing well known all over the country for their gooa 
manufacture, The prime object of, the company is to 
make a good shingle and dry it carefully and not over 
dry it, so that the lasting qualities of the cedar are not 
injured, and the dealer who buys them will want more 
of them. Mr. Sievers is an eastern lumberman who came 
out from Davenport, Iowa, a year ago and took charge 
of the mills and business of the company, and through 
his own acquaintance with the trade in the east and the 
excellent quality of the output of the mills he has sue- 
ceeded in building up a large demand for “Buck Brand” 
shingles and at the same time handles a great deal of 
fir and cedar lumber. 

Manager Uphus, of the Northern Lumber Company, is 
fast bringing to completion the new mill of the company 
on the river side. In fact the mill has been sawing for 
two months, but work has been going on in the con- 
struction of the shingle mill, which is now completed, 
and the kilns and planing mill are well under way. A 
spur track of the Northern Pacific has been run into 
the plant and it is in a position to ship over any rail- 
road east. The plant is especially well constructed, 
everything being built heavily and solidly. During the 
ten years Mr. Uphus has been manufacturing in this 
state he has acquired a knowledge of how a mill should 
be made and he has incorporated many original ideas of 
his own in the construetion. The big Clark Bros. band 
mill is giving excellent satisfaction, so Mr. Uphus says. 
Mr. Potts, formerly a lumberman of Red Lake Falls, 
Minn., has charge of the sales, and Mr. Kimberly, of the 
family of paper manufacturers at Neenah, Wis., is in 
charge of the office, he having come west to learn the 
lumber business. 

W. J. Frost, the young logger from Menominee, Mich., 
who came to the sound two months ago, has recently 
bought a logging outfit and established camp at Big 
Lake, and is now a full fledged logger, putting in nearly 
300,000 feet a week on a contract with the Atlas Lumbe> 
Company, McMurray, to which point the logs are shipped 
by rail. 

The Hall Lumber Company is doing a good wholesale 
business and its shingle mill at Trafton, recently com- 
pleted, is now running. Mr. Hall expects to leave for his 
home at Stillwater, Minn., next week, accompanied by his 
family, who will remain east during the winter, while 
Mr. Hall will return. 

The Rice Lumber Company is going to increase its 
reputation as a fir and cedar lumber mill as well as a 
producer of a good quality of cedar shingles. At pres- 
ent the company has a large stock of season dried lum- 
ber in pile, which with a little kiln drying before ship- 
ping makes most excellent lumber. Fred K. Baker, the 
manager, is making a number of improvements about 
the plant, including the enlarging of the planing mill 
and adding several new machines, the enlarging of the 
dry lumber shed and building an additional dry kiln. 
A hand shingle mill will also be added to the 10-blocker 
in the shingle mill. Mr. Baker is getting the plant ready 
for an active campaign for eastern trade in everything 
in the fir and cedar and even spruce lumber line, as 
well as cedar shingles. His acquaintance with the trade 
in the east will no doubt be of great value to him. 

BABB LI LI II 


The immense log raft which reached San Francisco 
last week took eight months to build, at a cost for 
wages alone of over $30,000. It contains between 7,006 
and 8,000 piles, which represent several ordinary car- 
goes of 1,000,000 feet each. The raft was 625 feet long, 
60 feet broad and 32 feet in depth, and drew 24 feet 
The chains that bound the raft together weigh seventy 
tons and are valued at $6,000. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 
Mobile—The Mobile Hardware Company has commenced 
a sash, door and blind business. 
Arkansas. 
soonville—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Grady-Yount Lumber Company, giving capital stock as 
$30,000.  Incorporators: Robert Yount, president; J. W. 
Grady and B. F. Coleman. 
i] Dorado—The H. C. McDaniel Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 
Little Bay—C. H. Guibor, president of the Little Bay 
Lumber Company, is dead. 
Riley —J. W. Clack has been succeeded by J. R. Finch. 
Wickes—The R. 8S. Pace Lumber Company has removed 
to Wilburton, I. T. 





Colorado. 
Colorado City—A. A. Stokes will open a retail yard, 
Canon City——The Arkansas Valley Lumber Company, with 
capital stock of $6,000, has been Incorporated, 
Connecticut. 
Waterbury—The Mattatuck Lumber Company has_ been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $25,000. 
Florida. 
Tampa—The Kirkland Lumber Company has recently 
begun an export business. 
Georgia. 
Brunswick—-The Empire Lumber & Investment Company 
has been incorporated. f 
Nichols—-Dixon & Co. have removed to Guysie, Ga. 


Idaho. 


St. Anthony— Saunders & White have succeeded P. Wilson. 


Illinois. 

Chicago—The Beaumont Lumber Company has discon- 
tinued its office. The Nona Mills Company, Limited, has 
closed its office. The office of the Provident Lumber Com- 
pany has been discontinued. , 

Dahigren—Goin Pros. have succeeded J. W. Goin & Son. 

Diverhon—E. Herlan has been succeeded by Herlan & 
Tribey. 

Hindsboro—H. L. Foster has succeeded George F. Powers. 

Lena—Crotzer & Musser have been succeeded by A. 8. 
Crotzer. 

Lexington—Shade & Carothers have sold their lumber 
business to John and Edward Kemp, who will conduct the 
business under the style of Kemp Bros. 

Secor—J. M. & M. Schmidt have sold out to J. M. Allen. 


Indiana. 
Boston Corners—-Lukens & Brooks have commenced a 
saw mill business 

Flat Rock—H. J. Nading has bought out A. A. Whaley. 

Knightston—Frank Hatfield will operate the planing mill 
owned by the late William Foxworthy. 

Mellott—The item appearing in this department on Octo- 
ber 5 to the effect that H. 8S. Wilson & Son had been suc- 
ceeded by D. E. Wilson, was in error, as we are advised 
no such change was or is contemplated. 

Morgantown—Joseph Hulsman is reported out of buisness. 

New Albany—I. F. Force has sold out to John W. Force. 


Indian Territory. 

Wilburton—The R. 8S. Pace Lumber Company has removed 
to this place from Wickes, Ark. 

lowa. 

Eliston— White & Shaw have recently commenced a lumber 
business. 

Leroy—W. J. Farris has sold out to O. M. Jordan. 

Maxwell—J. O. French has sold out to J. L. Middleton. 

Maynard—C. A. Kaye has been succeeded by the Colgrove 
& Sylvester Lumber Company, which will incorporate. 

Kansas. 

Americus and Madison—J. Thomas & Son have succeeded 
Evans & Thomas here. Mr. Evans takes the Emporia yard. 

Caldwell—George 8S. Hill will establish a yard. 

Cleburne—L. W. Johnsmeyer has been succeeded by E. C. 
Johnsmeyer. 

Garland—E. E. Palmer has succeeded F. M. Drummond 
& Son. 

Kentucky. 

Irvine—The Peters Lumber Company has sold out to Lott 
& Bauer. 

Jackson—The Day Bros. Lumber Company, Incorporated, 
has moved its office to Lexington, Ky. 

Paducah—George Langstoff, sr., secretary of the Langs- 
toff-Orm Manufacturing Company, is dead. John . 
Pryor has filed petition in bankruptcy, giving liabilities as 
$1,586.50; assets, $1,256. 


Louisiana. 
Alexandria—Application has been made for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver to take charge of the affairs of the 


Tioga Lumber Company, Limited. 

DeRidder—W. O. Brice has succeeded Brice Bros. 

Rosepine—Brice Bros. & Craft have been succeeded by 
W. C. Brice. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—W. A. Waterhouse has opened a wholesale lumber 
office. 

Michigan. 

Blissfield—Mallory, Stevens & Co. have dissolved partner- 
ship. 
Manchester—E. C. Westgate has sold out to J. A. Lowery 
& Son. 

Menominee—The Menominee River Shingle Company has 
changed ownership. 

Owasso—Symes, Sandderhoff & Co. have recently com- 
menced a planing mill business. 

; Rochester—Kressler & Co. have been succeeded by Kressler 
tros. 

Wolf Creek—G. W. Sackrider & Sons have sold their 
planing mill to F, A. Coan, of Nolan, Mich. 


Minnesota. 

Bemidji—c. L, Gilbert has bought out Boyd & Gilbert. 

Lake City—The Northwestern Lumber Company has re- 
cently commenced business. 

Long Prairie—S. W. Greenwood has sold out. 

Mankato—The Alaska Fish & Lumber eo ig has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $500,000. 

Mississippi. 

Millard—-The Batson-McGehee Company has been incor- 
porated, with capital stock of $30,000. It will do a saw and 
planing mill business. 

Missouri. 

Carthage—Harrison & Calhoon have sold their lumber 
yard to J. F. Harrison. 

Kansas City—The Leesville Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by T. B. Moore, W. E. Woods, A. O. Thompson 
and others, with $50,000 capital. 

‘ Kirksville J. H. Holton & Co. have bought out W. P. 
roster. 

Milan and La Plata—The Elmore Lumber Company will 
establish retail yards. 

St. Louis—The Wabash Wood Working Company has re- 
cently commenced a planing mill business————P. Flowers, 
J. Frohly and I’, L. Lamkey have incorporated the North- 
ee —r _ Company, with capital of $5,000. 

eatherby—D. S. Groomer is reported as havi 
to R. W. Rhodes. “ Siihiteadieaapho 
Montana. 

Kalispell—G. C. Smith, H. F. Jessu 

have incorporated the Jessup-Smith 


and M. E. Pratt 
illing Company, to 


operate saw mills and deal in lumber. The capital stock 


is $30,000. 
Nebraska. 
Giltner—-W. E. Moore & Co. have sold out to the Giltner 
Lumber Company. 
Tecumseh—tThe estate of W. Hl. Hassett has been suc- 
ceeded by the Hassett Lumber Company. 


New Jersey. 


Delaware—Charles I. Hoyt has withdrawn from Smith, 
Hoyt & Hoyt. 

Paterson—-Theodore Looschen has been succeeded by E. B. 
Looschen. The Delaware Wood Company has been incor- 
porated by Williams B. Gourley, Melvin J. Wheeler and 
others, with capital stock of $10,000. 

New York. 

Beedes—Orlando Beede is reported to have made an 
ssignment. Liabilities are estimated at $262,826, and 
assets at $70,308. 

Brooklyn—-James H. Watson, of the firm of Watson & 
Pittinger, is dead. 

Gowanda—C, P. Dean has been succeeded by the Dean 
Lumber Company. 

Hfammondsport—-T, A. Hamilton has disposed of his lum. 
ber business to H. M. Champlin. 

New York City—The John T. Sawyer Company has 
incorporated, with capital of $100,000. Incorporators: J. 
T. Sawyer, J. L. Watrous and H. H. Gibbs. 

Niagara Valls—Charles Borter has recently commenced 
business. 

Rochester—-Isaac W. Force has been succeeded by John 
W. Force in the hardwood lumber business. 

Sandusky—Smith Bros. are reported as having sold out. 


North Carolina. 

Leaksville—-The J. H. Hampton Buggy Company has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $20,000. 

-Wilmington—The Pittsburg Lumber Company, with capi- 
tal stock of $10,000, has been incorporated by W. B. Hayes 
and Milton D. Hayes, of Pittsburg, ’a., and Henry A. Davis, 
of Osborne, Pa. 

Ohio. 


Akron—-Clements & Allen have recently commenced busi- 





ness. 
Chillicothe—The Chillicothe Lumber Company has sold 
out to H. 8S. A 8. 
Columbus—S, 8. Spiro & Co. have gone out of business. 
Kensington—G. W. Roller is reported as closing out. 
Newcomerstown—George Benton has sold out to Alva 
Wilson, I’. S. Mercer and Elisha Hinds. 
Shelby—Cyrus Keith, of the firm of C, Keith & Son, has 
made an assignment. 


Oklahoma Territory. 

Apache—-N. L. Rice will open a yard. 

Caddo—J. B. Lapsley has recently commenced business. 

Cleo—Charles Brown has been succeed-d by the Gray 
Lumber Company. 

I} Reno—D. EK. Clymer has opened a yard. 

I't. Cobb—Robert G. Kirkwood has opened a yard at this 
point and at Harrison, O, T. 

Ingersoll—R. M. Davis is reported as s°lling out. 

Lawton—-The W. P. Record Lumber Company (W. P. 
Record, owner,) has opened a yard. Choat & Young have 
commenced business. The Odessa Lumber Company has 
succeeded Penning & Whitsitt. 

Oklahoma City—Todd & Babcock have dissolved partner- 
ship. ‘The business will be continued by George A, Todd. 

Tonkawa—The Tonkawa Lumber Company has opened a 


yard. Butts & Taylor have sold out to Davis & Hutchins. 
Washita—-Herman Smith has commenced a retail business. 
Oregon. 


Connellsville—Application has been made for the incor- 
poration of the H. C. Huston Lumber Company, with 
$60,000 capital. 

Crawfordsville—J. C. Morgan’s Sons have been succeeded 
by Robert Fields. 

Dexter—Briggs & Hyland have recently commenced a 
planing mill business. 

Olalla—Kidder Bros. have recently commenced a planing 
mill business. 

Pendleton—C, F. White has bought out the A. C. Shaw 
Lumber Company. 

Portland—N. A. DeWolf is dead 

Portland—W. H. Bell has opened a commission lumber 
office. 

Pennsylvania. 
Brookville—-W. A. Simpson is reported out of business 


Clairton—The National Lumber Company, of McKeesport, 
Pa., has opened a branch office here. 

I{arrisburg—Charles H, Miller has been succeeded by 
Northamer Plack. 

Lockhaven—-William A. Simpson is reported as selling out. 

Montgomery—H. H. Johns has recently commenced busi- 
ness. 

New. Castle—The Keystone Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Williams Bros, & Clark,——The Lawrence Lum- 
ber Company has increased its capital to $25,000. 

Philadelphia—The West Virginia Spruce Lumber Company 
has removed to New York city. 

Tarentum—R. G. Porter & Son have commenced a whole- 
sale and retail business. 


South Dakota. 

Dell Rapids—James G. Meldrum is opening a yard. 

Herrold—The L. Lamb Lumber Company has opened a 
yard here. 

Tennessee. 

Chattanooga—The Fred Weimer Lumber Company has 
recently commenced business. 

Whitfield—C,. M. Primm & Co. have sold out to T. S. 
Colley & Sons. 

Texas. 

Forney—The N. A. Matthews Lumber Company has sold 
out to Castleberry & Lawrence. 

Hillsboro—The Hillsboro Lumber & Grain Company has 
been succeeded by George T. Porter. 

‘ -:"‘aaiitas A. Earp has sold out to J. H. Armstrong 
‘o. 

Orange—The Texas & Gulf Lumber Company, with branch 
in Mexico City, Mexico, has been organized. Officers: J. BE. 
a oresident and treasurer; I’. Navarro, vice president, 
and F. H. Farwell, secretary. 

Stamford—J. I. & L. W. Campbell have sold out to the 
Stamford Lumber Company. 

Thomaston—G. W. Ferguson has recently commenced a 
lumber business. 

Vermont. 

Bellews Falls—Stewart & Wilson have succeeded S. W. 
Stewart. 

St. Johnsbury—Joseph Brunelle has recently commenced 
business. _ 

Virginia. 

Norfolk—A charter has been granted the Virginia Land 

& Lumber Company, with capital of $60,000, 


Washington. 

Aberdeen—C. E. Barrows & Co, have bought a half interest 
in the Bryden & Leitch Lumber Company’s saw mill. 

Arlington—The Arlington,Boom Company has been incor- 
— by G. W. Kunze and L, N. Jones, with $2,000 capital 
stock. 

Everett—The Thomas Robinson Planing Mill Company 
has been succeeded by the Robinson Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 
Falls City—The Coast Range Lumber Company has been 
incorporated. 
Fall City—Edward Ewald has recently commenced the 
manufacture of shingles. 








Ocosta—F. G. Deming has purchased the mil | 
of Cleveland, Beaulieu & inteceen. 1 property 
Seattle—The New Mechanics’ Mill Company has been jn. 
corporated, with $6,000 capital———The Puget Sound Tim. 
ber Preserving Company has been incorporated, with capital 
stock of $250,000, and is erecting a shingle mill at Lowel] 
Wash.——-The Variety Lumber Company has recently com. 
menced business.———Charles EF. Patten has recently com- 
menced business, and will establish country yards, ; 


West Virginia. 

Clarksburg—Stout & Williams have sold their lumber 
business to the Southern Vine Lumber Company. 

Huntington—Sliger Bros. have succeeded Walter Sliger, 

Laurel Run—The Boice Lumber Company is in the hands 
of a receiver. 

Seebert—The Spruce Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated, with capital stock of $50,000, Incorporators: Peter 
Warn, N. C. Neil and others. ‘ 


Wisconsin. 

Anderson—O, R. Lapham will erect a veneer factory. 

Black Creek—Dr. Philips has opened a yard. 

Breed—U. 8. Morton & Sons have removed to Hayes, Wig 

Dousman—The Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company 
— sold its yard to the Wales Lumber Company, of Wales, 

jis. 

l'ifield—Grindle & Hutson are erecting a shingle mill, 

Ilayes—U. S. Morton & Son have removed from Breed 
Wis., and established a saw mill. : 

Humbird—James Waters has discontinued his lumber busi- 
ness, and will remove mill to Lynn, Wis. 

Masomanie—Stark & Schlewgh have recently commenced 
a planing mill business. 

St. Croix Falls—C. W. Stevens has recently commenced 
a wholesale lumber business. 

Weyerhaeuser—The Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company 
has sold the Mississippi Logging Company’s saw mill to 
I'rank McDonough. 

Worden—Baldenschweiler & Co. have engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

Wyoming. 

Garland—Spencer & Borderwick, of Gebo, Mont,. will 

open a retail yard here. 


NEW MILLS. 





Arkansas. 
Malvern—The Stewart & Alexander Lumber Company will 
erect a mill at this point. 
lowa. 
Muscatine—The Musser Lumber Company is preparing to 
start up its mill. 


Missouri. 
Cape Girardeau-—-Helming Bros. will erect a shingle mill. 
Kansas. 


Wichita—The United Sash & Door Company will build a 

duplicate of its present plant. 
Maine. 

Auburn—D. B. Stevens is preparing to erect a saw mill 
of 40,000 feet daily capacity. 

Canton—Coolidge & Applebee are building a saw mill. 

Massachusetts. 

Marlboro—-The Johnston Lumber Company will erect a saw 

mill, 
Michigan. 

Owasso—-George B. & Charles D. Symes will build a plan- 

ing mill. 


Minnesota. 
Annandale—Nelson & Son are building a planing mill. 
Ohio. 


Swanton—The Pilliod Lumber Company will erect a plan- 
ing mill plant. 

Sutherland—A lumber manufacturing plant will be erected 
here by the Tennessee Lumber Manufacturing Company. It 
will have a capacity of 80,000 feet a day. 

Paris—Barton & Lasater are building a sash, door and 
blind factory. "i 

Washington. 

Chehalis—Lynn H. Miller will build a saw mill. 

Deming—The Griffin Lumber & Shingle Company is re- 
building its shingle mill, recently destroyed by fire. 

Midway (near)—Lequime & Powers are erecting a saw 
mill of 40,000 feet daily capacity. 

Shelton (near)—C. Craft & Sons, of Summit, Wash., are 
building a shingle mill of 135,000 daily capacity. 

Wisconsin. 

Butternut—A saw mill will be built here by Bauer & 

IKXnoop. ae ’ 
British North America. 

New Westminster, B. C.—The Pacific Coast Lumber Com- 
pany is contemplating the erection of a large saw mill. 

Rosseau, Ont.—R. H. Young will erect a saw mill. 

Terranora, Ont.—Joseph Thompson will rebuild his saw 
mill recently destroyed by fire. 

Woodstock, N. B.—A saw mill will be erected here by 
I'red Moore. 





CASUALTIES. 





Arkansas. 

Augusta—The saw mill and lumber yard of the Riverside 
Lumber Company was destroyed by fire last week. ‘The loss 
is estimated at $10,000. 

lowa. . 

Davenport—On October 25 the Mueller Lumber Company 8 
saw mill, dry kilns, lumber and other buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss, $100,000; insurance, $40,500. 

Louisiana. y 

Knowlton—The Plaquemine Stave & Heading Companys’ 
mill was burned October 27. Loss, between $10,000 and 
$11,000; insured for $7,000. It will be rebuilt at once. 


Massachusetts. 

Somerville—I. H. Brown’s molding mill was burned Octo- 
ber 25. ‘The loss is estimated at $5,000. d 

Somerville—The molding mill of I. H. Brown was burne 
Ocotber 25. The loss is $15,000; covered by insurance. 

Michigan. 

Saginaw—On October 29 the dry kiln and buildings owned 
by Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. was burned, involving @ 
loss of $15,000. 

Mississippi. sail 

Poplarville—The mill, dry kilns and a large quantity 0 
lumber belonging to the Poplarville Lumber Company be 
burned on October 21. Loss, about $25,000, with $14,00 
insurance. The plant will be rebuilt at once. 


Nebraska. 
Talmage—The planing mill of Henry Uhl was burne 
October 21. The loss is $1,500, with $500 insurance. 


New York. ‘ c 
Rathbone (near)-——The saw mill owned by Williams & 0. 
was destroyed by fire last week. Loss estimated at $1, ’ 
no insurance. 


d on 


North Carolina. i the 
Hertford—The explosion of a boiler in the saw mill 4 
Jackson Lumber Company did about $20,000 damage Octo 
21. Covered by insurance. 
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Ohio. 
Arlington—John Rickett’s saw mill was burned October 
19. The loss is $10,000; no insurance. 
Cleveland—The plant of the American Washboard Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire October 23. Loss $50,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 


Pennsylvania. 

Elgin—George Heywing’s saw mill was burned October 27. 
Fully covered by insurance. The mill will be rebuilt at once. 

Fallston—The planing mill owned by H. M. Burns was 
destroyed Oho. October 28. Loss estimated at $1,500; in- 
ured for $300. 

Glassport—The saw mill owned by William Hemphill & 
Co., was destroyed by fire October 23. The loss is estimated 
to be $1,200; partially insured. 

Glenwood—Fire destroyed about $3,500 worth of property 
in the lumber yard and planing mill owned by James Wilson. 
West Virginia. 

Iaeger—On October 26 the mills owned by_ the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company at Dry Forks were destroyed by 
fire, entailing a loss of about $60,000. Insured for $25,000. 

Wisconsin. 
Iron River—The lumber yard owned by the Alexander 


& Edgar Lumber Company were burned October 25. The 
loss is estimated at $160,000; fully insured. 
Woodruff—The saw mill belonging to Mr. Maguire was 


burned last week. Loss about $15,000; insured for $600. 
British North America. 
Leamington, Ont.—Ludlam's sash and door factory was 
burned last week, entailing a loss of about $10,000. Covered 
by insurance. 





Obituary. 


Mrs. Emile Bugisch. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received from D. K. Bu- 
gisch, R. G. Bugisch and his wife, Amanda Burchard Bugisch, 
and their children, Erneste, Emma and Aggie Bugisch, and 
Miss Agnes Bugisch, announcement of the death of Madame, 
wife of Emile Bugisch, nee Emma Boettcher, at Antwerp, 
October 16, aged 77 years. D. K. Bugisch will be* recognized 
as a well known and highly esteemed Antwerp lumber broker. 
The deceased is the mother, mother-in-law and grandmother 
of the persons mentioned above, all of whom have the sym- 
pathy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in their bereavement. 


Matt P. Beebe. 


Matt I. Peebe, for many years a prominent lumberman 
of Wausau, Wis., died on October 27 at his home in that 
city. Mr. Beebe came to Wausau in 1852 and entered into 
the lumber and logging business in 1862. _ He and J. Il. 
Leahy built a saw mill on the Wisconsin river at Wausau 
which was in operation for many years. 


Thompson §S. Barnes. 


Thompson §. Barnes, who died last week in Olmstedville, 
N. Y., at the age of 101 years, was one of the best. known 
citizens in that vicinity. He was born December 17, 1799, 
at Planton, Vt., and had therefore lived in three centuries. 
Mr. Barnes erected the first gang saw mill in Olmstedville 
as well as the first fanning mill, and built the spring car- 
riage. He has followed the vocations of farmer, lumberman, 
sawyer and miller and up to the time of his death enjoyed 


good health, ices 
William McKean. 


William McKean, of Missoula, Mont., died at his home, 
that city, on October 16, at the age of 72 years, after an 
illness Of several weeks, of typhoid fever. Mr. McKean was 
a well known lumberman of that section and for the past 
twenty years had been a resident of Missoula. A wife and 
two daughters survive him. 


A. J. Eastman. 


A. J. Eastman, of Dewitt, Va., who has been identified with 
the lumber manufacturing business of Chesterfield and Din- 
widdie counties for the past fifteen years, died at his home, 
that city, on October 22, after an illness of six weeks. He is 
survived by a widow and five children. 


Daniel S. Chapin. 


Daniel S. Chapin, of Milford, Mass., died at the home of 
his son-in-law, Charles B. Godfrey, in that city, on October 
21, at the age of 83. Mr. Milford was prominent in city and 
state affairs and in 1857 was elected to the Massachusetts 
legislature. 





Two daughters survive him. 
Alexander McMillan. 


Alexander McMillan, ex-mayor of LaCrosse, Wis., and 
one of the oldest and best known lumbermen of the north- 
west, died in that city October 25 of paralysis, aged 76 
years. Mr. McMillan was born in Ontario, Canada, in 1825, 
zoing to LaCrosse in 1853, where he organized the Black 
tiver Logging Company and took the first raft of logs to 
St. Louis which ever went down the Mississippi river. In 
1871 he was elected mayor of LaCrosse and the following 
year represented his district at the state legislature. He 
retired from active business life ten years ago. 


W. C. Hatch. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Oct. 80.—Word was received in the city 
yesterday from Wellsville, Ohio, of the sudden death of W. 
€. Hatch, who has represented Flint, Erving & Stone in the 
Ohio district for some time. His body was found at the foot 
of an embankment near the railroad station and the suppo- 
sition is that he accidentally fell over the embankment. He 
was identified by letters found on his body. Mr. Hatch was 
4 well known traveling salesman, noted for his ability in 
that line. He was for years with William Schuette & Co. 
aid is survived by a wife and daughter, who reside in Pitts- 
urg. 


Amos Green. 


Amos Green, one of the oldest and most respected citizens 

of Quincy, Ill., died at his home in that city on Friday, Octo- 
ber 25, at the advanced age of 86 years. Mr. Green was 
born at Wrightsville, York county, Pa., December 10, 1815, 
and settled in Quincy in 1836. He learned the trade of a 
carpenter and joiner and in 1841 started a saw mill at 
Quincy, where he manufactured walnut, oak, ash and hick 
ory. In 1844 he opened a lumber yard there, which he oper- 
ated for twenty years. At various times he engaged in sev- 
eral extensive business enterprises independent of his lumber 
business, forming a partnership in 1852 with William Shana- 
han and Samuel Holmes and building the St. Louis & Iron 
Mountain railway. This was an enterprise which proved 
highly successful. Shortly after the war Mr. Green, in con- 
nection with several other capitalists, constructed the 
Quincy, Missouri & Pacific railroad. They backed the scheme 
to the limit of their resources, but were unable to complete 
it to its destination, which was Kansas City. Mr. Green 
was vice president and general manager of the road for a 
number of years, remaining as its active head until it was 
Sold eight years ago. At one time Mr. Green engaged exten- 
Slvely in the lumber business in Chicago and also operated 
Saw mills in Michigan. 
‘ fr. Green was twice married. His first wife died in 1859 
and some years later he was married to Susan F. Riddle, 
mno died on January 15, 1901. Her death proved a severe 
low, from which ne never fully recovered. eceased is sur- 
tived by four children, Maj. George Green, president of the 
root e Green Lumber Company, of Chicago, and one of the 
yy nown lumber dealers in this market; Mrs. Edmund A. 
qilen, wife of a well known Chicago lumberman; Mrs. Mary 
Tae of Denver, Colo., and Mrs. Herbert Mills, of Quincy. 
i e funeral wags held from the family residence on Sunday 
ast and was largely attended. 


Trouble. 


A COLUMBUS FIRM IN DIFFICULTIES. 


The announcement in last week’s LUMBERMAN of the 
closing of the office of S. S. Spiro & Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, on a judgment, is at this writing susceptible of 
further embellishment. On October 16 judgment against 
this concern was taken and execution issued in favor of 
W. F. Lewis, of Charleston, W. Va., on two suits for 
$157.26 and $253.28 respectively. Attorneys represent- 
ing Mr. Lewis took charge of the office and other belong- 
ings of the firm and also a carload of lumber which was 
standing in the firm’s name in the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad yards. No books were found in the office and 
they were therefore not able to levy on the accounts, 
the books having evidently been concealed by Spiro or 
his partner, J. C. Harris, who are said to have left Co- 
lumbus for other fields. 

The methods pursued by the firm of S. 8. Spiro & Co. 
have been subjected to more or less criticism on the 
part of those who had dealings with them ever since 
they have been in business, they having started in Octo- 
ber, 1900. In some manner the firm obtained a good 
rating in one or two of the commercial agencies, Dun’s 
rating giving them $20,000 to $35,000 and credit good. 
The lumber mercantile agencies, however, were not fa- 
vorably impressed and gave them no rating whatever. 
From the fact that they have left behind them no visible 
assets aside from the office furniture and the car of lum- 
ber above mentioned, it is doubtful whether the cred- 
itors will ever get much out of their claims. In a state- 
ment made to one of the lumber commercial agencies a 
short time ago a member of the firm claimed that they 
started with a cash capital of $20,000, and to account 
for their dilatoriness in the payment of their accounts 
stated that they had lately been compelled to take up 
about $7,000 of customers’ paper which had been pre- 
viously discounted and which the makers had failed to 
meet. When it was suggested to them that this would 
not impair their original capital they were unable to 
give any satisfactory explanation of what had become 
of the $20,000 which they claimed to have started with. 
The report furnished in writing to a mercantile agency 
on February 21, 1901, gave the following as a statement 
of the assets and liabilities of the concern: 





ASSETS. 
DeMe (W MOIMODO 6 v6 ha as oe dane tude ceeauaal 
Open accounts 
DC ino 6s te eeu keadcndekpadacdaedcawe 
Bills receivable 
ONE Fs Re 6s a on Kena eu np lacunae en 
COG Ce MOM 6.x xe. 00 e 02d walcnmie abe viohan cena 78.92 
RUM OMUNEUN ns 27 or0. 5% Ciciceawa ae heee eae awe cement’ 4,500.00 
ONS OURED n't bs, on chose en ae hud Roeee ae 5,675.00 
Olice faurmittre and Matures. . oc cccccccccccccces 325.00 


23/421.10 





WD tices sannsscioncusee eee $53,523.73 
Open accounts .245.29 
MEE UME ieee ncavcecemeg reas ade os ,837.25 
COMED CUNOUOD oe oe hv kc aeccvestewaed 430.17 
J) ae eer eee ere ero ae 
DORE. Pease Oe Pe evetcemee came eeeenes $38,011.02 


Of the antecedents of S. 8S. Spiro but little is known. 
He was formerly engaged in the lumber business for sev- 
eral years in West Virginia and operated along the Ohio 
river. He embarked in business at Titusville, Pa., and 
from there removed to Columbus. The junior member 
of the firm, J. C. Harris, was formerly a resident of 
Titusville, where he was engaged in business under the 
style of the Harris Oil & Grease Company, which busi- 
ness has been in charge of a brother since J. C. Harris 
went to Columbus. He is a son of Junius Harris, of 
Titusville, and about 33 years old and has borne 
a good reputation. It was estimated that he was 
personally worth about $9,000. In August last S. S. 
Spiro & Co, were sued by the Gardner Shingle Company 
on a claim of $205.32. On September 9 they were sued 
by B. E. Vogbill for $509.10. On October 3 a suit for 
$192.98 was brought against them by the Summit Lum- 
Company. On October 9 they were sued by the Bluff 
City Lumber Company for $227.01; and on October 16 
the two judgments above noted were entered and exe- 
cution ordered. 

A special dispatch from Columbus to the Cincinnati 
Enquirer concerning this firm was published in its issue 
of October 29 as follows: 

CoLuMBuUS, Onto, Oct. 28.—S. 8S. Spiro & Co., lumber 
dealers, whose office was in the Board of Trade building in 
this city, have suddenly left the city, and their creditors 
mourn. A circular letter was sent out to the creditors by 
tbe firm stating that the members of the firm had met with 
unexpected reverses, and asking that they be given two 
years in which to make good their debts. The firm’s stand- 
ng in the credit agencies was good, and they were credited 
with $30,000 to $40,000. 

A gentleman who is interested in the matter, and who has 
investigated the case, states that the firm has been doing 
a tremendous business in lumber of late, selling as fast as 
they could get it and taking notes whenever cash could not 
be had. These notes were at once banked. The debts of 
the firm are estimated at $50,000, and there are absolutely 
no assets in sight, except a few cars of lumber, which were 
apparently overlooked by them in their hurry to leave the 
city, and which are still in the yards. There is not the 
slightest clew to the present whereabouts of the members 
of the firm. 


J. C. Harris, one of the members of the firm, lives at 
Titusville, Pa., and it is believed he is a victim of his 
partners. 


A BAD BRONX BANKRUPTCY. 


New York, Oct. 28.—On Wednesday last George and 
Archibald Mackenzie, who compose the firm of Macken- 
zie Bros., manufacturers of sash, doors and house trim, 
at 493 to 499 East 133d street, Bronx, made an assign- 
ment to Charles A. Christman. George Mackenzie be- 
gan business in 1879, made an assignment in 1891 and 
compromised at 30 cents on the dollar. Archibald T. 
Mackenzie carried on the business for three years and 


in January, 1894, was sold out by the sheriff. The 
present firm was formed in February, 1900, and had no 
rating with the commercial agencies. The assignment 
is attributed to inability to collect outstanding ac- 
counts and losses by bad debts, which amounted to $20,- 
000 in the past few months. The liabilities are $50,000, 
nominal assets $40,000 and actual assets $15,000. On 
the day following the assignment a petition in involun- 
tary bankruptcy was filed against the firm on assigned 
claims held by Samuel A. Bennett, $151; William W. 
Schupner, $125, and Alexander S. Fisher, $336, all notes. 
The assignment was the alleged act of bankrutpey. On 
the second day following the assignment Leroy S. Gove 
Was appointed receiver of the firm, with bond of $10,000. 
On Saturday, the following day, there was a meeting of 
the creditors at 267 Broadway, at which a statement 
was presented showing liabilities of $53,568 and assets 
of $18,698. Mr. Mackenzie stated that he had two 
— who would buy up the claims at 20 cents on the 
ollar. 





CORKRAN’S ANSWER IN THE MANOR RECEIV- 
ERSHIP. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct, 29.—Charles E. Corkran, a de- 
fendant stockholder in the case of Benjamin W. Cross 
against the Manor Lumber Company, of Baltimore 
county, and Charles E. Corkran, has filed his answer 
to the bill of Mr. Cross for the appointment of a 
receiver for the lumber company. Mr. Corkran denies 
that the plaintiff is either a creditor or a stockholder 
of the company. It is admitted that he was elected 
vice president and became one of the incorporators, but 
according to Corkran Mr. Cross was then the attorney 
for the Parkton Lumber Company, and the drafting 
of the articles of incorporation was part of his duties 
as attorney for the Parkton company, for which he 
received ample remuneration. 

The answer also states that the respondent secured 
the plaintiff a position with the Muskoka Lumber Com- 
pany, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., and that Mr. Cross 
was afterward transferred to the American Hardwood 
Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn.; that while employed 
in the service of this company he married Miss Kate 
Albright, daughter of Spencer D. Albright, treasurer of 
the company, who, it is alleged, has since been arrested 
on a charge of embezzling the company’s funds. It is 
further alleged that the plaintiff overdrew his account 
$500 and by manipulation caused to be charged to the 
American Hardwood Company the rent for the apart- 
ment in which he lived. 

The answer also states that the allegations in the 
plaintiff’s bill are without foundation and are mali- 
ciously made, supposedly in the hope that he could 
force the respondent to withdraw the prosecution 
against his father-in-law; that he also feared his wife 
would be arrested as a party to the embezzlement, 
and that he himself would be prosecuted for his over- 
drafts. In addition it is alleged that the answer was 
not properly sworn to, affidavit having been made over 
the long distance telephone. 

W. Gill Smith and Frank I. Duncan, receivers of 
the Suburban Coal & Lumber Company, another one of 
the Corkran concerns, on October 28 sold the real estate 
of the company, consisting of about two and a half 
acres and improvements at Tobinsville, on the Reisters- 
town road, to Kephart Pfeffer for $3,800. The stock 
and appurtenances brought $2,500. 


PAPA 


WITHSTANDS FIRE AS WELL AS STORM. 

The Standard Paint Company, manufacturer of the 
well known ruberoid roofing as well as of paint and 
many other building specialties, has issued a neat little 
booklet briefly setting forth the many good qualities 
of that popular material. A portion of the book is 
given up to testimonials showing first class condition 
of the roofing after eight years’ use, without repairs; 
also over boiler rooms and other hot places, upon chem- 
ical factories and under other extreme conditions. Sev- 
eral of these letters refer to fire resisting qualities 
under exposure to adjacent conflagrations—notably a let- 
ter from the E, W. Houghton Lumber Company, Galva, 
Ill., under date of April 13, 1901, which was protected 
by this roofing upon its sheds from a big fire directly 
across the street which set fire to a dead apple tree 
a mile away. In the Smith Opera hall, Bellevue, Ohio, 
all the windows and doors were burned out by the 
heat of a fire which came within fourteen feet of the 
building, but the roof stood this severe test. 


i i 


HOMES ON CUT OVER LANDS. 


Occupying the southern part of the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan, lying between the Menominee river 
on the west and the Green bay shores on the east, and 
south of the great iron range, is what is known as the 
“Rock Maple belt,” a tract of 50,000 acres of cut-over 
lands of magnificently productive soil supplemented by 
a splendid climate, with more than adequate transpor- 
tation facilities, good roads, good schools and, in fact, 
with all the advantages that can insure an ideal, pros- 
perous agricultural life. These lands are offered for 
sale at from $5 to $10 an acre, on easy terms, by the 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, of Hermansville, 
Mich., better and most favorably known to the lumber 
world through its manufacture of the wéll known I X L 
specialties in flooring, ceiling, finish ete., and white 
pine, cedar and hemlock product. The company’s stand- 
ing in the trade indicated by the latter part of its title 
is assurance of the advantageous character of its offer- 
ings of Michigan farm lands, of which it has issued a 
descriptive little pamphlet which may be had by ad- 
dressing “Land Department” of the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Company, Hermansville, Mich. 
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Poplar Stocks and Prices—Rockford, Itl., as a Hardwood Consuming Point - Cincinnati 
[Market Shows Strength—Tennessee News. 





THE POPLAR SITUATION A STRONG ONE. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of an inter- 
esting letter from a prominent yellow poplar manu- 
facturing concern containing information upon the pop- 
lar situation (and with a reference also to oak) which is 
of such interest that it is herewith produced: 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago—Dear Sir: We 
have received your report of October 26 and note your 
circular letter, We consider this a very valuable and inter 
esting document and are interested in these statistics, 
though we have very little lumber to sell. We have closed 
our poplar up at good prices. Firsts and seconds are bring- 
ing $32 for 1-inch and corresponding prices for thick, We 
haven’t sold any common at less than $23 or $24 for 1-inch, 
though we know some of our neighbors have been selling 
for a little less. One-inch shipping culls are ready sale 
at $14 and no accumulation. Mill culls are bringing $8. 
There is no accumulation of low grade lumber in this 
market, though we understand there is a little more com- 
mon that finds ready sale. We don’t have it, as I told 
you we have sold our lumber very close and have more 
inquiries than we care to answer. ‘ 

There is considerable good oak in this market, but in- 
quiries are very plentiful, and we are shipping a good deal 
of it east. The accumulation of quartered oak is light. 
We haven’t sold any firsts and seconds for less than $50 
and have but one or two cars left. We predict that lumber 
is going to be good sale between this and next spring, as 
there is no large stock in the market, 

A MANUFACTURER. 

In explanation of the opening lines of the above letter 
it is necessary to say that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has for the past year made quarterly compilations of 
stocks on hand by grades and thicknesses, based upon 
reports furnished by such manufacturers as were willing 
to furnish the figures, embracing a very large percentage 
of the entire output. This information was compiled 
and the aggregate figures furnished to the manufacturers 
who had co-operated in furnishing them. In connection 
with the statement made in the above letter it is inter- 
esting to note the comparison of the totals by grades 
upon the five quarterly reports which have thus far been 
compiled and these figures are reproduced below: 


Totals. 


Grades Oct. 1, 1901. 
Firsts and seconds......... Vee 12,902,800 
CRB RD ooo 5565.0 0 5s Hite 6 oes 605s wae d 2,564,800 
Cametene: Bw GelaG! os s.k 6.0.6 006s Ve pe 0G 14,006,000 
Shipping cull ......-ccecvecerencsesene 20,598,400 


Ne is eo 6 Ge bee Oe aw SO RS ERS 7,782,400 
Total regular grades. . 
Miscellaneous grades ......... 


Grand totals 


The above are merely the aggregate totals by grades 
of the statistical reports, which also include the totals 
hy each grade and thickness. 

“Of the stocks on hand on October 1 nearly half in the 
first and second grade is in inch thickness and in each of 
the other grades considerably more than half, the total of 
inch thickness on hand being 37,591,700 feet. Subtracting 
this from the total given in the above table, it will be 
seen that there must be a rather light stock in all or 
at least some other thickness and in fact in only four 
of them do the reports received from manufacturers total 
up to the million mark. There are nearly 4,000,000 feet 
in stock of the various grades in 6-4 and 8-4 thickness, 
not quite 5,000,000 feet in 5-8 inch thickness and a 
little over 6,000,000 feet in 5-4 thickness, about 40 per- 
cent of which latter thickness, however, is shipping cull 
and mill cull. The preponderance of these two grades 
in the totals above given indicates a corresponding scar- 
city in the upper grades. These figures suggest that 
the prediction made in the closing sentence of the letter 
quoted above, as far as poplar is concerned, is appa- 
rently justified by the most accurate information at 
hand, 


CONDITIONS 





IN COTTONWOOD AND GUM. 

In an interview with C. A. Ward, president of the 
Ward Lumber Company, of Chicago, with mills at 
Whiting, Mo., that gentleman had to say regarding the 
present status of the cottonwood and gum market, as 
follows: 


The cottonwood market is decidedly firmer; and while 
there has been an increased consumption during the past six 
months, there has been a marked falling off in production, 
estimated to be fully 50 percent as compared with the pro- 
duction of one year ago. Stocks of dry cottonwood in first 
hands are very small, as is also the case at distributing cen- 
ters, and there is every indication of a gradual advance in 
price from this time forward. Present quotations are $1 
above the low figures that prevailed during the early part of 
the summer. 

While the consumption of cottonwood has increased, that 
of gum is somewhat diminished. Foreign demand for the bet- 
ter grades is somewhat less than for the past two years. 
There has been, however, a large exportation of thick red 
gum for street paving purposes and which grade has prob- 
ably in the majority of cases netted a loss to the manufac- 
turer, as it has left on his hands a large supply of sap gum 
of inferior quality and for which there is a slow sale. This 
demand for paving material has in a manner indirectly in- 
jured the foreign consumption, as people do not care to trim 
their houses with a material that is used for work like pav- 
ing streets. The surplus of cheap sap gum, however, seems 
to be now fast diminishing and it is to be hoped that trade 
will soon reach its normal condition. Well manufactured 
and carefully handled gum lumber is still in fair demand at 
about former prices. 





BUSY TIMES AT ROCKFORD. 


A recent caller on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
Frank E. Darrow, of Rockford, Ill., a dealer in hardwood 
lumber who is well known in the trade in that city. 
Mr. Darrow is interested in several furniture factories 
in Rockford as a sort of side line to his lumber busi- 





ness. In speaking of the activity prevailing in the 
furniture industry in that city Mr. Darrow states that 
the factories there were never before as busy as they have 
been during the past month or so. All are running 
twelve hours a day with full forces of employees and 
their output in most cases has been sold up to January 
1 or beyond. Operatives are in demand, and all can 
find employment for whom room can be found in the 
plants. Scarcely one of the companies is able to book 
new orders for delivery in any reasonable period and 
the rush of work is unprecedented. Added to this the 
furniture manufacturers are able to buy their hard- 
wood lumber at reasonable figures and undoubtedly 
there will be shown a better balance on the right side 
of the ledger for 1901 business than has been the case 
for many years. Rockford furniture men are hoping 
for great things with the completion of the new furniture 
exposition building, which is now being erected on 1n- 
diana avenue near Sixteenth street in Chicago. It is 
expected that this building will be ready for the exhibi- 
tion of furniture made in Chieago and vicinity to be 
held in January and which, it is expected, will attract 
an immense crowd of buyers from all over the country. 

The furniture factories in Rockford, with the average 
number of their employees and an estimate of their an- 
nual sales, are as follows: 


No. of Men Estimated 


P Employed, Annual Sales. 
Union Furniture Co. ........0000 250 $300,000 
Rockford Chair & Furniture Co.... 250 300,000 
Skandia Furniture Co............ 200 250,000 
Standard Furniture Co.......... 200 250,000 
Forest City Furniture Co......... 225 275,000 
Co-Operative Furniture Co......... 150 125,000 
Mechanics Furniture Co........... 150 150.000 
raiace Furniture Co... ....<60scc0 100 150,000 
West End Furniture Co.........., 100 175,000 
Rockford Desk Co..............5. 80 50,000 
Rockford Frame & Fixture Co..... 200 250,000 
Central Purniture. Co... 0.065008 200 250,000 


The business of these factories is increasing with each 





Totals. 
July 1, 1901. 
37 Reports. 
17,840,200 


Totals. 
Apr. 1, 1901. 
48 Reports. 
17,460,400 


Totals. 
Jan. 1, 1901. 
54 Reports. 
19,467,100 


Totals. 
Nov. 1, 1900. 

38 Reports. 

26,000,728 


4,768,900 6,309,700 6,526,800 8,577,780 
14,648,900 22,485,200 25,029,900 24,279,885 
20,935,900 27,798,500 31,113.900 24,876,666 
10,426,000 8,126,300 10,420,300 4,863,624 
68,119,900 82,180,100 92,568,000 88,606,678 

7,120,200 3,350,100 3,000,800 2,006,709 
75,240,100 85,530,200 95,568,800 90,613,387 





year and the people of Rockford have high hopes that 
some day their little city will be the leading furniture 
manufacturing point of the country. 

Mr, Darrow states that the building industry in 
Rockford is also active, there being now upward of 
200 dwellings in course of erection, with a great many 
more contemplated. c 

a a a a el 
WESTERN TENNESSEE NOTES. 

JACKSON, TENN., Oct. 28.—Trade in all the hardwoods 
through the Hatchie and Forked Deer river belts. is 
active but prices have not improved at all. The con- 
cerns operating in Jackson and neighboring small towns 
all seem to be busy. A number of timber deals are con- 
summated every few weeks and migratory mills come 
and go, ’ 

The Enochs-Smith Lumber Company, manufacturer of 
all classes of building stock, states that the trade had 
been very: good on building lines in Jackson all the 
year. This seems to be the prevailing idea all across 
‘Tennessee, 

Mr. Lesh, of the Weis & Lesh Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a spoke factory that has operated extensively here 
the last nine years, reports a very fair trade and one 
fully up to the average for the season. 

Jesse Perry is running a shingle manufactory on Kast 
College street now. ; 

William H. Coleman, president of William H. Cole- 
man & Co., tight stave and circled heading manufac- 
tory, is on a business trip to Mississippi. ‘The secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company, L. L. Curtis, is on 
a trip to Mexico City, Old Mexico. Trade in tight 
staves the firm reports is at the medium stage only 
though its mills are kept busy. , ts 

The Southern Seating & Cabinet Company reports 
trade more quiet now than it had been. The company 
is at present officered by Ross Witherspoon, president : 
I’. I. Ingersoll, manager, and M. 8. White, secretary and 
treasurer. Improvements aggregating $6,000 in value in 
the machinery departments have been made during the 
year. 

J. H. Smith & Co., of Pinckneyville, Tll., will start a 
factory within the next few days at Gwin’s Switch, four 
miles from McKenzie, Tenn., for the manufacture of 
buggy material from hickory timber only. 

A. W. Hawks, of Bells, Crockett county, has added 
the machinery for making hickory spokes and axles to 
his saw mill facilities. 

Fowler & Elkins, of Halls, Tenn., are buying consid- 
erable persimmon and dogwood stock between Dyersburg 
and Ripley in western Tennessee, 

» Beckett Bros., who have been operating a mill at 
Indian Bluff on the Hatchie river, near Covington, cut- 
ting hickory stock ete. for the last two years, are about 
to remove to the north. i 

The Mengel Box Company has purchased about 2,200 


ts 
acres of gum this week on the Hatchie river. The boats 
and barges of the Manchester (Iowa) Lumber Com- 
pany, which is closing out interests at Indian Bluff 
have also been acquired. Rialto is used as the logging 
station and Trimble, Tenn., as the shipping point. 
Messrs. Hollister and Robertson, president and secretary 
respectively of the Manchester company, have been down 
the last few weeks. It is understood that they will let 
their mill operate on pine in the north, probably jn 
Minnesota, , 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, O1r1o, Oct. 29.—There has been a notice. 
able strength in the local lumber market during the 
past week or more, but as yet there have been no ad- 
vances in prices. Cottonwood has been bought «a little 
more freely by the manufacturing lines, while poplar 
as well has been in good demand. Dressed poplar, 
according to the statements of the lumber manufactur- 
ers, has moved very satisfactorily and some of the planing 
mills report that they are behind. Car builders are 
still having a big business and have been working yellow 
pine freely. Buyers have been looking upon the recent 
condition of the market as too high and in consequence 





are inclined to buy in small lots only with a view to’ 


getting their supplies later on at lower prices. Dealers, 
however, express the firm belief that inasmuch as the 
market has not gone off on account of the buying of small 
lots it will strengthen materially when the buyers find 
that without stocks on hand they will have to come 
into the market again to buy for their season’s run. 
The consumers say that they have lumber suflicient to 
run them and that they are able to pick up lots here 
and there at better prices than the large dealers are 
quoting. . 

K. D. Galloway, of Howell, Mich., and M. L. Pease, 
of Detroit, were in the Queen City Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, having arrived from a visit to timber lands in 
the northern and western portions of Tennessee, where 
they both control considerable stock. Mr. Pease re- 
ported that business in that section of the country was 
quite active and that the lumber taken from that section 
is some of the finest offered in the market today. 

J. P. Hanna, of Wiborg, Hanna & Co., has 
returned home from an extended trip through the west, 
where he has been in the interest of the firm. 

William KE. Townley & Co. will occupy the plant 
vacated by Wiborg, Hanna & Co. at Gest street and 
McLean avenue. The new plant of the latter firm is one 
of the largest in this vicinity, they having equipped one 
of the most modern and up-to-date mills in the country, 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 30.—The statement of the 
condition of business as viewed by different dealers is 
somewhat conflicting. One large dealer claims that 
while the volume of business for the month had been 
large—the largest in fact in the history of his concern, 
175 cars for the month—orders had dropped off quite 
noticeably during the latter part of the month, and that 
the large business of October was due to previous orders 
not yet worked off. Another large dealer found orders 
more plentiful now than for some time and that there 
was considerable demand for common plain white and 
common quartered oak, Prices on chestnut, he stated, 
had jumped up $8 a thousand. On other — lumber 
prices are about the same as a month ago and firm. 

John M. Woods, of Jolin M. Woods & Co., Kast Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been in the city making purchases. 

T. W. Fry, of the C.F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, has been in the city looking after 
stock recently purchased, 

J. M. Ransom, of John B. Ransom & Co., who bas 
been in London, England, for the past eight months, 
is expected home Saturday. He will probably return 
to London about the first of the year. 

By an amendment to the charter of the Tennessee 
Lumber Manufacturing Company, of Johnson county, 
the capital stock was increased from $60,000 to $100;000. 
The capacity of the concern’s mills at Sutherland will 
be 80,000 feet daily. 

The Tennessee company recently organized with $5- 
000,000 capital by South Dakota and Detroit capital: 
ists, to develop the resources of Warren and Van Buren 
counties, has purchased about 150,000 acres of land on 
the Cumberland mountains in the counties of Grundy, 
Van Buren, White and Warren, and has secured options 
on about 50,000 acres more. The company has acquired 
the title to all the lands known as the Haight and Me 
Muoran entries. Last ‘week it purchased the Turner 
lands in Warren county, comprising about 1,000 acres 
of fine timber. The company is pushing the erection ot 
saw mills, lumber yards ete. The vice president, J. M. 
Earle, has fitted up handsome offices at McMinnville, 
which is the headquarters of the concern. He estimates 
that the company now owns land on which there are 
virgin forests of the best quality of poplar, oak, hickory 
and other timbers, which when cut and sawed will make 
in the aggregate 50,000,000 feet of timber, worth $l, 
500,000. 

One of the biggest timber deals transacted in eastern 
Kentucky in several years has just been closed at Jack- 
son, Ky. Judge D. B. Redwine and associates in the 
transaction are to deliver to F. J. Pischel, of Chicago, 
300,000 trees standing on the banks of the Kentucky 
river in Breathitt, Perry, Knott and Letcher counties. 
The work of branding the trees will begin immediately 
near Hazard, in Perry county. 

The Vestal Lumber Manufacturing Company, of Roane 
county, capital stock $25,000, incorporators G. E. 
French, C. Vestal, Sam Price, A. B. Gleaves and D. A. 
Plant, has been granted a charter. 

The Tennessee Forest’ Association will 
Nashville November 12, 
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George D. Emery, the extensive mahogany manu- 
facturer and wholesaler, of Chelsea, Mass., was in the 
city on Tuesday last for a brief visit. 

W. I. Vertrees, proprietor of the Bushnell Tank & 
Fence Works, of Bushnell, Ill., was in the city this week 
buying lumber. Mr. Vertrees reports his trade first 
class, with good prospects for future business. 

Elmer E. Brooks, who formerly traveled in this terri- 
tory as the representative of a large lumber firm at 
Seattle, Wash., and who has been spending the past two 
years at Seattle, was in Chicago last week for an abbre- 
viated visit. 

A special meeting of the Chicago Hardwood Lumber 
Exchange has been called for today (Saturday) at 1:30 
p.m, at Kinsley’s. Business of importance is to be trans- 
acted and it is likely that a large attendance of mem- 
bers will be present. 


J.T. Horine, of the retail] lumber firm of J. T. Horine 
& Son, Delphos, Ohio, was in Chicago a few days this 
week on his return from a several weeks’ visit to a 
sheep ranch which he owns in North Dakota. Mr. Ho- 
yine talked enthusiastically concerning climatie and 
trade conditions in the two Dakotas. He reports having 
had a most enjoyable vacation. 

The land and lumber interests of Johnson, Rietbrock 
& Halsey, of Rietbrock & Halsey and of Fred Rietbrock 
personally have been merged into a corporation under 
the name of the Rietbrock Land & Lumber Company. 
This company will also succeed to the lumber manufac- 
turing business at Athens, Marathon county, Wis. The 
new corporation has a capital stock of $460,000. 

John A. Schoen, of the Columbia Hardwood Lumber 
Company, 65 Southport avenue, this city, intends leaving 
on Tuesday next for Las Vegas, N. M., where he will 
spend the winter. Mr. Schoen is just convalescing 
from a severe attack of pneumonia, which left him 
extremely weak physically, and he hopes to build himself 
up more rapidly in the salubrious atmosphere of Las 
Vegas and vicinity. 

Earl Palmer, of the Ferguson & Palmer Company, 
Paducah, Ky., a concern that is well and favorably known 
in the hardwood trade of the country, was in the city 
on Wednesday of this week. Mr. Palmer was pleased 
to report a fine trade for his concern, and although he 
still has plenty of oak and poplar lumber for sale, he 
expressed himself as not being anxious to urge it upon 
the market at some of the present prices. 

Charles D. Benedict, of May, Benedict & Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealers of Peoria, Ill., and also of the Cres- 
cent Yellow Pine Lumber Company, Jackson, Miss., was 
in the city this week. He reports a fine trade in yellow 
pine as well as in doors throughout central Illinois. A 
recent change occurred in the Peoria firm, effective Oc- 
tober 1, whereby the interest of J. H. Trimble was pur- 
chased by his partners, who are continuing the business 
under the same style. 

With the Michigan City Sash & Door Company, of 
Michigan City, Ind., continuous handling in a “hurry- 
up” manner of an uninterrupted stream of rush orders 
has of late become a confirmed habit, to the entire satis- 
faction of a big following of customers who continue to 
forward additional orders for the same high quality: of 
product. The factory of the company has been running 
to its full capacity during all the present year and the 
prospects at present are that this condition of activity 
will continue indefinitely. 

Dwight E. Woodbridge, of Duluth, Minn., was in town 
last week, accompanied by his wife. Mr. Woodbridge is 
the efficient correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for Duluth and vicinity and is well posted on the lumber 
situation in that district, as he is also equally well in- 
formed on the iron and copper interests, to which he de- 
votes some attention. Mr. Woodbridge’s visit to Chi- 
cago was in the nature of a vacation and he enjoyed him- 
self thoroughly during his stay. of several days. He 
states that lumber is exceedingly firm at Duluth and 
but very little is left unso!d on the docks. 

P. Benson, American representative of James Kennedy 
& Co., Limited, extensive lumber dealers of Glasgow, 
Scotland, with United States headquarters at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was in town this week on a brief visit. 
Mr. Benson reports the foreign hardwood trade rather 
quet. He says that there is something akin to a panic 
Now visible among the minor hardwood dealers of the 
East End, London, several failures having been reported 
there recently. Mr, Benson has represented the above 
firm on this side of the water during the past four years 
and says that the export trade in this country is in less 
satisfactory shape now than he has seen it at any time 
during that period. 

George W. Hotchkiss, of this city, secretary of the 
Ilinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, returned early 
this week from a two weeks’ southern jaunt, during 
Which he attended the meeting of southern lumber 
4ssociation workers held at New Orleans, La., on October 

» and gave material aid to the formation of the new 
organization. Wrile absent Mr. Hotchkiss also cele- 
brated the passing of his seventieth birthday, but he says 
he does not fee’ any older than he did twenty years 
*g0 and his actions certainly would belie any insin- 
uation of advancing years. He had a most delightful 





trip and retains a lively and pleasurable remembrance 
of southern hospitality. 

The members of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association were pleased to welcome to their ranks at 
their recent meeting at St. Louis a new mem- 
ber in the person of Fred T. Boles, manager 
of the Louisiana Lumber Company, Limited, of 
Rochelle, La., and also manager of the Lord & 
Bushnell Company, a well known white pine con- 
cern of Chicago. Mr. Boles went to St. Louis imbued 
with the idea that an advance on good lumber was 
absolutely necessary and the members of the associa- 
tion evidently agreed with him, as the better grades 
of lumber were advanced $1. It was Mr. Boles’ idea, 
however, that everything in the way of finish should 
eventually be elevated to a par with the northern prod- 
uct and he was glad to see it at least headed in that 
direction. Mr. Boles is a young man but handles the 
big interests that are entrusted to his care with com- 
mendable fidelity and entire satisfaction. He left St. 
Louis. on Wednesday evening for a visit of a week or 
two at the mills at Rochelle, La. 

S. P. C. Hostler, of this city, who during the past 
three years has represented the well known hardwood 
lumber concern, the Kirk-Christy Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in Chicago and vicinity, has resigned his position 
to take effect November 1, and has formed a connection 
with the Little Lumber Company, of St. Louis, for 
which he will travel in the upper Mississippi district, in- 
cluding Wisconsin, and will also look after some of the 
Chicago trade. Mr. Hostler is one of the best known 
hardwood salesmen in this part of the country and has 
done some excellent work on behalf of the Cleveland firm 
mentioned, of which it may be said they are fully ap- 
preciative, so that they were loath to have him leave their 
service. He is succeeded by F. J. Stone, who for two 
years has represented the W. M. Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany, of Columbus, Ohio, in Ohio and Michigan, and who 
will make the same territory for the Kirk-Christy Com- 
pany. Mr. Hostler has a neat home in Ravenswood, one 
of Chicago’s suburbs, and will continue to make this city 
his headquarters. The office which the Kirk-Christy 
Company has maintained in this city at 512 Ashland 
block will be discontinued. 

Among the callers at the office of the AMERICAN Luu- 
BERMAN this week was a distinguished Japanese gentle- 
man, a member of a party that has been visiting this 
country but who left the party upon its arrival in this 
country in order to visit friends in San Francisco. The 
ecard which he presented bore the inscription “S. Yoshii, 
Tokio, Japan, Chief Architect to the Ministry of Com- 
munication; Architect to the Home Department ete.” 
Mr. Yoshii in his official capacity has been architect 
of many of the Japanese government buildings, and states 
that in this connection he has had occasion to use quite 
a number of girders of American timber. The native 
pine of Japan is a very hard and durable timber, but 
grows only to a small size, and it is difficult to get long 
timbers from it. Mr. Yoshii expects to see an increasing 
use of American timber and lumber in that country, 
although in Japan forestry has been carried to a high 
degree of perfection. Although his visit to this country 
is one of pleasure rather than of business, he has been 
much interested in the varied and in some cases mon- 
strous examples of American architecture. “Our earth- 
quakes,” said Mr. Yoshii, “place rather a strict limit 
upon the architect. Such tall buildings as you have in 
Chicago would be impossible in our country, especially 
as steel framework has not come into use with us.” Mr. 
Yoshii was accompanied upon his visit to the office of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by M. T. Nakamura, a young 
Japanese gentleman who for some time has been a resi- 
dent of Chicago and a student of architecture at the Art 
Institute. 


A WONDERFUL TRANSFER SYSTEM. 


Through the courtesy of H. H. Porter, of this city, 
chairman of the board of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
railroad, a special train was run on that line last Satur- 
day for the purpose of taking the members of the Com- 
mercial Club, of Chicago, to the immense new plant of 
the Chicago Transfer & Clearing Company, which is now 
ready for operation and is located on the Stickney tract, 
ten or twelve miles southwest of the center of the city. 
The transfer system is intended to be operated on the 
gravity plan and there is only one other such system 
in the country, that located at Altoona, Pa. Trains 
from any road entering the city are switched to the 
yards of the transfer company and pushed up an incline, 





at the summit of which, 26 feet above the level 
of the surrounding tracks, is a signal tower. As soon 


as the cars reach the summit they are distributed by 
gravity to switch tracks representing the different roads 
on which they are to go to their destinations, the switch- 
ing being altogether done by electricity. When the 
yards were reached a train of loaded cars that had been 
awaiting the arrival of the guests was pushed up the 
grade, split into sections and distributed to the various 
tracks by gravity, according to their destinations. There 
are forty-six separate switch tracks at either end of 
the incline and twelve tracks on each side of the incline 
and at the summit there is room for twenty trains to 
be switched at once. 

The Chicago Transfer & Clearing Company occupies a 
tract of land four miles long and about a mile wide and 
it has already expended $2,000,000 in construction ex- 
pense. The plan also contemplates extensive ware- 
houses for transferring freight. Three other systems 
of transfer switches similar to the one already in opera- 
tion will be ultimate’y constructed. The total length 
of all the tracks already laid is over 100 miles. Chair- 
man Porter and President M. J. Carpenter, of the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois road, Chief Engineer W. F. Daw- 
ley and H. H. Porter, jr., who is vice president of the 
Chicago Transfer & Clearing Company and its allied 





concerns, the National Warehouse & Transfer Company 
and the Chicago Union Transfer & Railroad Company, 
were present on the trip and took pains to explain the 
details of the magnificent scheme to their interested 
guests. Among those who participated in the excursion 
were the following members and guests of the Commer- 
cial Club: 
Marshall Field. 
Henry Botsford. 
Robert M. Fair. 
Victor F. Lawson. 


Ezra Warner, jr. Colonel Thomasson. 
E. A. Shedd. Osborne Howes, Bos- 
Franklin H. Head. ton. 


William G. Hibbard. H. H. Porter. 


H. H. Porter, jr. A. C. Bartlett. M. J. Carpenter. 
H. FE. Southwell. John G. Shortall. J. W. Midgeley. 
P. B. Weare. Murry Nelson, L. F. Swift. 


James Walsh. Ezra Warner. 
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HYMENEAL. 





Bishop-Young. 

One of the most brilliant social events of the season at 
Bay City, Mich., was the marriage on Thursday, October 
24, of Miss Fanny May Young, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter D. Young, and Dr. William Lee Bishop, of the 
same city. The ceremony was performed at Trinity 
Episcopal church at 6 o’clock in the evening. The in- 
terior of the edifice was elaborately decorated with 
palms, ferns and chrysanthemums. The chancel was 
trimmed with a profusion of flowers, smilax and ferns. 
Miss Cora W. Anthony, of Buffalo, was maid of honor, 
and the other attendants of the bride were Miss Amelia 
Roberts, of Buffalo; Miss Welles, of Towanda, Pa.; Miss 
Sprague, of New York city; Misses Davidson, Bousfield, 
Cooley, Meeker, Thompson, Drake, Hotchkiss and Eddy, 
all of Bay City. Miss Florence Young and Master Wal- 
ter Young, the bride’s sister and brother, carrying a 
large basket of chrysanthemums, preceded the bride in 
entering the church on the arm of her father. As the 
party passed down the aisle they were greeted by the 
joyous strains of the wedding march from Lohengrin. 
Reaching the chancel they were met by the groom and 
his best man, C. V. Plummer, of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
and also the ushers, John W. Eddy, Fred E. Shearer, 
Kdward F, Carpenter, Edward Carrington, Franklin B. 
Ward and Joseph D. Kinney. Following the ceremony 
the newly wedded pair, with their relatives and guests 
from out of the city, repaired to the home of the bride’s 
parents, 814 Center avenue, where an elaborate dinner 
was served. The interior of the residence was artistically 
decorated with smilax and chrysanthemums in great 
profusion. A reception was held from 7:30 until 9:30 
o’clock in the evening, which was attended by about a 
hundred guests, after which Dr. and Mrs. Bishop de- 
parted for a wedding trip in the east. 

The bride, who is the eldest daughter of Walter D. 
Young, the well known hardwood flooring manufacturer 
of Bay City, is a charming young woman, highly accom- 
plished and is a general social favorite. The Lumser- 
MAN extends its hearty congratulations to the happy 
couple and wishes them all the happiness that life can 
give. 
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A POPULAR DOOR. 
The accompanying cut shows the six cross panel yel- 
low pine blind mortised door on which the Bluff City 


Lumber Com- 
pany, of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., 
has made a 
great hit 


since pushing 
it. The door 
appeals _par- 
ticularly to 
the eastern 
trade, where 
architects spec- 
ify the cross 
panel almost 
invariabl y, 
and the com- 
pany is enjoy- 
ing a splendid 
trade in this 
item. It is 
also quite 
popular in the 
west. The 
stock is thor- 
oughly sea-- 
soned, kiln 
dried yellow 
pine and the 
company has 
recently pur- 
chased special 
machinery for 
manufacturing 
this particular 
door. Strength, 
durability, 
beautyand 
economy are 
among the fea- 
tures claimed 


for it. The 
Bluff City 
Lumber Com- 


pany has made 
this door for 
years and car- 
ries it in 
stock, but now 
it is pushing it hard and meeting with abundant suc- 
cess. Vice President John F. Rutherford states that 
the sales have been remarkably large of late. It is a 
good trade getter and one which for attractiveness 
appeals to the dealer carrying sash and doors. 
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Mechanical. 





THE WORK OF ERUDITE JUDGES. 

The LuMBERMAN has recorded from time to time the 
awards for superiority of manufacture, made by the 
judges at the Paris Exposition, on the output exhibited 
by the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, the Atkins and 
the Simonds saw manufacturers, the Standard Paint 
Company and others. Large bodies move slowly, and 
announcements of the awards to American industries 
come in slowly, but it becomes increasingly evident that 
the juries of awards have been composed of thoroughly 
competent judges of the exhibits under their critical 
judgment. One of the latest of their intelligent find- 
ings demonstrates that they “knew a good thing when 
they saw it.” It comes in an announcement of the 
awarding of a gold medal for Jenkins Bros.’ valves, a 
gold medal for Jenkins Bros.’ “’96” packing, and two 
silver medals for Jenkins Bros.’ rubber specialties. Jen- 
kins Bros. are the well known manufacturers of Chi- 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia, Elizabeth, N.J., and London, 
England, with headquarters at 71 John street, New 
York city, whose specialties are ‘recognized as standard. 





IMPROVED VENEER CUTTING MACHINERY. 

The veneer cutting machinery exhibited at the Pan- 
American Exposition by the Coe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Painesville, Ohio, received a gold medal—the 
highest honor in the gift of the committee of award. 

The machines manufactured by this company are of 
the rotary-cut type, and they possess a number of fea- 
tures not found in other veneer machines, chief 
among which is the patent device for changing the pitch 
of the knife as the log diminishes in diameter, the knife 
being kept at the proper angle for producing uniform 
stock from all diameters of the same log. 

Although these machines are made of various styles 
and weights, the Coe Manufacturing Company fully ap- 
preciates the fact that strength and weight are im- 
portant factors in the construction of a machine on 
which can be cut 32,000 feet of cottonwood logs into 
quarter-inch stock in ten hours—and this has been 
done on a Coe machine weighing 40,000 pounds. 

The company built its first machine in 1871 and has 
been building them continuously ever since, incorporat- 
ing improvements from time to time so that the ma- 
chines now made are practically perfection. 

The new plant of this concern has 275,000 square feet 
of floor space, with a capacity of one machine a day. 
Each and every machine is fully guaranteed; and their 
reputation for high class work is practically worldwide, 
the Coe company reporting a healthy increase in the 
number of orders received from Canada and the countries 
of Europe. 





UTILIZING SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS. 

The accompanying cut depicts a planing mill equipped 
with the Sterling exhaust systems for removing saw- 
dust and shavings from woodworking machinery and, 
by use of the Sterling “Automatic” furnace feeders, de- 
positing them under boilers. These systems have been 
on the market for many years, are favorably spoken 
of by all users and are guaranteed by the manufacturer 
.to operate in a first class, practical manner and to be 
built of the best material in every particular. 

The Sterling Blower & Pipe Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., with offices in New York, Boston 
and Norfolk, Va., has steadily been improving its sys- 
tem until now it claims that it is the most up to date 
system on the market. Such large plants as the United 
States navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; New York Ship- 
building Company, Camden, N. J.; Townsend & Dow- 
ney Shipbuilding Company, Shooter’s Island, N. Y.; 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company’s car shops 
at Reading, Pa.; John Stephenson Company’s car shops 
at Elizabeth, N. J., and thousands of other large manu- 
facturing plants have this system in successful opera- 
tion. 

Designs and estimates on equipment for saw mills, 
planing and other woodworking plants, pulp and power 
factories ete., are furnished by the Sterling company 


free of expense to intending purchasers and are guaran- 
teed to operate economically and perfectly. It would 
therefore be to the interest of concerns which require 
such apparatus to communicate on the subject with the 
Sterling company. 


EQUIPMENT OF THE NEW EAGLE MILL. 

Upon page 26 of this issue there is quite a reference 
to the new mill of the Eagle Lumber Company, Eagle 
Mills, Ark., which when completed will be one of the 
best in the southwest. Supplementing the information 
there given, including the information that the plans 
and contract were made by John J. Monahan, upon be- 
half of the Filer & Stowell Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., which will furnish the entire equipment, the fol- 
lowing details have been secured regarding the dimen- 
sions and equipment: 

The new mill, which will be equipped with a band, 
circular and gang, will have a capacity of about 200,000 
feet a day. The main building will be 60 feet wide 
and 200 feet long, with filing room located overhead. 
Besides the band, circular and gang referred to above, 
the sawing machinery will include one heavy timber 
edger 72 inches wide, one 48-inch gang edger, one 11-saw 
trimmer, one 7-saw trimmer, both of the overhead style, 
and one 5-saw slasher. All of the latest appliances, such 
as steam niggers, steam kickers, log loaders, carriage 
buffers, transfers ete., for the economical handling of 
the logs and lumber are of course included in the order. 

The engine house will be about 32 feet wide and 88 
feet long. Power will be furnished by a Fi'er & Stowell 
1900 heavy duty type of Corliss engines with 28x48-inch 
cylinder. The boiler house will be 52x74 feet and will 
include four 60-inch x 20-foot tubular boilers and two 
72-inch x 18-foot tubular boilers. 








AN ALLIS BAND MILL IN NEW ZEALAND. 

During the early part of the present year the Taupiri 
Saw Mill Company, of Taupiri, Waikoto, New Zealand, 
ordered through a New York exporting firm an Allis No. 
3 8-foot band mill and 4-block carriage, with track and 
equipment and a steam engine. The New York exporting 
agent on October 23 wrote to the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany as follows: 

Referring to the saw mill machinery billed to us March 
14, it may please you to know that under date of Sep- 
tember 27 our. New Zealand clients wrote us as follows: 
“The new saw mill from the Allis-Chalmers Company ar- 
rived in good order. It was started this week and has 
given the proprietors great satisfaction,” 

The Allis-Chalmers Company also received recently an 
order from New South Wales for the same style and size 
of band mill, with 4-block Reliance carriage, steam feed, 
log turner and cutoff saw, edger, filing room equipment 
and the usual shafting, pulleys ete. needed for a com- 
plete single band mill. This equipment was ordered 
from William Fleming, Sidney, New South Wales, and 
will accommodate timber up to 52 inches in diameter. 

The Crossett Lumber Company, of Hamburg, Ark., re- 
cently contracted with the Allis-Chalmers Company for 
a double band saw to be installed in its new mill. 


~~ 


MECHANICAL NOTES. 


Prof. R. A. Smart has resigned his position in the 
department of experimental engineering of Purdue Uni- 
versity, at Lafayette, Ind., and connected himself with 
the B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass., with 
whom he will hecome the head of a department of ex- 
perimental engincering which is being established for 
the purpose of investigating all problems relating to 
blower practice and of developing new and more effi- 
cient applications of the fan blower in all lines of in- 
dustry. 


The Filer & Stowell Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
secured an order from the Eagle Lumber Company, at 
Kagle Mills, Ark., for the installation of a band, circular 
and gang mill, 

Work is now under way upon the foundations for the 
immense new plant of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
at Hyde Park, Mass. That the buildings can be com- 





p'eted none too soon for the urgent needs of the com- 
pany is evidenced by the fact that its present plant at 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., is now taxed to the limit and 
that it has been necessary to run overtime, particularly 
in the engine and electrical departments. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S EXHAUST SYSTEMS. 








HOO-HOO DOINGS. 





At Amarillo, Tex., October 19, 


Officers: Snark, B. F. Orr; Senior Hoo-Hoo, W. D. Mi. 
hills; Junior Hoo-Hoo, W. H. Norris; Bojum, J. B. Rector. 
Scrivenoter, W. H. Norris; Jabberwock, M. Newman; Custo: 
=: W. H. Norris; Arcanoper, I. S. Curtis; Gurdon, I, g 
curtis. ; 


Initiates— 

Charles Richard Burrow, Coapen — 
Francis Charlotte Cochran, ichita, Kan, 
Frank Rutherford Dyer, Hereford. 
Walter Lenoir Foxworth, Dalhart. 
Robert Duke Gambill, Amarillo. 

Neil Sunset Griggs, Amarillo, 

Charles Matlock Harden, Amarillo. 
Frank Fielder Hardin, Amarillo. 
William Wallace Hunt, Dalhart. 
James Cyrus Newman, Hereford. 
William Preston Pitts, Portales, N. M. 
Benjamin Franklin Tepe, Canadian. 
Homer Canyon Vivian, Canyon City. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


During the past week there was reported a noticeable 
increase in the lumber trade in several sections in both 
volume of business and demand. From reports at hand 
emanating from the sections of the country referred to 
it would appear that almost every branch of the trade 
had participated, and prophecies are being freely made 
that the year 1901 will close as one of the banner years 
in the history of the lumber industry. The car shortage 
trouble is still an aggravating’ one and there are no 
signs of any relief until the grain in the west and north 
and the cotton in the south have been moved. The rail- 
roads claim to be using their utmost endeavors to rem- 
edy this evil, which every year is a source of not only 
annoyance but large pecuniary loss to the lumber 
trade, and are looking about for means to overcome 
it. The most feasible one yet advanced is to charge a 
per diem rate on cars while on foreign lines instead of 
charging on a mileage basis. This would have the ef- 
fect of causing an immediate return to the initial line 
of equipment by roads which have made a practice of 
using their connections’ rolling stock for their own 
benefit. 








Reports from the eastern and New England districts 
are to the effect that there has been a noticeable in- 
crease in strength in the various local markets and an 
improvement is noted in several directions. The build- 
ing season is at its hight and the unusually fine weather 
prevailing will have a tendency to keep up the present 
activity. At Buffalo and the Tonawandas as well as 
throughout the central eastern states there is this same 
healthy tone, with brisk demand and a fair volume of 
business. At the two former points, where they have 
been suffering for lack of car and canal boat service, it 
has eased up somewhat and shipments are being han- 
dled with greater facility. 


* * * 


On the southwestern coast it is said that the amount 
of business handled by the dealers is in proportion only 
to the ability of the railroads to supply the needed 
transportation. The volume of business transacted, 
even under these adverse circumstances, is reported to 
be considerably greater than for a good many years 
past, and were it not for the fact that the means of 
shipment are curtailed the lumbermen of that section 
would have nothing whatever to complain of. From 
Mobile, Pensacola and other gulf ports comes the same 
character of advices as far as domestic trade is con- 
cerned, Outside of a few shipments to South America 
and the West Indies and occasional shipments to Eng- 
land and the continent, there is very little doing in 


the export trade, nor is any Jooked for until there is * 


a betterment of conditions generally on the other side 
of the water. 
’ * * * 

One of the peculiarities of the trade in Texas and con- 
tiguovs territory is that notwithstanding the fact that 
some of the crops have been total failures and that 
there is a threatened shortage in cotton, it has had no 
effect whatever on values generally and the dealer who 
had made up his mind to hold off for a drop in the list 
has come to the conclusion that precedents are not being 
followed this year. The consequence is that business 
during the past two or three weeks has been holding 
steady and in some lines has been on the increase. Large 
orders have been received from Mexico as well as from 
interior Texas points for yard stock, flooring, piece 
stuff and items of that character. Mills making a spe 
cialty of cutting bill stuff report an extraordinary de- 
mand with all the business they can take care of. 

* * * 


Conditions in the Mississippi valley and west of the 
Missouri are all that could be asked for and some of 
the markets report a business somewhat beyond what 
was expected. The yard dealers in the southwest are 
doing a rushing business and a good proportion of the 
orders pouring into the mills call for immediate ship- 
ment. All this has had a tendency to keep prices firm, 
and it is very seldom that there is any talk of conces: 
sions. Crops are harvested and in some cases ag 28" 
of and the farmer is turning his thoughts to mue 
needed repairs and new buildings, and from now unt 
the snow flies there promises to be a continued activity 
in demand from that direction. 
* * * 


It is said that on the Pacifie coast, especially in Cali- 
fornia, never was the lumber trade in a healthier com 
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dition than at the present time, it having reached that 

oint where it is only a question of supply and the ca- 
acity of the mills. With the fine weather that Cali- 
fornia is enjoying comes a brisk building movement and 
the retail yards are pushed to the limit to take care of 
the business that comes to them. The western coast 
manufacturers are combatting the same difficulty as 
those in the east and south—a scarcity.of cars—and 
the Puget sound and Oregon mills, which are filled with 
orders, are unable to make shipments. Foreign demand 
js also picking up and several additional large orders 
have been booked during the week. 


* * ” 


During the past two weeks there has been a marked 
improvement in yellow pine and business from the south- 
western district is on the increase, both in volume and 
inquiry. ‘The probabilities are that this will continue 
until the close of the season. On the east side of the 
river this has not been the case and the aggregate of 
sales for the past six days shows but little increase. 
The assortment of stocks at producing points, especially 
those in greatest demand, are still in poor condition and 
many of the mills are accepting only those orders which 
they can fill from stock in pile. As an indication of the 
situation as regards values, elsewhere in this week’s 
issue of the LUMBERMAN will be noted the report of a 
meeting held in St. Louis on ‘Tuesday last, at which it 
was decided to issue a new list to take effect November 
]. This new list is based on that of July 20, the only 
advances being those of $1 on firsts and seconds, clear 
finish, A molded casing and base and A door and win- 
dow jambs, and on No, 1, 2x4-12 dimension, 50 cents. 
Four-inch No. 2 common flooring was cut $1.50; No. 2 
common boards 50 cents, as was also No. 2 6-inch fenc- 
ing and No. 2 dimension. This cut in the lower grades 
was brought about by the fact that ordinarily these 
stocks are easily disposed of, but this year there has 
been a decided falling off in consumption and the result 
has been a considerable accumulation. 





* * * 

About the only change to be remarked in the general 
white pine situation is the tact that demand for lower 
grades is slightly on the increase. ‘here is a rather 
better demand for these lower grades from the box- 
making industry. There is still a scarcity of the higher 
grades, both at mill points and distributing centers 
and it is a foregone conclusion that the closing of the 
year will see less stocks on hand at both points than 
for many years past. Advices from country yards are to 
the effect that their business is holding up well and 
the city trade is pushed to its limit, with stocks in 
poor condition as to assortment, and a decided shortage 
of No. 1 and No. 2 12-inch boards. ‘The shortage at 
northern points has had the effect of throwing much 
trade from Mississippi and Missouri river points, which 
has heretofore been handled by the manutacturers fur- 
ther north, into the Chicago market. As a whole the sit- 
uation and prospects are favorable for another good 
year in the white pine trade and if the demand at pres- 
ent existing continues it will give values all along the 
line an upward tendency. 

* * * 

The hardwood market is to a certain extent reflect- 
ing the general tone of the balance of the industry and 
there is a better feeling prevalent among dealers in 
this line. The implement, furniture and other large 
industries using hardwoods have materially reduced 
their stocks and there is considerable buying here and 
there to fill in in order to keep them going until 
they are ready to contract for their year’s supply. 
Inquiries are reported to be on the increase and a 
few sizable contracts are being placed for future deliv- 
ery. This is likely to result in placing values on a 
firmer basis, and whatever change may take place will 
naturally be for the better. Plain red oak is heading 
the list. Plain white is also in considerable demand, 
while quarter sawed white oak is somewhat more 
‘active. Cottonwood is taking on a better feeling and 
firmer in values. 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Trade in northern pine at this market 
keeps steadily up at the high water mark. While oc- 
casional reports are heard of a slight subsidence in this 
or that portion of the retail field it has apparently as 
yet had little effect upon the total volume of orders 
received here. All of the yards doing a car shipping 
business to the country are as busy as they can be and 
the yards devoting themselves to the city trade are 
driven practically to the limits of their capacity for the 
prompt delivery of lumber. Many of them are in fact 
80 far behind as to be indifferent to further orders for 
the present and as a whole the lumber industry from a 
Chicago standpoint is about as satisfactory as it has 
ever been in its history. 

_ One of the recent developments in the local market 
18 the shipment of considerable stock to Mississippi 
and Missouri river points, something that has not pre- 
‘iously been noted for many years. The reason for this 
's easily discerned when it is understood that the upper 
Mississippi markets, which have been steadily depended 
Upon by dealers in the central western territory for a 
Ong period, are now unable to furnish what they need, 
4ssortments being broken and stocks reduced. Stocks 
i Chicago are at this time undoubtedly larger and 
more complete as to assortment than can be found 
at any other of the large markets of the country, but 
‘ven here they are not absolutely perfect, as many items 
are short and it may be said the same items are just as 
Searce ini all the other markets; No. 1 and No. 2 12-inch 


boards and No. 1 6-inch fencing being practically unob- 
tainable in this or any other market. 

The scarcity of good lumber is also a prominent fea- 
ture of the white pine situation. The greatest sufferers 
are the manufacturers of doors and mill work, who are 
unable to obtain shop common and selects for their 
current needs and are already driven to the substi- 
tution of Pacific coast woods, Arizona and Idaho white 
pine or southern cypress and yellow pine to a great ex- 
tent in order to keep their factories in operation. It is 
said that as high as $39.50 has lately been paid for No. 
1 shop common on a basis of Chicago delivery and very 
little is to be found even at that quotation. 

Recent advices from the north are that low grade 
lumber has been moving somewhat more freely than has 
been the case through the summer. ‘The market, how- 
ever, is fairly well supplied and it is safe to say that 
there is little prospect of a famine in that class of stock. 

Lake freights are steady but do not soar to the 
extent anticipated by vessel owners. Menominee river 
rates are quoted at $1.75 and Manistee at $1.624. Lake 
Superior freights are $2.75 to $3. Very little lumber 
has arrived on the Chicago cargo market during the 
week, but the demand is fair. Piece stuff is quoted 
at $13.50 to $14 according to the percentage of desir- 
able stock the shipment may contain. Shingles are 
unchanged at $2.65 to $2.70 for 8-inch white cedars 
and $2.75 for 10-inch. Lath are in request at $3.25 
for No. 1 white pine, $2.75 for No. 1 mixed pine and 
$2.25 for mixed pine and hemlock. There is a lack 
of interest in hemlock piece stuff and boards. Sales of 
the former are based on $9 for an ordinary grade and 
up to $9.50 for the best of quality and manufacture. 


Receipts and Shipments. 
RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCT. 26. 





LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

IDOL . ccc cccces cccccccoceccccccescce c6ceee coeees 00,200,000 8,833,000 

1000 .ccccccccece coccccccce ccccce coceee coves eecees SS, 000,000 4,826,000 

IMOTORSO .ccccecccccccceccccccecccs cosccece 18,903,000 3,997,0C0 
DGOTOREG occccececccccccece cece cces cecccces 


BECEIPTS FROM JAN, 1 to OCT. 26, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1901 ..cececccccceevcscccseccesccssoess sssees ++ 1,009,242,000 243,350,000 
seee cece «6 1,279,272,000 258,216,000 


CTORBO. .ccccesesesesecseseseves eevee eee 320,070,000 















OTORRG ccccccccccccccccccs coccceccosccee 14,866,600 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCT. 26. 
‘ LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
sees 21,370,000 3,733,000 
sees 14,077,000 5,605,000 
IMCTORBE. . ccce cocceccccccccccceccocccscccces 7,208,000 
DOCPORRC 0000 cece cccccccccs ccccccccescccese 1,867,000 


SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. | TO OCT. 26, INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
se eeee 730,717,000 230,824,000 
623,013,000 196,604,000 











eveeeseess 107,704,000 34,219,000 
DOCTORES 0.000 ccc cece cccc cece cece occ cccces 
COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR OCTOBER. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES, 
IDE ccc cece occ ccc ceccccceccse seccee cocces coos 201,717,000 30,430,000 
QOD. co ccccccccccccceccccce cecccscccs cocccscces LO 144,000 24,297,000 
Increase. .......00- 46,573,000 6,133,000 


WOCUSUEO icacicccscccaccctee eeeeeeeee eee 


COMPARATIVE SHIPMENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
$1,837,000 =. 22,781,000 
59,561,000 = 17,528,000 


5,253,C00 








Increase ........... giedecacedeneendessunuce 22,276,000 
TSN OR ao vic 6c ccinccvvcccccncccdseses cevnds 


Minneapolis, Minn. In the entire year white pine 
lumber has at no time been stronger than it is at pres- 
ent, ‘This is seen in the depleted and broken assort- 
ments at points below Minneapolis on the Mississippi, 
in the condition of stocks at this point and in the con- 
tinued heavy daily movement of white pine lumber in 
all directions from this and the more northerly points. 

Conditions south of this city have shown no improve- 
ment during the week and in fact, from the standpoint 
of assortments are worse than they were seven days 
ago. Added to the shortage in dimension, in fencing, 
in boards better than No. 3, there is also a shortage 
now in lath, in pine siding, in finishing lumber of all 
descriptions, and even the lower grade boards, such as 
No. 3 and 4, are not in an over-abundant supply. 

Locally stocks are not over large. Generally speak- 
ing the assortments of dry lumber are not much heavier 
than they were toward the latter part of last winter, 
and while there may be a somewhat larger supply of 
green lumber than at that time part of this will not 
dry out in time to be of much benefit in supplying 
winter trade. Dimension, No. 1 and No. 2 boards in 
certain sizes, fencing, siding and lath appear to be the 
items in which there are the greatest shortages. The 
supply of No. 3 and No. 4 boards has-been greatly re- 
duced recently owing to the demands of the box mak- 
ers, who are in the market for large supplies. In lath, 
while list prices have not advanced practically there 
has already been an advance and the market is a very 
firm one. This advance was accomplished through a 
curtailment of the output and none of the large manu- 
facturers have any too large supply on hand. ‘The saw- 
ing season thus far has been a most active one and will 
probably be a record breaker in the total production of 
white pine lumber. Notwithstanding this fact, with 
stocks below the normal point manufacturers have every 
reason to take a stronger view of the situation. It is 
understood that some local handlers and manufacturers 
are already inclined to believe that the higher prices 
put in effect in lower Mississippi river territory ought 
to be extended to the entire district. The conservative 
element, however, dominates the association and will 
make no move to advance prices until all manufacturers 
shall feel that it is a necessity and that such advances 


when put into effect will be firmly maintained. This 
may come and it may not before the turn of the year, 
but it will be a great surprise if the price list com- 
mittee shall not be called together within a compara- 
tively few weeks to consider the situation. 

From all reports that can be obtained it is apparent 
that up to the present time shipments are greatly in 
excess of the same period last year, and with another 
week to be added to the month this showing will be 
much greater before the end of October. It would not 
be surprising to those in the trade who have kept close 
watch of the shipments if the percentage of gain were 
the heaviest of any month the present year. 

While shipments for the week have not been as heavy 
as last week, which showed a phenomenal record, they 
have shown gains over the same week a year ago. Any 
falling off from last week was not due so much to a 
quieter demand as to the car shortage, which has again 
become acute. ‘The total receipts of logs by rail for the 
week were 90 cars, estimated at 540,000 feet. Receipts 
and shipments as compared with the previous week. and 
the same week a year ago are as follows: 











Receipts. Shipments. 
WOES Sevcacededwees 345,000 2,070,000 
DEED iavtcnctctenoene 420,000 1,725,000 
be ee eee 420,000 1,935,000 
Saturday .. 450,000 2,610,000 
Monday 405,000 1,425,000 
Tuesday 315,000 1,500,000 
UNE decedveecceccoes 2,355,000 11,265,000 
EME COUR Fads ce cdwews 1,920,000 12,045,000 
I ine sitic. 2 Cacwdeemer GRAGee _caeanaws 
ROUND: sivtacdusceceeea Seuniwes 780,000 
Same week 1900........... 1,410,000 11,430,000 
a a 


Saginaw Valley. ‘Trading in white pine is confined to 
small lots, no large blocks offering here and- none to 
be had in the region from which. the Saginaw valley 
draws its supplies. The market is firm with no particu- 
lar fluctuations in prices. Stocks continue somewhat 
broken despite the efforts of dealers to replenish them. 
Log run is quoted at $18 to $25; box lumber at $14 to 
$16, and mill culls at $12. Yard dealers experience no 
difficulty in selling lumber, but there is some difficulty 
in getting cars as all of the roads are desperately short. 

a 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. Prices continue firm and 
the better grades are still a trifle scarce, which will 
more markedly be the case when dealers shall have got- 
ten all of their stock for the season, before the close of 
which there will not be over 100,000,000 feet more of 
lumber received here. There is every reason to believe 
that most dealers will have as much stock in their yards 
at the close of navigation as a year ago, but some pre- 
dict that the early winter months will see them more 
depleted than at the same period in 1900. 

~——eeeerrn— 

Buffalo, N. Y. White pine lumbermen are exhibiting 
orders that they can get neither men nor cars enough to 
keep up with and are holding them for want of anything 
better to do with them. Demand far exceeds the supply, 
so far as good lumber is concerned. “Give me a few 
years of this sort of thing,” said a pine dealer this 
week, “and then I am ready to let the other fellow take 
the business.” Prices are almost entirely in the seller’s 
hands, especially in selects and uppers. Some of the 
firms which have any amount of them—nobody is really 
well stocked with either—are putting a fancy price on 
them and are content to hold them if the consumer does 
not want to pay it. Sometimes the buyer is offish and 
scoffs at the price, but he is usually told that he will 
have to pay more the next time he calls. There has 
been a slight advance of late, but it is irregular and of 
the individual variety. The trade is generally asking 
$65 for inch uppers, but some will not sell for less than 
$70. Selects run from $57 to $60, according to the 
temper of the seller. Many firms are doing all the busj- 
ness they are able to handle. 

Boston, Mass. ‘he salesman, the buyer and the 
manufacturer are all fairly put to it to discover an ade- 
quite supply of white pine and get it to the market. It is 
hard to say which is the most unhappy over it, but it is 
probably the yard man, who wants a few thousand feet of 
this and a few thousand feet of that, all in one car, and 
cannot get it. There is no improvement in the condition 
of stocks, which are broken up as probably never be- 
fore. It is needless to say that the effect upon prices 
is not to depress them. 


——_—e—eerer—rwrneY 


Pittsburg, Pa. The firmness of white pine has 
been especially noticeable and the expectations are for 
an advance. White pine lath No. 1 are quoted at $4.25; 
No. 2, $3.75. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Save for a strengthening tendency 
to northern pine the market seems little altered from 
last accounts. Reports from the eastern country are that 
the mills are working overtime and are still unable to 
keep up with the call. As for prices, the only question 
is how badly is the lumber needed, [f it is an urgent 
call even better than the regular figures can be obtained. 

Bangor, Me. Spruce continues in quick demand, with 
the market firm and prices practically unchanged from 
last week, either in the local market or in New York and 
Boston. Latest Boston circulars quote as follows, New 
York being about $1 higher on most orders: Ten and 
12-inch dimensions, $20; 9-inch and under, $18 to 
$18.50; 10 and 12-inch random lengths, 10 feet and up, 
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$19 to $19.50; 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7 and 3x4, 10 feet 
and up, $16 to $16.50; all other randoms, 9-inch and 
under, 10 feet and up, $17.50; 5-inch and up, merchanta- 
ble boards, $15 to $16; out boards, $12.50 to $13; 
matched boards, $17.50 to $18.50; bundle furring, $16 
to $17. 

weyeyeyeeaee 

Portland, Me. What change there is has been in the 
line of fewer inquiries and less purchases, buyers show- 
ing less inclination to place large orders. The output 
of the mills this winter will not be much if any larger 
than last winter, although logging operations are laid 
out on a large scale, but a great quantity will be con- 
sumed into pulp; hence prices of lumber are not likely 
to decline for some time. Nine-inch commands $18 and 
10 and 12-inch dimension sawed to order brings $20, 
the demand being fair. Random 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 
2x7 and 3x4 are quoted at $16.50, and 10-inch and up 
$17.50 for 9-inch and under; spruce covering boards, 
5-inch and up, $16—all Boston rate of freight. 

Boston, Mass. ‘The spruce man still continues king 
in this locality, and with good reason. As the fall ad- 
vances a great deal of new work is coming to the front, 
and a loud and protracted call for frames results in 
the production of but very little stock. Mills are as 
busy as they can well be and turning out all that the 
available hours of the day and the available log supply 
will let them, but stocks are low in the yards and the 
builders somewhat importunate and impatient to get 
under cover. Prices continue correspondingly strong, 
with a constant tendency upward by small jumps,"but in 
no particularly concerted manner. It is mostly a case 
of dicker for each carload. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Both in shipments from the local yards 
and in direct shipments from northern assembling 
points trade continues active in nearly all white cedar 
products. The exception is in railway ties, the demand 
for which invariably begins to drop off at this season. 
A good movement is observed in posts in carload lots 
to retail dealers and it is evident that a heavy con- 
sumption is going forward throughout the west. Poles 
are in good request and stocks are light. White cedar 
shingles are still in heavy demand at firm quotations. 
The cedar swamps north have been unusually wet this 
fall and only a limited amount of cedar stock has been 
gotten out. 











eee" 

Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for posts during the 
past week has been heavy and large orders are reported 
by handlers at this point. The retail yards are heavy 
purchasers and the demand is for immediate shipment. 
Values are firm with no indications of weakness in the 
immediate future. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The movement in hardwoods, notwithstand- 
ing the generally unsatisfactory condition of the in- 
dustry, continues large and the prospect for an excellent 
trade during the balance of the fall and through the 
winter is decidedly better. All of the hardwood consum- 
ing industries are running at full capacity and in most 
cases are far behind their orders; so that from the sell- 
ing side, at least, there remains little to be desired. 
That the market should not show some improvement 
under these conditions continues to be a source of sur- 
prise and disappointment, but the veterans of the trade 
agree in the prediction that values are now on a 
much more substantial foundation than they have been at 
any time previously this season and that whatever 
change occure from this on will necessarily be for the 
better. 

There_is more interest in the market for plain red 
oak than for any other wood on the list. Buyers have 
realized that there was a scarcity in this ilem for some 
time past and lately they have been more impressed 
with this fact than ever. Plain white oak is also a much 
wanted item. Prices in this market range from $33 to 
$35 for either red or white. Quarter sawed white oak 
is somewhat more active but shows no gain in quota- 
tions, selling at from $48 to $52. Quarter sawed red 
oak is neglected and does not bring over $38 to $40 
delivered here. 

Ash is in somewhat improved request, but does not 
show any gain in prices. Recent sales here indicate a 
price in the neighborhood of $35 for firsts and seconds 
inch, $37 for 1-3 and 1-4 and $38 for 2-inch. 

Basswood is in improved request and values show 
‘more steadiness, firsts and seconds selling at from $22 
to $25 and with stocks reported light. 

tock) elm is moving a little more freely, but is a 
long ways from being the most active wood on the 
market. Recent sales have been made in carload lots 
at about $25 for inch, $27 for 1-} and 1-4 and $29 for 
2-inch. Soft elm is absolutely dead, there being no 
market for it anywhere. Cottonwood is showing a 
little improvement, but nothing of consequence, sales of 
firsts and seconds being made all the way from $18.50 
to $20, with plenty of stock offered. There is a better 
tone to the market for maple, in consequence of the or- 
ganization recently effected among manufacturers and 
the prospects are that it will in future be established 
on a sound basis of values. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The market for hardwoods 
with the possible exception of maple and elm is strong 





in tone and values show an advancing tendency. Bass- 
wood is in particularly brisk demand at present and 
handlers are holding for higher prices than during the 
early part of the month. No concessions are granted 
and large sales are reported during the week at the 
market quotation, Red oak is extremely scarce and 
but little stock is offered on the market. The price is 
only kept within bounds by the southern product now 
entering this market in large quantities. White oak 
is also firm but in better supply than red oak and is 
consequently not as firm in price. Birch is moving 
more freely than a few weeks ago but owing to the 
large supply no advances in price are to be reported. 

St. Louis, Mo. While consumption is still greatly 
in excess of what it was at this season last year, St. 
Louis wholesalers are not sure that they are getting 
their share of the business. In individual cases the 
volume of business is almost up to normal but the 
majority are complaining. The present volume of 
business is greater than that of the same period 
of last year but, considering the heavy consump- 
tion there should undoubtedly be even more doing than 
there is. This about describes the present situation 
in this section of the country, Whatever business there 
is is being distributed among a greater number of 
dealers than ever before and our own dealers, compet- 
ing among themselves, have prevented improvement in 
either demand or prices. As to the future, no one 
here doubts that next spring will bring about a marked 
betterment. Factory stocks are being allowed to run 
down as invoicing time approaches and there is no 
chance that there will be any change for the better 
during the remainder of this year. Local people are 
preparing to take care of about the present volume 
of business during November but they expect a decrease 
after December 1. After the middle of December there 
will be little doing except on old contracts. With 
this the outlook the loca] yards are laying in a bet- 
ter supply of those varieties which are scarce and 
which should jump into immediate prominence next 
year. There are a number of these and they are so 
hard to secure that present shipments are about on 
a par with receipts. Stocks are not as nicely assorted 
as they should be at this season, some items being 
decidedly scarce while there is an oversupply of oth- 
ers. 

In quartered white oak and poplar squares there is 
a strong demand for upper grades while lower grades 
will hardly find a market at greatly reduced figures. 
In squares No. 1 stock will bring $30 to $32, accord- 
ing to size and length, and No. 2 will bring about $10 
less if there is not much in the shipment. If No. 2 
preponderates the price will be from $3 to $4 below 
these figures. Squares have not been as scarce in No. 
1 for ten years as they are at the present time. 

Common oak is in over supply and as present re- 
ceipts run largely to the lower grades stocks of uppers 
are not improving to any extent. Quartered red is 
fully as dull as it has been and few are willing to 
increase their stocks of it. In plain sawed stock red 
still has the preference in point of demand and the 
demand is greater than the supply. While at the south- 
ern mills there may be a greater production of this 
latter material than there was earlier in the season 
the northern markets are absorbing everything in sight 
and are calling for more. Locally there is only a small 
percentage of as much plain red as there should be to 
take care of present business and stocks are decreas- 
ing rather than increasing. White, also, is strong in 
seem sawed stock and is moving in all thicknesses. 
Vhatever ash stock comes into this market is being 
readily sold at about $28 and $18 for l-inch, $29 and 
$19 for 14, 14 and 2-inch and $30 and $20 for thicker. 
The receipts are very light, however, and country de- 
mand is not particularly strong. Cottonwood is re- 
ported to be stronger in the country than it is in this 
market. Local sales are heavier than they were dur- 
ing the summer and present deliveries are quite active 
on old contracts but things are far from satisfactory 
and the outlook for the immediate future is not entic- 
ing. Elm, sycamore, maple and the other woods handled 
on this market are in light evidence in receipts and 
there is little demand for them. 
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New Orleans, La. The brightening of conditions 
which was to be noted last week in the tone of the 
advices from the interior, while not of a sufficiently 
marked character to warrant extravagant predictions 
as to the immediate future has had the effect. of put- 
ting a little more backbone into the market. The slight 
improvement has not died out and hardwood men are 
hopeful that better times are ahead. Export trade 
continues very unsatisfactory. The apparent increase 
in inquiries has resulted in little business and prices 
are not offered which will justify much of a move- 
ment, even with the low freight rates which still obtain. 





New York City. Those who are in a position to know 
declare that there is beginning to be a little hope held 
out by the situation abroad. However, even at the best 
nothing could really be done until spring. Mean- 
while the situation at home is slightly improved, quite 
a little plain oak, poplar and ash going into consump- 
tion, all of the better grades. Quartered oak shows only 
faint signs of life. Prices are firmly held. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Each succeeding week finds 
hardwood dealers speaking more encouragingly about 
the conditions of the market and its prospects in the 
near future; consumers are placing large contracts and 
trade is reported better than at any other time during 
the season. Maple, oak and basswood are among the bet- 


ter sellers, the first item being the leader, with the va- 
rious grades selling from $22 to $32. Notwithstanding 
the fact that some dealers have a larger and more ag- 
sorted stock than usual at the close of the season of 
navigation, they report a scarcity of some of the more 
choice items of the trade. They find that the condi- 
tions of purchase and shipment of those items from the 
south are more agreeable than buying in the west. 

Buffalo, N. Y. All members of the trade say that 
business is improving. If the change for the better shall 
turn out to be more than a mere spurt the complaints of 
poor business will soon be at an end. There has all 
along seemed to be a good movement of hardwood gen. 
erally, but competition kept up, so that nobody. was 
satisfied with the margin of profit. The change may 
have come but it will not answer to say with too much 
confidence that it has. Such movements are sometimes 
of a mere spasmodic character. Oak dealers are at 
least holding prices up better than they did. One firm, 
asked if $53 was a fair quotation for inch quartered 
white, replied it had nothing for less than $55, with 
$36 to $37 for plain. There is a better call for ash, 
but at prices not very steady yet. The three big sellers, 
with small stocks to offer, are cherry, birch and chestnut, 
Elm and basswood are not very firm. Maple sells well 
but is still low. 

Boston, Mass. The market continues to grow in vol- 
ume and develop a fairly lusty spirit, which promises 
well if nothing hinder the proper growth of the infant, 
Salesmen have stopped looking lugubrious long since; a 
few weeks ago some of them even began to wear a wan 
smile; a week or two later these were quite like grins, 
and today there is a fairly cheerful expression on almost 
all their faces. Even quartered white oak, which had 
come to be regarded almost as a joke, is sold now from 
time to time and more inquiries are coming. ‘The lumber 
brings about the same price, all the way from $58 to 
$62, those who swell out their chests and boast of the 
quality of their stock getting the latter figure. Ash 
is fairly p!entiful and the demand is not enough to tax 
the mills, in eilher white or brown. Brown ash has 
been so long a scarce article that buyers have rather 
gotten into the habit of considering it hard to find, but 
the reverse is more nearly true today. White ash 
brings $42 to $43, and brown $39 to $40. Maple moves 
in light volume. ‘The flooring men are monopolizing 
the center of the stage and holding firm. They seem 
to have gotten this product about where they want it 
and concessions are impossible, for, by one and all, the 
full list price is held to. Cherry, of course, continues 
scarce and high prices are the rule. All other classes 
of hardwoods are moving in fair volume, with a tend- 
ency constantly toward higher prices. 
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Baltimore, Md. Prices are steady under a good de- 
mand, with the quotations about as follows: Firsts, 8 
inches and upward and 1 inch thick, $32 to $35; 6-4 
to 8-4, $36 to $388; 3 and 4 inches thick, $40 to $42; 
common, $21 to $23; culls, $15.50 to $16; quartered 
oak, firsts and seconds, l-inch, $55 to $65; thicker, $60 
to $70. The better grades of walnut are much sought 
after, stocks being limited. Prices are quoted as fol- 
lows: Firsts and seconds, $85 to $105; rejects, $42.50 
to $45; culls, $26 to $30. 
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Cincinnati, O. The movement has been very light 
and the market for all varieties continues featureless. 
Dealers, however, look for an active market in the near 
future and to this end they have allowed their stocks 
to accumulate. Oak during the past week has been 
bought moderately well by the furniture factories and 
there has been a fairly good demand for walnut for ex- 
port. ‘The agricultural implement manufacturers have 
been buying hickory freely. All of the movement of 
lumber for manufacturing purposes, however, has been 
less than the dealers expected, and it is explained by 
the fact that buyers have been taking small lots wher- 
ever they could pick them up. Buyers have been getting 
these lots from all sorts of places and the supplies are 
about exhausted, which will bring the buyers into the 
market and as a result will cause activity as well as 
an increase in prices for all varieties of hardwoods. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. The market lacks any decided firmness, 
although the movement by water and rail is fair. The 
yard men are shipping out considerable hemlock to the 
retail trade, who favor it by reason of the scarcity of 
pine and the comparative cheapness of the hemlock. 
Some of the northern hemlock producers are disposed 
to hold prices with rather more firmness, but buyers 
here are not inclined to pay any advanced quotations 
at this time. In carload lots hemlock is offered at 
$11 to $11.50 Chicago delivery and sales out of yard 
are based on $12 to $12.50 or in some cases $13 where 
desirable sizes are involved. 





New York City. There is a good steady demand, 
prices are kept at the regular quotation—$14.50 base, 
$15 boards—and there is no talk of these figures being 
changed for even big and desirable orders. If anything, 
prices will advance rather than decline. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The market apparently has 
not been showing the life lately that it did during the 
greater portion of the season. Quotations vary ope 
$13 to $13.50, most of the larger sales being reported a 
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the former figure. Although there are several million 
feet of Michigan stock at the Tonawandas, Pennsylvania 
hemlock is selling more freely, attributed to more agree- 
able prices and conditions of the latter, which can be 
secured invariably in larger and more assorted quanti- 
ties with quicker delivery. Some Michigan stock here 
and at Buffalo is reported as being held at too stiff prices 
for the prevailing tone of the market, having been bought 
when manufacturers were selling at the highest figure 
of the season. The amount of stock that has arrived 
at the Tonawandas this year from Michigan is much 
smaller than for several seasons. Quotations received 
yesterday by a leading dealer from a Pennsylvania man- 
ufacturer were lower than for some time. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is no rush in hemlock, though 
timber orders are good. Demand in the city is moderate 
and is already feeling the Pan-American dismantlement 
competition in a small way. A dealer reports that he 
has just sold some coarse lumber to a consumer who 
took part of what he wanted in the remains of a torn 
down building. Still it is not thought that any especial 
weakness will develop from this source. The price is 
stable all around, with considerable still coming in by 
lake from Michigan. No immediate change is looked for. 





Pittsburg, Pa. This commodity is firm with strong 
demand. ‘There is a light supply of stock at the mills. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The general report of the condition of the 
poplar market outside is somewhat more favorable than 
can be said of this market, but nevertheless there is a 
good demand here for firsts and seconds and a fair 
inquiry for common, while culls are inactive. Prices 
on good poplar are firm, but on the other grades are 
somewhat off. At the same time stocks at the mills 
are no. heavier than they should be under the active 
demand that has been prevailing and the outlook is for 
a decided improvement during the coming winter. Some 
of the yard men in this market have lately been buying 
poplar in considerable quantities at the favorable prices 
recently offered, believing in better prices later on. 
Poplar squares are scarce and firm under a good de- 
mand. Inch poplar is selling in this market at $33 and 
up for firsts and seconds. Common is worth about $22 
for Tennessee and Kentucky stock while West Virginia 
sells for about $25 with the selects included. There is 
a scarcity of 2, 24 and 3-inch common. Shipping culls 
will not bring over $14 to $16. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.Sales of poplar are excep- 
tionally brisk, the demand absorbing all grades of the 
stock as fast as it can be secured, which is not as readily 
as some would desire. Some of the better grades are a 
trifle scarce as regards dry stock. Squares of good length 
are quoted at $45. Inquiries are many and prices are 
strong with an upward tendency. 

—erererrown" 

Boston, Mass. The market is firm, with a constantly 
increasing number of houses touching the $40 mark. 
This may be a trifle high for an average price but many 
are getting it for nice stocks and, to hear the southerner 
tell it, it is none too high for the present or the near 
future. The lower grades also move in a more satjs- 
factory manner and bring prices which show a healthy 
tendency. ‘There seems to be no reason to expect any 
recession in the present level for an indefinite period. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


‘Tacoma, Wash, The lumbermen of this coast are 
still hampered by the scarcity of cars. Most of the mills 
are said to be well filled with orders, but they are re- 
tarded by inability to obtain cars and many have from 
twenty to thirty orders stacked up in the yards await- 
ing shipment. Demand for yard stocks continues active 
and inquiries are numerous. ‘Timbers are somewhat 
erratic, some of the mills being filled up with timber 
orders while others have none at all. As a whole the 
general tone of the market is healthy and very fine 
Weather during the past two weeks has had a corre- 
sponding effect upon conditions. Timbers up to 32's 
are freely offered at $6.75; stringers at $7.25; yard 
stock at about $6.25 and the upper grades, such as floor- 
ing etc, at from $12 to $17, according to grade and 
quality. The foreign market does not appear to have 
improved and charter rates for the principal voyages 
last week showed a still further reduction. Two small 
argoes to California and 238,000 feet of rough merchant- 
able and flooring to Peruvian ports were the extent of 
Tacoma cargo shipments this week. Two vessels are in 
port to load for Australia and several for California. 








San Francisco, Cal. Never since the early days of 
the Industry in the Sierras, when lumber for building 
houses, flumes ete. had to be obtained whatever the price, 
Was as good a future before the industry as now. It is 
simply a question of supply and the capacity of the mills. 

cal deliveries and foreign demand are using up all 
the stock in the market and those who have delayed 
ordering are sorry that they did so. Builders are tak- 
ing advantage of the fine weather to rush work and the 
retailers have a pretty hard task to supply them. The 
foreign demand is also good, whether it be for Australia 
or the Hawaiian islands. The demand for the orient, 
too, is. increasing and is a little in excess of what it 


was last year. Mexico and Central and South America 
are also fairly good markets, although Central America 
is nothing compared to what it was a few years ago, 
when it was the greatest of our foreign markets. Ship- 
ments to South America—Colombia, Ecuador, Peru 
and Chili—are also beginning to be of some importance. 

The arrivals of lumber at southern California ports 
during the past week are reported as follows: At San 
Pedro, steamer Brunswick from Coos bay, with 330,000 
feet; steamer Fulton from Fort Bragg, with 226,000 
feet; steamer Del Norte from Crescent City, with 335,- 
000 feet; steamer Alcalde from Aberdeen, with 400,000 
feet; steamer Newberg, with 251,000 feet from Grays 
harbor; the Pasadena, with 153,000 feet from Eureka; 
schooner Peerless from Port Blakeley with 325,000 
feet; schooner Wawona from Grays harbor, with 511,- 
000 feet ; steamer Acme from Bowens Landing, with 16,- 
500 ties, and the steamer Lakne from Eureka with 700,- 
000 shingles. 





Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. Wholesalers report that trade has 
improved to a marked extent during the past two weeks. 
Some dealers having a western trade claim that this 
improvement is so great that they are doing double as 
much business as they were two weeks ago, and the 
western situation is such that there is no doubt in 
the minds of wholesalers that trade will continue brisk 
during all the rest of the season. Western trade is 
far in excess of expectations and the car shortage enters 
so much into the situation that there is no chance for 
retailers to stock up before the end of the present 
year, which means that spring trading also will be brisk. 
The eastern situation has not changed to such an extent, 
sales showing only a slight improvement over those of 
a week ago. It seems that those having cheap lumber 
to offer are dumping it in Illinois, Iidiana and Ohio, and 
in these three states the lowest prices and consequently 
the most unsatisfactory conditions prevail. There have 
been instances of cuts on the list as much as $2 on 
some items, and all items of No. 2 stock have been 
going at reduced prices. The timber business in all of 
the eastern states is fully as strong as it has been and 
large orders are being booked for other varieties of 
special bill stock. The weakest item on the list is No. 
2 common 4-inch flooring, which is in excess at all of 
the mills east of the river. Other classes of No. 2 stock 
are also poor sale, but uppers are strong. 

At a meeting of manufacturers held in this city 
October 29 a new list was made, to go into effect No- 
vember 1. This list is based upon the list of July 20 
and changes from that list as follows: 

Virst and second clear finishing, A molded casing and base 
and A door and window jambs are advanced $1; 4-inch No. 2 
common flooring is cut $1.50; No. 2 common boards are cut 
50 cents; No. 2 6-inch fencing is cut 50 cents; No. 1 2x4-12 
dimension is advanced 50 cents and No. 2 dimension is cut 
50 cents, 

Effort was made to put the list on the same basis 
at which sales are being made and this list will un- 
doubtedly prevail duirng the rest of the year. 
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Chicago. There has been a heavy surplus of low 
grade yellow pine visible for some time past and the 
natural result is that concerted action has been taken 
by manufacturers in lowering the price. At the meet- 
ing held in St. Louis on Tuesday last No, 2 common 
flooring was reduced $1.50 and 8, 10 and 12-inch No. 2 
common boards, No. 2 6-inch fencing and No. 2 dimen- 
sion were reduced 50 cents. On the other hand, owing 
to the scarcity and heavy demand for clear finishing lum- 
ber, molded casing and base and door and window jambs, 
an advance of $1 on those items was agreed upon, and 
this it was thought was abundantly justified by the 
condition of stocks at the mills as well as by the heavy 
inquiry. Third clear finish and the second grade of 
molded casing and case and door and window jambs 
were left unchanged, as was also the remainder of the 
list. The changes made were more in the nature of a 
readjustment of the price list to existing conditions 
than anything else. ‘The drop of 50 cents in the price 
of No. 2 dimension should result in increasing the 
sale of that item materially all through the middle ter- 
ritory. 

Trade in this market has been fair, but not quite 
as urgent as had been noted at several periods during 
the past season. Once in a while a dealer observes 
that he is able to get some concession in price, but as 
a rule the market is steady. A lumberman here who 
operates a yellow pine mill in the south states that 
he is able to sell the product of his mill to such good 
advantage elsewhere that he does not bring any of it to 
his yard in Chicago, but can buy at a lower price all 
the lumber that he wants for his own needs on the 
open market. This state of affairs does not prevail out- 
side of the city, however, as prices throughout the re- 
tail district are comparatively firm. 

It is not to be doubted that the advanced prices on 
finishing lumber will be fully maintained. There has 
been such a scarcity of this stock of late that many 
dealers have been put to their wits’ ends in order to 
obtain it. Just now shipments from both the longleaf 
and shortleaf districts are being greatly hindered and 
delayed through a shortage of cars and orders are al- 
ready considerably ahead of the facilities of the mills 
to handle them. Timbers, car material and railroad 
stock are all in urgent demand. The prospects for a 
large trade this winter are all that can be desired. 





Kansas City, Mo. The volume of business from the 
southwest this month, particularly during the past week 
or two, has been away ahead of expectations. Whole- 


salers have booked more orders than during any pre- 
vious month this year, and the mills are all better sup- 
plied with orders than they were thirty days ago. 
‘here is a better feeling than prevailed during the sum- 
mer season, and almost without exception manufactur- 
ers are now confident that they will have enough trade 
to keep them supplied with orders up to the close of the 
year, ‘here is a heavy call for big timbers and railroad ma- 
terial. Manufacturers are hampered badly by the short- 
age of items most in demand and the scarcity of cars, 
and while the volume of business has been greater in 
October than it was in September in instances the 
shipments have fallen off, due mostly to the car shortage. 
As a rule manufacturers accept orders for only such 
stock as they have in pile, as the assortment is too poor. 
to load up with orders unless they can be taken care 
of from stock on hand. Yard trade is now all rush 
business. Prices on yard stock are firmer than they have 
been and there is not as much special steck offered as 
was the case a few weeks ago. ‘The market has shown 
considerable improvement within the past few weeks 
and it is freely predicted that the first of the year will 
find yellow pine stronger than it has been for months, 
owing to the great shortage of stocks and the apparent 
inability of the mills to accumulate any considerable 
amount of lumber between now and the end of this 
year. 
—oerereee 

New Orleans, La. The difference to be noted in 
the trade conditions between mills east of the river 
and those in western Louisiana is being generally com- 
mented upon. The demand is heavier upon the western, 
mills and the prices, taken all around, are firmer. The 
market, though, is in satisfactory shape all around, and 
manufacturers are satisfied with the situation. The 
mills are still short of stocks and while the shortage 
is nothing like so marked as it was a few months 
ago it will be some time before all the manufacturers 
can get in good shape in this respect. Yard bills are 
not coming in so rapidly as they did recently. Car 
materials and timbers of all kinds are most in demand. 
The shortage of cars is beginning to trouble this sec- 
tion. On the Gulf & Ship Island railroad there is 
more difliculty in getting cars than on the larger sys- 
tems. Mills on this line, through the demand which 
connecting lines have for their rolling stock to serve 
their own industries and the comparatively limited 
equipment of the Gulf & Ship Island, are having con- 
siderable trouble. 





Pensacola, Fla. The sawn timber market has again 
advanced. Sales of several small lots were made last 
week on a 13$-cent basis price. Two lots are on the 
market this week for which a 13}-cent basis price has 
been offered and 133 cents is asked, and one lot is being 
held for 13% cents. This shortage in timber causing the 
rise in prices here, when there has been no corresponding 
rise in the prices in foreign markets, will, it is hoped, 
curtail the shipments to such an extent that the foreign 
markets will have opportunity of recovering from their 
overstocked condition. Lumber prices have strengthened 
in sympathy with the increased interior demand and 
may be expected, because of that demand, to go higher 
in proportion than timber. Little hewn timber has 
been offered on the market and the quoted price of 
15-cent basis is purely nominal, based on the price of 
suwn timber. Several offers coming from Rio Janeiro 
would indicate a slight betterment in demand and price. 

eee 

New York City. There is no mad rush for business 
and yet a good steady call is noted, with prices held 
firmly and no disposition shown to shade figures. The 
recent advances have not affected sales. Freights are 
still easy. 

eee 

Boston, Mass. The hard pine men are feeling very 
much the same way that all classes of lumbermen are 
affected these days. There is a certain confidence in 
the voice and expression when a good round price is 
quoted, which betokens a complete knowledge of the 
situation and a disposition to make the most of it. The 
big timbers are still eagerly sought and scarce, while 
stocks of boards, plank and flooring are none too large. 

eee 

Pittsburg, Pa. Stocks in yellow pine are very 
badly broken. Prices are firm at initial points and 
the demand is large. 





North Carolina Pine. 





Baltimore, Md. ‘The demand continues unabated, 
with quotations about steady at former prices as fol- 
lows: Flooring, 4-4 kiln-dried No. 1 edge, $17 to $18; 
No. 2, $15 to $16; air dried flooring, No. 1, $14 to $15; 
No. 2, $11 to $12; Nos. 1 and 2 stock, $3 and $4 more 
than edge; 10-inch rough, $11 to $11.50; 12-inch, $12 
to $12.50; 4-4 edge box, $8 to $8.50; small joists, $9 
to $10; large, $12 to $14; scantlings, $9 to $10. 





New York City. All grades of North Carolina pine 
appear to be in demand and as a rule full prices are be- 
ing obtained. For the better grades there is a noticeably 
better call but, taken all around, this stock has nothing 
to complain of in the general situation. 





Boston, Mass. A prominent retailer has been heard 
to remark that something like a complete revolution in 
the lumber trade of Boston is going on; everything 
more or less topsy-turvy and everybody inclined to ask 
where he is “at.” The remark was occasioned by a 
deluge of replies from southern mills to a circular in- 
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quiry for a large amount of North Carolina pine. Out of 
a large number of these inquiries 90 percent were fired 
back, with the short and terse explanation that the mill 
had no room for the order. Probably it is safe to say 
that an advance of $2 has taken place by degrees dur- 
ing the last month. New lists are in evidence during 
the last week, showing an advance on almost all items 
and stiffer requirements all around. The market is in 
an Al condition in all respects. There is lumber to be 
had, but nothing that can be thrown upon the market 
and go begging, and demoralization in prices is im- 
possible for some time. Meanwhile the yard men are 
content to buy freely even at the advancing figures, in 
the firm belief that there is yet more-in the way of ad- 
vance to come. 

on 


Cypress. 








St. Louis, Mo. At the Louisiana mills there is a 
greater volume of business than there was during the 
early part of the month, but it is evident from local 
conditions that little of this increased business is from 
the St. Leuis territory. At present the local volume 
of business cannot be classed as heavy and the bulk 
of the supply is coming from other than Louisiana 
mills, because of the cheaper prices. This condition 
has prevailed during the past sixty days, but there are 
evidences that the demand for Louisiana stock will be 
greater during November. All of the mill reports state 
that they have some large deals pending which they 
hope to close soon, and these will assure a winter 
activity above the normal. Local yards carrying 
cypress in stock state that country trade is fairly 
active and promises to remain so during the rest of 
the season. On the whole cypress shows no unusual 
activity, but the market is far from dull. 





Kansas City, Mo. Kverything in the way of cypress 
is in good demand. Oklahoma and Indian Territory are 
supplying the jobbers here with a nice line of business, 
not only tor lumber but for lath and shingles, and Mis- 
souri and Kansas are still buying lumber freely. Fall 
trade has held up better than was expected and the 
volume of cypress business in the Kansas City territory 
will this year far exceed any previous record. The mills 
are taking care of yard trade with fair promptness and 
there is comparatively little complaint as to slow ship- 
ments, although in some cases where the dealers are 
in a big hurry they are not getting their lumber as 
quickly as they want it. Prices have not changed for 
six months and the April list is still in effect and 
strictly adhered to as far as can be ascertained. 

New Orleans, La. ‘The demand for cypress lumber 
is away above the average for this season and the 
mills are getting a nice lot of orders from all over the 
country. ‘the demand is particularly heavy for 1-inch, 
14, 14 and 2-inch first and second clear and selects. 
There is also a strong call for inch finishing in 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12-inch widths. Lath is in good demand. The 
largest volume of orders still comes from the west, 
Texas, the territories and Kansas. Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York are sending in more business 
than for some time and the New England states are 
getting busy, too. Missouri and Nebraska are not send- 
ing in as much business now as they were some wecks 
ago. Illinois is not up to the average, either, At 
last week’s meeting of the board of directors of the 
Southern Cypress Lumber Selling Company No. 2 pick- 
ets, square and flat, were advanced $1.50 a thousand. 
No. 1 square pickets are now selling for $16 and No. 
2 for $14.50. No. 1 flat pickets cost $15.25 and No. 2 
$13.75. On the old list No. 1 were quoted $3 higher 
than No. 2. Under this scale the call was almost 
exclusively for 28 and stocks have been pretty well 
depleted of the grade, while the mills have nice stocks 
of No. 1. It is hoped that the halving of the differ- 
ence in price \will have the effect of evening up 
matters more. 


Chicago. Demand has been fully as good during 
the past month as almost any preceding month of the 
year and from the way inquiries are coming in it bids 
fair to keep up for some time to come. The red cypress 
mills are well supplied with orders and have a much 
better assortment of dry stock to ship from than has 
been the case for several months. Prices are based on 
$34.75 for firsts and seconds clear finish (instead of 
$34.25 as erroneously stated in this market last week). 
For 14 and 14-inch $35.75 is charged and for 2-inch 
$37.75, with 3-inch selling at $41.25. 

Considerable Arkansas and Mississippi stock is of- 
fered here at slightly less prices than the above and 
sells readily, but does not seem to decrease the call for 
the Louisiana variety in the least. A good inquiry for 
cypress is noticeable with the northern sash and door 
factories, who are using it to an increasing extent as 
the supply of northern pine diminishes. Cypress shin- 
gles are still practically sold up to the saw and in some 
instances in advance of manufacture. 
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New York City. The demand has righted itself and 
cypress is as firm as, if not firmer, than ever. The call 
just now is of satisfactory proportions, while the sup- 
ply is large enough to meet all demands upon it. 

a a 

Buffalo, N. Y. The former good feeling in cypress 
continues, though this market sells it mainly in small 
lots, not caring to hold heavy stocks of it, as the compe- 
tition from the east is too sharp. Part of a carload 
often helps sell something else. Full list price is ob- 
tained, which is $40 for the best inch firsts and seconds, 


with $36 for selects, all f. o. b. Buffalo. A large amount 
of this lumber is going into consumption as a substi- 
tute for white pine. 





Boston, Mass. ‘The market moves steadily and ma- 
jestically, with the holders of stocks perfectly secure 
and confident, meeting the inquirer with a glad smile 
and a stiff price. The receipt of various good sized 
cargoes from the south makes no apparent difference in 
the market, for it is absorbed readily and the cry of 
the consumer for dry stock is still heard. The good 
prices are well distributed throughout the entire list, 
with nothing particularly prominent in the way of any 
one grade or dimension. 





Baltimore, Md. Boards, 8 inches and upward wide, 
10 to 20 feet long, are quoted at $32 to $33; Fencing, 
$14 to $15; shingles, No. 1 hearts, sawed, $7 to $7.50; 
saps, $5. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis; Minn. Although the demand in this 
market is not unusually large for this time of year, 
owing to the extreme difficulty experienced in securing 
shipments from the coast, the market exhibits 
considerable strength. The few cars in transit are not 
suflicient to supply the demand. Stars are quoted as 
firm as $2.30 and Clears command $2.80 on the Minne- 
apolis rate. Future shipments are contracted for at 
rates a few cents under those quoted. The prospects 
for the future are not considered as bright owing to 
the fact that much of the Washington wheat still re- 
mains to be shipped and it will probably be thirty if 
not sixty days before a greater number of cars can be 
devoted to the lumber trade. Western roads continue 
to move shingles slowly and a comparatively small 
number of cars are reaching this market. In view of 
the prospects for the future it is predicted that the 
price of red cedar shingles will be maintained at the 
present figure for some weeks. The demand for white 
cedars is active from Illinois and Wisconsin and the 
mills are well loaded with orders. Stars are quoted 
at $2.60 f. o. b. Hermansville. 


ee oe eee 
Saginaw Valley. Shingles are in as good demand as 
at any time during the season, but stocks are short and 
do not accumulate, as everything is sold up to the saw 
and many firms are contracted ahead. ‘There are no 
changes in prices. 
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Tacoma, Wash, ‘The red cedar shingle demand ap- 
parently shows a slacking off as the end of the buying 
season approaches. ‘The demand has not been quite as 
strong during the past week and, when compared to 
conditions of a few weeks ago, it is said that few orders 
are being offered for eastern shipment. The car situa- 
tion is slightly improved although cars continue scarce, 
particularly on the Northern Pacific, and it is said that 
but for the cars the Burlington is sending out there 
would be almost a blockade. The car situation is made 
more noticeable by the fact that most orders now offered 
are for quick delivery. Shingles are quoted at this date 
as follows: Extra Stars, $1.50; Standard A’s, $1; 
Clears, $1.85; choice A’s, $1; Eurekas, $2.15; Perfec- 
tions, $2.30. 





Kansas City, Mo. Shingle men here say that the 
only thing that is holding the red cedar shingle market 
firm is the shortage of cars. Extra stars are selling 
freely at $2.46 on a 60-cent rate for transit shipments, 
while offers for mill shipment at 5 or 10 cents less 
are not being taken. Dealers who want shingles now 
have not time to wait for a mill shipment and the de- 
mand is almost entirely for transit cars, which are not 
plentiful, and some dealers are having trouble getting 
shingles. Clears are apparently scarcer on the coast 
than stars and while not in as good demand in this 
territory are being held quite firmly at $2.93. 





New Orleans, La. Demand has been steady through- 
out the year and the mills have extremely small stocks. 
Mills which usually carry 10,000,000 to 30,000,000 
shingles at this season are now lucky if they have a 
tenth of that number. Shingles are now selling on a 
22-cent rate at $3.50 for bests and $3 for primes. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers report a great amount of 
shingles going into consumption this fall. The weather 
is good and the disposition to buy matches it. Stocks 
are rather light here. A dealer tried in vain to fill an 
order for clear butt white pine a few days ago. Red 
cedars still lead at prices a little higher than white pine, 
based on $4 for Perfections, with extra Clears $3.25 and 
*A* at $3. Prices are expected to stiffen a little, as 
the orders are many and there are not so many unsold 
transit cedars on the way east as usually is the case at 
this season, Dealers who wait for them will be disap- 
pointed, 

Boston, Mass. New Brunswick shingles are slowly 
strengthening in price and the average is likely to be 
about $3 a thousand. Washington cedars show little 
change, selling at $3.38 to $3.43. 





- Cooperage. 





Chicago. Trade in cooperage stock generally speak- 
ing is livelier, but the coopers are shy about taking on 





any new contracts -for lard tierces or pork barrels on 
account of the scarcity of hoops, which they find almost 
impossible to obtain. Quotations on tierce hoops are 
ranging from $12 to $12.50. There is a slightly better 
inquiry for tierce staves at $21 to $22 and for pork 
staves at $17. Lard tierces are firmer at $1.05 to 
$1.074 and pork barrels are steady at 90 cents. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for stock in the open 
market continues light although the consumption at 
Minneapolis as well as other northwestern points ig 
heavy. The strong tone to values is not as evident at 
present as two or three weeks ago and it is claimed 
that concessions from the quoted price are being given, 
Slack cooperage stock continues dull with values weak. 





St. Louis, Mo, Dealers in St. Louis and on the 
east side report conditions satisfactory for the season 
and some of them say that there has been more trad- 
ing during the past week than during the early part 
of the month. Because of the tremendous apple crop 
in the territory which draws its supply of cooper- 
age from St. Louis there is more than an ordinary 
demand for this class of stock, and this demand is 
increasing. Slack barrel work is quoted at about the 
same prices that have prevailed for some time, round 
hoop flour barrels going at 34 cents, flat hoop at 31 
cents, half-barrels at 25 cents, meal barrels at 27 cents, 
produce or apple barrels at 25 cents. Prices on hoops 
have not changed and are on a firm basis. 





New Orleans, La. The strike continues and the 
boss coopers are supplying the demand from the stocks 
they have on hand. The larger cooperage establish- 
ments are practically closed down. Some of them are 
entirely so. The demand for sugar and molasses bar- 
rels is very slow in developing and prices are not as 
high as they might be. The refineries are suffering 
some from the labor situation. There seems little rea- 
son to hope for an adjustment of the issues between 
the bosses and the union for some time. It is feared 
that unless some early remedy shall be applied the 
cooperage business here will receive permanent injury, 
as the larger refineries will buy and build tank cars 
if they are unable to get barrels for shipping their 
molasses and turn to sacks for their sugar. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, : - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisemeni. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursda7 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted-Employees 


WANTED INSPECTOR. 

A first class cypress and hardwood lumber inspector, who 
is a good yardman for modern single band saw mill. ive 
references and salary expected. 

Address “GEORGIA,” care of AMuRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT. 
Experienced superintendent for a pail and tub factory. 
Must be reliable and temperate, and have ability to manage 
men, State age and experience and give references. 
BOX 6, Savannah, Ga. 


WANTED—WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
By old established concern, to cover Pittsburg and adjacent 
territory. Must be able to Command trade, and to the right 
man we will pay a good salary. None but good men 2D 
apply. State experience, and send references. 
Address “K. K. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—WHITE PINE SALESMAN 

By old established concern to cover the coal regions of 

Tennsylvania, tributary to Scranton. Must be a man of 

experience, who can command trade. To the right man we 

will pay a good salary. State experience, and send refer 

ences. None but good men need apply. 

Address “K. K. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

aaimmmamece )" 


WANTED-—AT ONCE, 
A first class general office man and bookkeeper. A man who 
is thoroughly familiar with the hardwood lumber business 
and is capable of taking charge of office, attending to corre 
spondence etc. Must have the best of references and 
able to give a bond if necessary. , 
FULLERTON-POWELL HARDWOOD LBR. CO., 
South Bend, Ind. 
wae 


CIRCULAR FILERS IN FROZEN TIMBER 
Will have no hot or crooked running saws if saws are han 
mered to my gauge and instructions. Sent prepaid on trial. 
No previous experience necessary. Your first saw a perf 
running saw. ° J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 

eS ae 


WANTED—ROTARY SAWYER, 
Inclose copy of recommendations. Plant runs 
. 8. BUCKMAN, Buckman, N. Mex. 





























Steam feed. 


yearround. Address 
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